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Well Known Hardwood Manufacturer’s Road to Success 


Like many other successful men of today, J. C. Campbell, 
secretary-treasurer and general manager of the Birch Valley 
Lumber Co., Tioga, W. Va., is a self made man, starting at 
the bottom of the ladder in the lumber business and moving 
steadily to the top. In addition to being an official in the 
above company, Mr. Campbell is a stockholder and director in 
other lumber concerns. Some time ago he and his associates 
in the Birch Valley company 
acquired stock in the Sun Lum- 
ber Co., Weston, W. Va. J. H. 
Brewster, of Weston, is presi- 
dent and general manager of 
the Sun Lumber Co., and 
W. S. Burger, of Cumberland, 
is president of the Birch Val- 
ley Lumber Co. 

The Sun Lumber Co., which 
owns about 20,000 acres of 
mixed hardwood timber, prac- 
tically equalling the Birch Val- 
ley company’s holdings, is mov- 
ing its Mayton mill to Avon- 
dale. This mill is equipped 
with band saw and resaw and 
has a daily capacity of 50,000 
feet. The Sun Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Weston will be operated 
as a remanufacturing plant. 

The Bireh Valley Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Tioga, situated 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, with excellent shipping 
facilities, is a double band mill, 
with capacity of 80,000 feet 
daily. 

Mr. Campbell is also inter- 
ested in the Woodson Lumber 
Co., Woodson, Va., which owns 
15,000 acres of timber. Its 
holding, together with the 
Birch Valley Lumber Co.’s 
tract of 20,000 acres in Nich- 
olas County and the Sun Lum- 
ber Co.’s tract of like area in 
Webster and Greenbrier coun- 
ties, is virgin hardwood, with a 
small percentage of hemlock. 

The subject of this biograph- 
ical sketch was born on a farm 
in Jefferson County, Pennsyl- 
vania. He is of Scotch-Irish descent, his grandparents having 
come to this country about the year 1800. Young Campbell 
worked on the farm and attended the district school until about 
sixteen, from which time until twenty-three he worked in lum- 
ber mills and woods in Forest, Elk and Jefferson counties. 

In 1885 Mr..Campbell formed a partnership with C. W. 





J.C, CAMPBELL, OF MARION, VA. ; 
Secretary-treasurer and General Manager of the Birch Valley Lumber Co. 


Amsler, under the firm name Amsler & Campbell, and engaged 
in the manufacture of hemlock shingles and lumber. The firm 
built and operated several mills in Forest and Elk counties. 
One of these was the Pleasant Valley mill, built in 1888, eut- 
ting about 50,000 feet a day. In 1889 the Loleta mill was 
built, being a single band and resaw plant with daily capacity 
of about 60,000 feet. These mills cut only hemlock at that 
time, but hardwoods were man- 
ufactured into barrel heading 
and broom handles. In addi- 
tion the firm had a shingle mill 
in Loleta. In 1892 the Loleta © 
mill was sold to the Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber Co. and 
the following year Messrs. 
Campbell and Amsler organ- 
ized the United States Spruce 
Lumber Co., at Marion, Va., 
and the Fairwood Lumber Co., 
at Fairwood, Va.; these mills 
being about thirty miles apart, 
connected by the Marion & Rye 
Valley Railroad. Eventually 
this railroad was acquired by 
the two lumber companies, 
which later were consolidated 
under the name United States 
Spruce Lumber Co., of which 
Mr. Campbell was made presi- 
dent and general manager. 
This company ceased opera- 
tion this year, after the sueccess- 
ful conversion into lumber of 
about 45,000 acres of very good 
spruce and hardwood timber. 
It is worthy of note, by way 
of illustration of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s capacity for making and 
retaining friendships, that 
while he now lives at Marion, 
Va., where he has a very fine 
home, and Mr. Amsler lives at 
Clarion, Pa., they have always 
remained business associates 
and warm personal friends. 
Mr. Campbell was married in 
1888 at Brookville, Pa., to Miss 
Blanche Matson. They have 
two daughters and two sons, 
the former being Mrs. George 
KF. Cook and Mrs. Frank Copenhaver, both residing at Marion. 


The two sons, Robert M. and J. Richard, are both actively 


interested in the lumber business, being connected with the 
Bireh Valley Lumber Co. 

Mr. Campbell is a Republican, and a Presbyterian. 
favorite hobby is—lumbering. 


His 
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We have it—rough or dressed. 


We are building our business on service — the kind of service that means we as sellers are not 
satisfied until you as a buyer are satisfied. 


We carry a large stock that means quick shipments. 

Shipping from Chattanooga, we are not bothered by the car shortage. 

Anything in poplar from %ths to 4 inches in thickness; 3 to 42 inches in width. 

Also Plain and Quartered Red and White Oak—Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum— White Ash. 





GH. Evans Lumber Co. 


Yellow Poplar Headquarters of the South 
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Drastic Action to Cure a 
Transportation Abuse 


According to an announcement from Wash- 
ington, printed on page 74 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, until the transporta- 
tion situation is cleared up and restored to nor- 
mal, shipments of lumber into the New York 
terminal district will move on permits. These 
permits will be issued only to ultimate con- 
signees and only on agreement of consignee to 
unload the ears within forty-eight hours; and 
no permits will be issued for lumber shipped 
on reconsignment into that district. 

This is rather a drastic order, but one which 
seems to have been justified in order to clear 
up an almost impossible situation. According 
to the New York terminal committee, several 
hundred ears of lumber are in the New York 
terminals awaiting unloading, many of them 
having been held for months with no apparent 
effort on the part of shippers or consignees 
to expedite unloading or to codperate with the 
terminal committee. 

The chairman of the committee is reported 


to have suggested that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the large 
regional associations should get earnestly be- 
hind an effort to secure active codperation in 
the prompt release of equipment. 

This situation seems to offer a splendid op- 
portunity for users of the transit car and re- 
consigning privilege to throw the whole weight 
of their influence toward abolishing abuses of 
this privilege and securing hearty codperation 
with the terminal committees in relieving the 
existing and preventing future congestion in 
the terminals. The railroads are evidencing a 
desire to bring about normal conditions as 
rapidly as possible, and in this effort they 
should receive the wholehearted codperation 
of every branch of the industry. 


Sales Service that Visualizes the 
Home that Is to Be Built 


Perhaps the most striking of recent develop- 
ments in the retail lumber business has been 
the change in the attitude of lumbermen to- 
ward their prospective customers, as exemplified 
in the improved service they are ready to extend 
to persons who contemplate the purchase of 
materials for construction. Nowadays the re- 
tailer undertakes to visualize the needs and 
ideals of his customer and to enable the cus- 
tomer himself to visualize them. He helps the 
prospective home builder to see his home before 
the work of construction is begun. This means 
not only the avoidance of many costly mistakes 
and changes in plan, but the addition and in- 
troduction of many comforts and conveniences 
into the home itself. 

Of course there can be and are many kinds 
and degrees of service; but it will hardly come 
within the term to say that selling the ‘‘mak- 
ings’’ of a house is a service, in the modern 
sense in which that word is used*in connection 
with the merchandising of lumber. There is 
nothing in particular about a lumber yard that 
should stimulate a desire for a home. If any 
such desire is to be aroused by the lumberman it 
must be thru service. Undoubtedly many people 
go thru this world without ever knowing the 
delights of a real home, even tho they may have 
built houses of their own. A visit to a real 
home would be a revelation to such persons. 

A home should be so arranged and constructed 
as to afford a congenial atmosphere for evety 
member of the family in his every mood and 
condition; and it should be a part of the service 
of the retail lumberman to bring to the pros- 
pective home builder an appreciation of such a 
home. He can not do it by talking. The surest 
way would be to have such a home to which he 
could invite his customers and demonstrate to 
them the possibilities in that direction. The 
next best way is to have a real service room 
with a home atmosphere, together with plans, 
illustrations and other information that will en- 
able the home builder with the lumberman’s 
assistance to visualize such a home. That can 
not be done in an ordinary lumber office in the 
midst of all its noise, confusion and interrup- 
tions. 

Many of the most enterprising retail lumber- 
men thruout the country have realized the ad- 
vantages of service of this kind and have 
installed service rooms that have proved to be 
the most efficient of selling devices., On page 
56 appears an illustrated article regarding such 


a service room of the Swan Creek Lumber & 
Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio. Similar articles have 
recently appeared describing the service rooms 
of the Minnetonka Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., the R. B. White Lumber Co., Newark, 
Ohio, and others. These,should be examples and 
suggestions for other retailers who desire to 
inerease their sales and service. 
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Exempt New Home Mortgages From Income Tax 


As a means for providing the money neces- 
sary to finance the building of homes, the ex- 
emption from Federal tax of income from 
mortgages executed for the building of new 
homes is being strongly advocated. The com- 
mon impression that the banks’ action in prac- 
tically ceasing to make loans for individual 
home building projects is due entirely to the 
high cost of materials and labor, is true only in 
part. Even as regards that phase of the sub- 
ject, reduction of costs is not demanded so much 
as stabilization, to give assurance that the 
security of the investment will not be impaired 
by sudden and radical declines. 


There is, however, another great cause for 
the present stringency in building loans, en- 
tirely foreign to the factor of costs, which 
cause the movement to exempt building mort- 
gages from the Federal income tax seeks to 
remove. It is well understood by those conver- 
sant with the situation that one of the chief 
reasons, if not the greatest of all, for the banks’ 
shutting down on building credits, is their in- 
ability to dispose of the mortgages and bonds 
representing such loans. An official of one of 
the large Chicago banks recently stated that 
his institution had loaned over $3,000,000 for 
building purposes during the last year, and 
that most of the securities representing these 
loans, which were made at 6 percent, were still 
on their hands unsold. That bank is now offer- 


ing these 6 percent mortgages, or first mort- 
gage bonds, to the public at a reduced price, 
to net 7 percent. 

The heavy surtax imposed on the larger in- 
comes by the Federal income tax law makes 
the purchase of 6 percent mortgages imprac- 
tical by persons of large means, and at present 
persons of smaller incomes, not subject to a 
heavy surtax, are not buying real estate mort- 
gages because the market is flooded with de- 
sirable securities yielding 7 to 8 percent and 
even more. 


A man with an annual income of, say $50,000 
can not be blamed for declining to buy mort- 
gages which after deducting the surtax would 
yield him but $41.20 on $1,000, when he can buy 
tax exempt municipal bonds that will net him 
$60 on $1,000. The greater part of the money 
needed to finance the new home building move- 
ment must come from individuals, estates and 
institutions having such excess funds as are not 
available until incomes of $30,000 or over are 
reached. To compete with the 6 percent muni- 
cipal bond, which is exempt from the income 
tax, the banks now must offer the $30,000 
investor at least 7.6 percent on a taxable mort- 
gage, while the $50,000 investor must have at 
least 8.7 percent to come out even. With build- 
ing mortgages exempt from Federal income tax 
they could readily be sold on a 6 percent, or 
possibly even a 5 percent, basis. 


The State of New York already has removed 
its income tax from mortgages up to $40,000. 
If Congress can be prevailed upon to abrogate 
the Federal income tax on mortgages for’ the 
building of homes there is no doubt that such 
action would go very far to solve the financial 
problem of home building, and encourage new 
construction to a degree that would speedily 
relieve the housing shortage. 

Congress, however, will not take any such 
action unless fully convinced that the country 
demands it. To create and cystallize the senti- 
ment necessary to induce action widespread and 
continuous agitation is necessary. It has been 
suggested that all business men desirous of see- 
ing this brought about print on their letter-heads 
the slogan ‘‘Exempt New Home Mortgages 
From Income Tax.’’ Wharton Clay, commis- 
sioner of the Associated Metal Lath Manufac- 
turers, has started the ball to rolling by placing 
this slogan on that association’s stationery. 
This is a practical and easily adopted method of 
getting the campaign started, but of course 
much more ig needed in the way of newspaper 
publicity, public discussion etc. It might be 
well for association secretaries and others re- 
sponsible for getting up the programs for the 
conventions to be held this fall and winter to 
study and investigate this subject with a view 
to having it presented by competent speakers 
at the various meetings. 





Change of Attitude of Federal Trade Commission 


The attitude of the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion toward associations engaged in business - 


seems to have undergone a very notable change, 
from sympathy and friendly codperation in 
1916 to antagonism if not hostility in 1920. 
The evidence of this is to be found in the com- 
mission’s history. 

On Sept. 7 of the present year the commis- 
sion at its headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
released for publication in the newspapers and 
trade journals of the country the report of its 
investigation of the ‘‘ causes for the high prices 
of farm implements, including any facts relat- 
ing to the restraint of trade in the industry, 
and whether by reason of such prices the farm- 
ers have been prevented from making fair 
profits. ’’ 

The report was undertaken by authority of 
Senate resolution No. 223, dated May 13, 1918, 
and was finished May 4, 1920, and released for 
publication Sept. 7. The National Implement 
& Vehicle Association’s activities were the 
principal matter investigated, because prac- 
tically all the important manufacturers of farm 
implements are members of that association, 
which was formed in 1911 by the union of 
several existing farm implement associations. 

The report summarized the ‘‘methods used 
by officers and members of the association in 
bringing about concerted price advances and 
maintaining prices’’ and eleven counts were 
stressed, in substance as follows: 


Price comparison meetings at which advances 
in prices recently made or intended to be made 
were discussed. 

Cost comparison meetings at which inflated 
costs were compared with the tacit understand- 
ing that prices would be advanced the same per- 
centage shown by the inflated costs. 

Terms meetings at which agreements’. were 
made respecting uniform terms, thus making the 
prices of the different members more comparable. 

Standardization meetings at which agreements 
were made respecting the standardization of im- 
plements and the equipment to be furnished, thus 
making the costs and prices of the rupar pa mem- 
bers more comparable. 

Frequent exchange of price lists + mail so that 
members could check up each other’s prices, terms, 
and equipment furnished. 

Frequent exchange by letters of what advances 
had been made recently and asking for other mem- 
bers’ recent price advances. 

Exchange of letters stating what advances were 


contemplated in the future and when effective and 
asking for similar data. 

Letters urging low price members to increase 
their prices. 

Price tabulation showing in parallel columns 
the prices of various members, a copy being sent 
to each member furnishing information for the 
tabulation. 

Complaints of price cutting, the complaints fre- 
quently showing that the price cutting member 
was held as not keeping faith in maintaining the 
prices agreed upon. 

When a branch house or a salesman sold under 
prices shown in the company’s price list, other 
members frequently wrote the company’s main 
office advising it of the facts. 

By these methods, beginning with meetings held 
in February, 1916, and continuing thru 1918, the 
manufacturers often arrived at uniform percent- 
ages of increase to be applied first to one and then 
to another line of implements. 


After thus stating the findings, and an- 
nouncing that ‘‘officers and members of the 
associations realized that they were engaged in 
illegal activities’? and sought to throw a veil 
of secrecy over their work, the commission set 
forth its conclusions that from 1914 to 1918 
farm implements increased in price 73 percent, 
and that the increase in farm products was 
generally greater than the increase in the price 
of implements, ‘‘so it would appear that the 
farmer was not prevented from making fair 
profits on account of increased prices of farm 
implements. ’’ 

Thus one of, the subjects investigated was 
decided in the negative; that is, that high prices 
of implements did not prevent farmers from 
making fair profits; but the findings were 
otherwise on the question whether there had 
been any ‘‘unfair competition in restraint of 
trade,’’ the conclusion there being that there 
had been such unfair methods used and that 
prices were advanced ‘‘by concerted action,’’ 
more than increased costs warranted. The con- 
elusion is thus set forth: 

‘‘The commission believes that judicial pro- 
ceedings should be instituted against associa- 
tions which have been active in restraining 
trade in the farm implement industry, and that 
the International Harvester case should be re- 
opened as provided for in the final decree, so 
that a plan of dissolution be arrived at that 
will restore competitive conditions in the 
harvesting machine business.’’ 


The National Implement & Vehicle Associa- 
tion has replied to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s report, pointing out certain mistakes in 
it regarding the profits, and adding that during 
the period covered by the report, the following 
cost increases took place: 


Labor more than............. 100 percent 
Lumber more than........... 100 percent 
DECCMUS sinc cceticns ev ceebeus 150 percent 


Thus the matter rests, se far as reports and 
replies go, and the fact stands out that the 
commission recommends legal proceedings 
against the association, on a sort of bill of 
particulars showing the trend of the associa- 
tion’s activities during the last few years. 

A review of the commission’s work during 
the early part of the period will show that it 
has practically ‘reversed itself, has radically 
changed its attitude, and that it now opposes 
and condemns measures and policies which it 
formerly endorsed, in part or wholly. Some 
years ago, when the personnel of the commis- 
sion was partly different from what it is now, 
its ablest speakers went about the country ad- 
dressing associations and other bodies of busi- 
ness men, urging them to improve their cost 
finding systems, and exchange information to 
the end that they be better informed in cost 
accounting and better understand what they 
were doing and what it was costing. 

In addition to a campaign to improve cost 
finding methods, the commission stood for bet- 
ter standardization. The number of machines 
might with profit be reduced, sizes might be 
revised, and in that way greater economy in 
manufacture could be secured. Much was said 
on the subject of standardizing wagons. The 
war was then on, and some of these reforms 
and changes were advocated by the War In- 
dustries Board becauce they would secure fuller 
utilization of the country’s resources. Some 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s best speak- 
ers did yeoman work along those lines. The 
business of the country accepted in good faith 
the suggestions, and was glad to work hand 
in hand in carrying them out. 

In a pamphlet issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission, July 1, 1916, occurs this state- 
ment: 

‘¢The Federal Trade Commission has found 
that an amazing number of manufacturers, par- 
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ticularly the smaller ones, have no adequate 
system for determining their costs. It is evi- 
dent that there must be- improvement in this 
direction before competition can be placed upon 
a sound economic basis.’’ 

Here was an invitation, almost a command, 
to get together, discuss economic and trade 
matters, and profit by doing it. 

Look back a few paragraphs in this column 
and read again the list of things which the 
Federal Trade Commission now charges against 
the manufacturers. How many of these are 
the identical things advocated in the pamphlet 
issued by the commission July 1, 1916? 

There it was urged that associations work 
along certain lines; now the commission con- 
demns them for doing so. If that is not a 
direct reversal, a square face-about since July 
1, 1916, it is hard to find a fitting name for it. 
If the commission’s policy was notethen one of 
construction, and if it is not now one of smash- 
ing, what is it? Is business to be punished by 
the commission in 1920 because it took the com- 
mission’s advice in 1916? 

So far as lumber figures in the investigation, 
it makes a good showing. The increased prices 
of agricultural implements have not been un- 
duly influenced by advances in the cost of wood 
entering into their construction. Labor has 
advanced as much as lumber and metals much 
more. 


A Patriotic Duty that Employers 
Should Consider 


There has come to the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a copy of a circular 
letter recently sent to employees ‘of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co., over the signature 
of B. F. Affleck, president, which is reproduced 
herewith as a possible suggestion to other large 
employers. Whether or not the example is fol- 
lowed, it will serve to show that at least one 
large industrial concern is alive to one of the 
greatest needs in our national life. The letter 
reads as follows: 

**T most urgently request that all Universal 
employees take a personal interest in local, 
State and national politics to the extent of 
registering when necessary, of acquainting 
themselves with the qualifications of the candi- 
dates and of casting their votes at various elec- 
tions. This applies especially to Universal 
women employees, who under the suffrage 
amendment to the Federal Constitution are 
granted the full right to vote. If all men and 
women of the type represented in the Universal 
organization vote at all elections there will be 
better men and women in office and we will 
have less complaint of the manner in which our 
local, State and national governments are run. 
The country needs intelligent voters.’’ 

The altogether too common disregard of the 


primary privilege and duty of American citizens 
—the exercise of the right of franchise—may 
in general be ascribed to one of three major 
eauses: Ignorance, indolence, or a_ shallow 
cynicism that brands polities as ‘‘rotten’’ and 
stands aloof therefrom. 

The nonvoting citizen is an anomaly—a re- 
proach to himself, and a menace to self govern- 
ment. The ignorant must be taught to exer- 
cise their right intelligently; the indolent must 
be jolted out of their selfish sloth, and the 
‘smart’? cynic be reminded that, altho a 
citizen may, if he choose, let politics alone, 
politics will not let him alone for a single hour 
of the twenty-four. Politics determines not 
only what the character, policies and personnel 
of his national, State and local government 
shall. be, but what taxes-he shall pay, under 
what conditions he shall live as regards sani- 
tation and health, the purity of his drinking 
water, the effectiveness of the sewage and 
garbage disposal of his community, and a thou- 
sand other matters that touch his life, 


In no way can large employers make a more 
effective contribution to the welfare of our 
country and the stability of its institutions 
than by encouraging their employes, both men 
and women, to register and to vote at all elec- 
tions. Mr. Affleck has well summed up the 
whole situation in his terse statement: ‘‘The 
country needs intelligent voters.’’ 














Thus far economic readjustment has been ac- 
complished without the general business dis- 
turbance expected by so many observers as the 
aftermath of the great war boom. While it is 
true there is much of readjustment yet to be 
gone thru with, fundamental conditions do not 
justify any forecast of a prolonged business de- 
pression. What has been experienced in the 
last few months has been a shortage of credit, 
and the crisis in this situation seems to have 
been passed, or at least to be passing, without 
violent liquidation. It is probable that, in num- 
ber and aggregate amounts involved, business 
defaults in the next few months will greatly ex- 
ceed those of recent months, but this is a de- 
velopment that always follows a credit crisis or 
a prolonged business boom. 

On the other hand, while there is much in the 
way of encouragement in the developments of 
the last few weeks, the facts do not justify the 
conclusion that all danger is passed and that the 
country is in shape for speedy recovery and a 
period of full speed ahead. Such is not the 
case, for the credit situation has not sufficiently 
cleared up to enable the banks to proceed with- 
out discriminating between borrowers or with- 
out curtailing accommodations. 

What has taken place is the getting under 
way of a movement to. liquidate indebtedness at 
the banks in an orderly manner. Bank loans 
have not receded as rapidly as is desirable, 
hence liquidation must continue until a suff- 
cient amount of banking funds is released from 
the less essential borrowings to enable the banks 
to care for all essential requirements. 

The factors contributing to the improvement 
in credit conditions undoubtedly are: Better- 
ment of transportation; good crops, and a more 
conciliatory attitude on the part of labor re- 
sulting from the increased supply of available 
help, workmen showing a disposition to give 
more efficient service to employers. All along 
the line there are indications of a less strained 
labor situation. Fewer strikes are reported and 
fewer are threatened; while the shortage of 
labor seems not only to have been overcome in 
most lines of industry, but an actual surplus 
of certain classes of workers has developed. In 
other words, in many industries there are com- 
ing to be more employees than there are jobs, 
and if this development continues, as seems 
probable, the liquidation of labor may start in 
the near future. 

Price liquidation is already under way. In- 
dications of this are seen in all directions. The 
settlement of the unofficial. or outlaw strike of 


railway yardmen with the attendant improve- 
ment in transportation may make for a revival 
in trade and thus check the tendency to close 
down manufacturing plants. The improvement 
in the freight car movement also helps to stimu- 
late business, car loadings increasing. It fol- 
lows that it is unsafe to conclude from any one 
development that a definite trend in the matter 
of labor employment has set in. This trend 
may change over night. In some instances, how- 
ever, wage earners have acquiesced in a wage 
reduction rather than have plants close down 
entirely. This results in competition in conse- 
quence of a reduction of prices to attract new 
orders, and makes for a lower living cost, but 
so far the change has been small. 

The coal situation continues bad, while con- 
ditions in the lumber industry are somewhat 
discouraging. Necessarily, the demand for 
building materials in a market of high prices 
and at a time when money commands 7 and 8 
percent or better, will be curtailed. The demand 
for housing is imperative and must be cared for 
sooner or later, but the cost of money, mate- 
rials and wages apparently continues a stum- 
bling block to a period of full speed ahead in 
the building line. While here and there prices 
seem to resist any recessions, a careful study 
indicates that the trend is downward and that 
it will continue gradually in that direction. 

However, while the trend of prices is down- 
ward, the change taking place is not sufficient 
to do more than encourage the idea that a read- 
justment is being worked out, for we are still 
in the era of high prices, high wages, inflation 
of currency and credit—a period of abnormal 
conditions generally. We have undoubtedly 
turned the corner in some instances and we 
made that turn without skidding altho running 
at a high speed, but there are many rough spots 
and much soft ground to be crossed in the course 
of readjustment. 

The cross currents and tendencies from time 
to time contribute to confuse observers and 
render it more puzzling to determine the 
progress that has been made. The Federal Re- 
serve Board’s attitude in impelling the shorten- 
ing of both commercial and bank eredit will 
continue to be a potent factor. It is evident, 
however, that the board does not propose to 
abandon business or shirk its duty to care for 
all essential requirements. It is seeking to 
stablize things, to bring about a gradual re- 
adjustment and to avert a period of vioient 
liquidation. 

Crop conditions are very satisfactory and, 


while prices of grain may fluctuate but gradu- 
ally seek a lower level, the country is likely to 
continue prosperous. The most serious feature 
is the problem of financing the livestock inter- 
ests which have been forced by the strained 
eredit situation to curtail their borrowing and 
in some instances to abandon their herds by 
marketing them in an unfattened condition. 
This country must give assistance at some point 
to the breeders and feeders of livestock. They 
have suffered heavy losses thru an attempt to 
feed high priced corn to $14 beeves or hogs. 
Such a procedure necessarily involves loss. 

A declining market also carries with it heavy 
losses to packers, for while their earnings in 
the past have been abnormally large, because the 
livestock or raw material in the packing in- 
dustry was enhancing in value during the 
process of manufacture; in a time of declining 
livestock or raw material prices, the value of the 
products shrinks during this process of manu- 
facture, entailing a loss to the manufacturers. 
The earnings of the great packing industry for 
the current year, therefore, have shown some 
remarkable changes compared with those of 
the previous three years. 

The same condition, altho probably in a less 
notable form, is manifesting itself in business 
generally and is likely to persist until the re- 
adjustment has been fully accomplished. To 
the extent that stocks of raw material have been 
held down to current requirements will losses 
from declining raw material prices be curtailed. 
The caution, therefore, caused by the inadequate 
transportation, uncertain deliveries and other 
interferences such as high interest rates, may 
result in strengthening the manufacturing posi- 
tion and fortifying it against the disaster of 
forced readjustment. On the other hand, there 
is still an insistent demand for nearly all classes 
of products despite the cautious attitude of the 
public. 

Such industries as automobile manufacturing 
which heretofore have resisted forced liquidation 
are beginning to respond to high interest rates. 
One large manufacturer of motor cars estimates 
that production has been curtailed in that in- 
dustry, speaking generally, about 20 percent. 
This estimate includes the production of pleas- 
ure cars and trucks. The same report in various 
forms comes from other industries that have 
been enjoying large profits and prosperity. The 
whole situation, however, studied from the view- 
point of fundamentals clearly indicates ele- 
ments of resistance and the facts do not justify 
talk of a prolonged business depression. 
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IN THE MARKET FOR TAMARACK 


Please inform us if you know where we can buy 
tamarack timber in large enough quantities for 
commercial purposes.—INQuIRY No. 82. 


[An Illinois company wants this tamarack, 
but does not say whether it is wanted standing 
or sawed into lumber. No matter in which form 
it is desired, it must come from certain regions. 

Tamarack and larch are two names for the 
same tree. However, there are three species 
of tamarack, one eastern, two western. The 
eastern tree is generally called tamarack, the 
two western are called larch. These trees shed 
their leaves in winter, and for several months 
their branches are bare; but during the rest 
of the year they bear needle leaves, like those 
of spruce, 

Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, New York, 
and Maine are the largest producers of eastern 
tamarack timber, the yearly cut approximating 
50,000,000 feet. The western tree is more ex- 
tensively lumbered, the yearly output in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington running 
about 300,000,000 feet. Two tamaracks in the 
West contribute, but nearly all the lumber is 
cut from one of them; the other, being a high 
mountain tree, amounts to little. The principal 
tree attains large size, sometimes exceeding 200 
feet in height and six feet in diameter. The 
wood is among the strongest of the needle leaf 
trees. 

The inquirer company has been directed to 
a@ source where it can probably purchase tam- 
arack timber or lumber, and the addresses of 
any others who so request will be forwarded.— 
EpITOor. | 


A BELATED FREIGHT BILL 

A little over a year ago we purchased a car of 
lumber delivered f. 0. b. cars Erie, Pa., and after 
car had arrived we settled with the mill, deducting 
freight charges as presented to us at that time by 
the railroad company. Some time afterwards the 
railroad company rendered us bill for additional 
freight on account of error either in rate or 
weight. We returned this bill to the railroad, 
advising the name of the shipper and as we had 
already settled on the basis of the original bill, 
we had no reconrse on the shipper for this addi- 
tional freight and asking the railroad to make 
collection from the shipper. 

We have seen reports of cases like this in your 
paper where the court held that the contract for 
shipment was between the consignor and thé rail- 
road company and that this additional freight was 
not collectible from the consignee, but would have 
to be collected from the consignor. If you can give 
us any information on the above it will be greatly 
appreciated by the writer.—INquiRy No. 63. 


[Questions somewhat similar to this have been 
discussed in the past in these pages, but ap- 
parently not exactly the. question presented in 
the foregoing inquiry. The issues of July 14 
and 21, 1917, discussed overcharges of freight, 
and their refund. In the present case it is an 
undercharge, and the question is, who shall pay 
what is still due the carrier? 

Paragraph 8 of the ‘‘conditions’’ printed on 
the back of a straight bill of lading of a rail- 
road company, says: ‘‘The owner or consignee 
shall pay the freight and all other lawful 
charges accruing on said property, and if re- 
quired, shall pay the same before delivery.’’ 

This is explicit. The consignee in the case 
under consideration was the party to whom the 
lumber was shipped and he paid the freight, 
when the lumber was delivered to him, and re- 
imbursed himself by retaining the sum so paid 
out of the price of the lumber, under a contract 
between himself and the seller of the lumber. 
Subsequently, the railroad discovered that it 
had not collected enough, and presented a bill 
to the consignee for the balance, and the dis- 
puted point is, who shall pay this balance? 

The carrier, acting under paragraph 8, 
quoted above, is looking to the consignee for it, 
as it did in the first instance. When the con- 


signee pays this bill, as he paid the other, he 


will have recourse against the seller, as he had 
before, to make good what he pays as freight, 


under the original contract whereby he bought 


the lumber ‘‘delivered f. 0. b. cars Erie, Pa.’’ 

The carrier looks to the owner for the freight. 
The question of ownership, and just when title 
passes from seller to purchaser in the case of 
lumber, might be discussed at great length; 
‘but, as a general proposition, when lumber has 
‘been sold to a purchaser at a distance, its de- 
livery to a carrier, consigned to the purchaser, 
is a legal delivery, and the transfer of title is 
thereby completed. 

In the case under discussion, the railroad 
ceased to look to the consignor from the mo- 
ment of the delivery of the shipment and in- 
voice, and from that moment looked to the con- 
signee, and collected the freight from him in 
the first instance. It is now looking to him 
for the balance claimed to be due; and since 
he paid in part before, it will devolve on him, 
under the same contract or agreement, to pay 
the balance still due.—Eprror. ] 





SCALING SHOP WESTERN PINE 


Will you tell us where we can find out how inch 
shop western pine should be scaled We have been 
buying pine from a western lumber manufacturer 
who apparently scales 7-inch boards, as if they 
were 8-inch, and 5-inch boards as if they were 6- 
inch. A good deal of 14-inch planks are scaled 
as if they were two inches thick. We would ap- 
preciate any information that you can give us, or 
any source that you can refer us to, from which 
we can get this information.—INquiry No. 61. 

[This inquiry comes from Wisconsin, and the 
pine referred to is evidently what botanists 
call Pinus ponderosa, but which lumbermen 
buy and sell under the name western pine, or 
California white pine, if it comes from Cali- 
fornia. It grows in most parts of the region 
west of the Rocky Mountains, belongs in the 
class of yellow pine, and was formerly often 
called western yellow pine. 

It is graded under the rules of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, with head- 
quarters in Portland, Ore. We referred the 
foregoing query to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation for information and received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

‘‘T think your subscriber must have con- 
fused the method of scaling 5/4 and thicker 
shop with inch shop. There is but one grade 
of inch shop in our territory and it is picked 
from the common grades. Consequently, all 
of the boards run in stock widths and lengths, 
as a rule, and it is measured like any other 
inch lumber. If there is any exception to this 
rule anywhere, I presume inch shop would be 
scaled on the same basis that 5/4 and thicker 
shop is scaled.’’ 

The chief complaint of the inquirer is that 
the lumber which he has received is narrower 
than the scale shows, and some of it thinner, 
and that because of this he receives a smaller 
amount than the invoice calls for. The grading 
rules, March 1, 1917, edition, on page 73, con- 
tain a list or table of widths and thicknesses 
of lumber dressed on four sides, showing not 
only the widths of the boards in the rough, 
but the sizes after being dressed. This list fol- 
lows the heading ‘‘Mixed Woods—Standard 
Sizes,’’ and is shown below: 

4” to 4” x 3”. 
6” to 3%” x 5%”. 
8” to 4” x 7%”. 

10” to 4” x9%”. 

12” to 3%” x11144”. 

Apparently it is the custom to allow one- 
fourth of an inch for dressing the two sides, 
and one-half inch for the two edges. It goes 
without saying that the buyers and sellers of 
lumber should familiarize themselves with the 
rules under which that lumber is graded. The 
rules are a sort of court of last resort in case 
of misunderstanding.—EDITOoR. | 


WHAT IS ‘WILLOW GOOD FOR? 


I have a small tract of willow, with trees from 
four to ten inches in diameter. If this stock is 
ripped into plastering lath, would it be possible 
to market the product? How would willow com- 
pare with pine for this use? Can you suggest any- 
thing else that this willow might be used for?— 
Inquiry No, 43. 


[This willow is in Illinois. The trees are 
rather small for lumber; otherwise, the best 
market would be the box factories. Millions of 
feet of willow lumber are yearly made into ship- 
ping boxes*many of which are used by meat 
packing establishments. Some of the lumber 
passes as cottonwood. 


The inquirer should investigate the lath mar- 
kets nearest him to ascertain whether willow 
lath is salable. The wood does not seem to be 
listed as lath material. It is strong enough, 
but when seasoned, the wood is tough and those 
who nail lath might object to it on that ac- 
count. It is tougher than pine. Ease in nail- 
ing is one of the essentials of good lath. 


The small trees should make good crate ma- 
terial, and a market for it might be found as 
crating in furniture or agricultural implement 
factories. Woodenware factories might use it, 
particularly the manufacturers of wash boards 
where it might take the place of cottonwood. 


It may be salable as pulpwood for the paper 
mills, tho it does not appear in available lists 
of such. The address of the inquirer will be 
furnished on request to interested parties.— 
EDITeR. | 


WILL MAKE CEDAR CHESTS 


We want to add to our business the manufacture 
of cedar chests, and we would appreciate any in- 
formation you can furnish us in regard to making 
them.—Inquiry No. 55. 


[A lumber company in Ohio has asked for 
the information mentioned in the foregoing 
query. The selection of the wood is the most 
important matter, because a cedar chest is in- 
tended not only as a handsome receptacle for 
clothing, but it is expected to protect the cloth- 
ing against moths and other injurious insects. 
The odor of the wood is depended on to keep 
insects at a distance, and the cedar with the 
strongest odor should be selected. 


By pretty general consent, this is the south- 
ern red cedar, sometimes called Tennessee ce- 
dar, Virginia cedar, or pencil cedar. The tree 
attains its highest development in Tennessee, 
but it grows in the whole eastern half of the 
United States, and closely related species ex- 
tend their ranges to the Pacific coast. The 
heartwood is red, hence one of its names; the 
sapwood is white. Chest makers like to have 
the red heartwood predominate; but white sap 
and many knots are permitted because they 
improve the artistic appearance of the chest, 
if they are handled with skill. The odor be- 
longs to all parts of the wood, and it extends 
even to the twigs and foliage. 

This is not the only cedar of which chests 
are made. Some use is made of all the cedars 
which have red heartwood and thé characteris- 
tic odor which is counted on to keep insects 
at a distance. The incense cedar of Califor- 
nia and Oregon is so used, as is the western 
red cedar, or shingle cedar, which occurs in 
many localities west of the Rotky Mountains. 
The western junipers, which are very similar 
to southern red cedar in color and odor of the 
wood, are recommended, but suitable lumber 
from these junipers is not abundant, because 
trunks are usually of poor form and the trees 
generally grow in inaccessible places. 

Skilled workmanship increases the sale value 
of the chests by making them highly ornamental. 
They are esteemed as presents for weddings. 
and birthdays, and buyers are apt to consider 
beauty as much as the purely utilitarian quali- 
ties.—EDITOR. ] 
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The General Business Situation 


Altho present conditions can not be called 
satisfactory, the general business situation un- 
doubtedly has developed most favorably during 
the last month. The general trend is toward 
normal and permanent conditions, and present 
disturbances are only to be expected during a 
readjustment such as is now under way. Crops 
thruout the United States and Canada are excel- 
lent, furnishing a good foundation for domestic 
as well as for international business. The rail- 
road situation has improved, and altho still far 
from satisfactory gives promise of gradual bet- 
terment. There is also a better feeling in bank- 
ing circles as to the credit situation, altho 
money undoubtedly will remain tight for some 
months. The present recession of industrial 
activity is not severe enough to be alarming, but 
is incidental to finding a lower price level. 
Indeed, the general trend of prices is downward, 
and pressure of business is slack, with an in- 
crease in unemployment. The period of acute 
searcity of goods or labor seems to be a thing 
of the past, and a competitive situation is de- 
veloping in nearly all lines. Pessimistic prog- 
nostications are not justified, however, for any 
prolonged depression is nowhere anticipated. 
There remains much work in arrears, and an 
imperative need for construction work and for 
production of goods to satisfy domestic as well 
as foreign wants. 


General View of Lumber Market 


The lumber market as a general proposition 
has shown little change during the last two 
weeks. Quiet prevails, and the chief feature of 
the situation is the silent conflict between manu- 
facturers and buyers as to who shall pay the 
recent increases in freight rates. The latter 
demand that the mills should, and while some 
manufacturers have succumbed to this pressure 
for fear of losing needed business, most of the 
large ones entertain the other view of the mat- 
ter. In the meanwhile little business is being 
transacted and the general attitude is one of 
watchful waiting, with the west Coast mills 
probably suffering the most from this state of 
affairs on aceount of the long haul and conse- 
quent high cost to get their products to the 
important middle western and eastern markets. 
However, whether this problem reaches early 
solution or not, any real briskness of the market 
is not looked for this year. General conditions 
militate against that. The trade expects con- 
tinued dullness until next spring, when a ma- 
terial quickening is almost certain to set in. 
Such a statement is based on the outlook that 
financial conditions will be close to normal then, 
making available more money for building con- 
struction, the lack of which is largely responsi- 
ble for the present state of the lumber trade. 
There is in the meanwhile much speculation as 
to the future trend of lumber prices. It is gen- 
erally known that there is a wide range in 
prices, depending upon conditions in the several 
sections. Manufacturers whose financial situa- 
tion is such as to make unnecessary any large 
concessions in prices are holding firmer than 
those whose financial necessities require prompt 
movement of their product. With an improve- 
ment in the market such as is expected when 
the spring buying movement opens up, students 
of the market look for the early elimination of 
the low prices, because of their too close prox- 
imity to the cost of production to make for a 
safe margin of profit; at the same time no gen- 
eral advance over highest prices now prevailing 
is expected, but that values next season will 
show a greater measure of stability. 


The Hardwood Market Situation 


The only feature of the. present hardwood 
market is the enormous movement of lower 
grades. Demand for these grades developed 
several weeks before the recent advance in rail- 
road freight rates, and was thought due to the 
desire of consumers to protect themselves 





against this advance; but the call has continued 
uninterruptedly. The secret of this movement 
appears to be that the box manufacturers are 
very busy filling large orders, this being the 
canning season, and consequently are heavily 
on the market, especially for low grade gum, 
which has taken a rather decided upward turn 
on the market during the last two weeks. 
Poplar is. another wood which is showing 
strength, while the other woods retain about 
the same position as of late. The general mar- 
ket ‘for hardwoods remains very quiet. Furni- 
ture manufacturers and other large consumers 
continue to adhere to their policy of buying only 
in sufficient quantities to fill immediate require- 
ments, and it appears that there is not likely 
to be any change in this policy until after the 
national elections. Apart from the various 
other well known factors, there is one that 
would seriously interfere with forward business, 
if there were any offered, and that is the condi- 
tion of stocks. While these, considering volume, 
are in better shape than for many months, 
hardly any of them are over sixty to ninety 
days dry; whereas buyers will no longer ac- 
cept green or partly dry lumber but insist on 
stock at least five and six months dry. 


Douglas Fir Trade Features 


The feature of the Douglas fir trade seems to 
be a steady dropping off of business from terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi River, attributed to 
the recent advance in freight rates, which adds 
so heavily to the delivered cost of Douglas fir 
in that territory as to remove it from a com- 
petitive basis with southern pine and other 
woods coming in from less distant points. Un- 
til some adjustment is made, either by the trans- 
continental railroads or by the manufacturers, 
or in market conditions themselves, whereby the 
competitive basis is restored, it is likely that 
the present situation will remain unchanged in 
its features. While some low prices on Douglass 
fir are just now being offered east of the Mis- 
sissippi, which would give the impression that 
the Coast mills have assimilated the freight ad- 
vance, these are understood to be almost wholly 
on transit stuff, mill prices having shown very 
little change recently. For the week ended Sept. 
4, member mills of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association reported: 

Shipments of Production of 

49,499,780’ 67,115,152’ 


Orders of 
39,648,059’ 


Features of Western Pines 


The market for western pines is very firm, 
and business on the whole is better than a few 
weeks ago. Trade in the Chicago territory is 
little improved, but farther east the market 
apparently has assumed a better tone, and in the 
Prairie States business is good; and it is from 
this latter section that the western pine mills 
at this time secure the largest volume of busi- 
ness. There is practically no demand for shop 
lumber, as the sash and door factories are at 
present operating on very small scale. The 
dullness in this item has not been accompanied 
by a decline in price, however, for the mills do 
not believe that they could increase their vol- 
ume of business under present conditions even 
by lowering the price. Common lumber is in good 
demand in the Prairie States especially, but also 
in the East, and is firm in price. Uppers are 
searce and hard fo get, and manufacturers with 
stocks of these could sell at any time at any 
reasonable price. For the week ended Sept. 4, 
thirty-one Inland Empire mills report as fol- 
lows: 


Shipments of Production of Orders of 
18,091,000’ 25,619,000’ 10,775,000’ 
Six miles in the sugar and white pine section 
of California and southern Oregon report for 
the same week: 


Shipments of Production of 


Orders of 
2,116,000’ 6,570,000’ 


1,016,000’ 


The Southern Pine Trade 


The southern pine trade has passed a feature- 
less week. Altho there has been a slight ex- 
pansion in the volume of business originating in 
certain sections east of the Mississippi River 
due to the high freight rates‘on Douglas fir, 
trade has been quiet and has been confined 
largely to car material, small lots to country 
yards, and rig and derrick material for the oil 
fields. There continues to be a wide spread be- 
tween prices, but current quotations on the 
whole appear to be about $3 below prices pre- 
vailing thirty days ago. 

* * * 

For the week ended Sept. 4, forty-one mills 
in the North Carolina pine territory reported as 
follows: 

Shipments of Production of 

5,838,799’ 6,134,992’ 


Orders of 
3,410,600’ 


Facts Regarding Cypress 

Practically no alteration in the cypress situa- 
tion is evident. While orders from certain sec- 
tions, such as the Chicago territory and some 
points east, have for long been small, business 
originating nearer home has been large engugh 
to keep the mills busy and prevent stocks from 
accumulating. Current orders are not plenti- 
ful, but until very recently they were heavy and 
the mills still have enough on hand to keep 
them busy for some weeks. The stock situa- 
tion at the cypress mills is rather unusual when 
the same situation in other lumber producing 
territories is considered. The cypress mills ap- 
pear to have trouble in filling even the most 
ordinary bill. Thick stock, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, 
is very scarce, particularly in the first men- 
tioned thickness. Thin stock is in better sup- 
ply, tho by no means plentiful. Very few mills 
ean handle orders for mixed cars that call for 
even part loading of thick stock. 


The Hemlock Situation 


Hemlock is a wood that has almost complete- 
ly disappeared from all but the strictly home 
markets during the last few months. Competi- 
tion from Douglas fir and southern pine has 
become too strenuous, prices on these two woods 
having declined to levels so low that the hem- 
lock manufacturers are making no attempt to 
meet them. However, northern Wisconsin and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan remain fertile 
markets for this wood. Great development 
work, agricultural and industrial, is progressing 
there and large quantities of hemlock are con- 
sumed. It is a curious fact that practically all 
this business is in 2-inch stock, and that 1-inch 
is almost entirely neglected and a drug on the 
market. Few of the hemlock mills are now 
operating, in view of the general market situa- 
tion, and those which are equipped to do so eut 
hardwoods instead. Many of the mills, further- 
more, are selling their hemlock logs to the paper 
mills, claiming this to be more profitable than 
manufacturing would be. 


At the Redwood Mills 


Altho the California redwood mills are finding 
business rather scarce at this time, they are 
steadily working with a view to replenishing 
their decidedly low and broken stocks before 
the new rush for their product, which they cen- 
fidently expect with the coming of the spring 
buying season. The present volume of busi- 
ness received is largely industrial, tho there is 
also a sprinkling of yard orders. The mills 
announce that their car supply is quite satis- 
factory, and that they can give prompt atten- 
tion to business offered at this time. There 
has been no change in prices, which remain 
practically the same as those established last 
spring. During the week erided Sept. 4, ten 
redwood mills reported as follows: 

Shipments of Production of 

4,555,000’ 6,816,000’ 


Orders of 
3,708,000’ 
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Commerce Commission Decisions 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16—In a fourth 
section order made public today, carriers who 
are parties to I. C. C. No. 336, filed by Agent 
F. L. Speiden, are authorized to establish the 
same rates on. lumber and articles taking the 
same rates or arbitraries higher to Hoxie, Kane 
and Julesburg, Colo., and Creston, Wyo., on the 
Union Pacific, as were in effect immediately 
prior to the effective date of that tariff, sub- 
ject to increases authorized in ex parte 74, 
without observing the long and short haul 
clause. 

Carriers who are parties to the same tariff 
are authorized, in a second order, to establish 
the same routing in connection with rates on 
lumber and articles taking the same rates or 
arbitraries higher from points on the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern to points on the St. Louis 
& San Francisco as was in effect immediately 
prior to the effective date of I. C. C. No. 336, 
without observing the long and short haul 
clause. 

The commission has denied, effective Jan. 1 
next, fourth section application No. 11530, filed 
by the Texas & Pacific Railway, seeking author- 
ity to continue on piling, poles and posts from 
Shreveport, La., to Church Point, Crowley, 
Opelousas, Fort Barre and Rayne, La., without 
observing long and short haul clause. 





Statistics on Freight Movement 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 16—A summary 

of freight commodity statistics of Class 1 rail- 
roads (roads having annual operating revenues 
of more than one million dollars) for the quarter 
ended March 31, shows that a total of 8,007,435 
cars were moved, or 275,931,603 short tons on 
origimating roads, while the total of originated 
traffic and that received from connections was 
15,115,677 cars, aggregating 511,699,501 short 
tons. The total number of cars loaded with 
lumber and forest products originated by re- 
porting railroads or received from connections 
was 1,786,447, aggregating 50,062,393 short 
tons. The largest volume of forest products 
moved in the western district, which handled 
792,933 cars, aggregating 24,049,070 tons, with 
the southern district second with 409,859 cars, 
aggregating 10,571,501 tons of revenue freight. 





Confer on Taxation Problems 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—The bureau of 

internal revenue, the Treasury Department, yes- 
terday began a series of conferences on pro- 
posed changes in the form, of the income tax 
returns. All of the leading industries were 
represented. R. B. Goodman represented the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and R. M. Rickey, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, and George W. Ward, of the Georgia-Flori- 
da Saw Mill Association, were present and par- 
ticipated. 

The conference was called in response to a 
large volume of complaints but it speedily de- 
veloped that the conferees were wholly without 
a plan of procedure and had few constructive 
suggestions to offer. Mr. Goodman suggested 
that it would be wise to divide the conference 
into committees to discuss specific questions and 
endeavor to work out a plan. This was done 
but little progress was made. Some of the con- 
ferees came prepared to speak by the hour and 
were prepared to criticise everything with noth- 
ing really helpful to suggest by way of substi- 
tute. ‘ 

While this conference was in progress Dr. 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional association, was attending a tax confer- 
ence in New York where all leading national 
and regional business Yssociations were repre- 
sented. While numerous suggestions were made, 


little was done in the way of affirmative recom- 
mendations. The conference was almost unani- 
mously opposed to the proposed sales tax. The 
conferees wanted to get rid of the excess profits 
tax, but while a committee had been at work all 
summer it was not prepared to present a specific 
substitute for raising the money otherwise. To 
find an adequate substitute has been the great 
problem in all tax conferences to date. 


Bequeaths Scholarship Fund 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept. 16.—Walter C. 
Winchester, for many years prominent in the 
lumbering and banking business in this city 
and whose death occured here on Saturday, 
Aug. 28, left a large part of his estate as a 
scholarship fund for Grand Rapids high school 
pupils, to be known as the Walter C. Winchester 
Scholarship Fund. Other large sums were 





THE LATE W. C. WINCHESTER, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


given to charitable institutions, to the Foun- 
tain Street Baptist Church of this city and to 
a training school in India. Mr. Winchester was 
president of the Van Keulen & Winchester Lum- 
ber Co. and of the Turtle Lake Lumber Co., of 
Winchester, Wis., and was connected with the 
Wilmarth Showcase Co. and the Gibson Refrig- 
erator Co., of Greenville. He was also identified 
with a number of banking and industrial enter- 
prises in Michigan. He was sixty-one years 
old and is survived by a widow, three brothers 
and two sisters. 





A CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTION 


Has the lumber industry, as other in- 
dustries have done, adapted production 
to the facilities for shipping? If not, 
is its failure to do so a result of lack of 
information as to the market conditions? 
Or of faulty organization within the in- 
dustry? Or of conditions affecting only 
certain individual mills? 

If it is true that production is not 
complete until the commodity has 
reached the consumer, there is in gen- 
eral the same reason for adjusting the 
output of lumber to the facilities for 
transporting it to the markets as there 
is for adjusting the supply of logs to the 
mill to the sawing capacity of the mill 
itself. Is the lumberman accustomed to 
think of production in this light?—The 
late Will H. Parry, Federal Trade Com- 
missioner. 











Associate Counsel Resigns 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINaTON, D. C., Sept. 15.—Robert Ash, 

who has been associated with L. C. Boyle, gen- 
eral counsel for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the last year and a half, 
has tendered his resignation to take effect Oct. 
1. Mr. Ash said today his future plans have 
not been definitely determined, but it is prob- 
able he will remain in Washington and practice 
law. Mr. Ash has been in close touch with the 
lumber industry for several years. 





Northern Logging Congress Meets 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 16.—The third an- 
nual meeting of the Northern Logging Con- 
gress, held here today, was distinguished by the 
determination of the loggers to make the work 
of the association more permanent in char- 
acter. A committee of three, consisting of R. 
McLean, E. A. Clubine and J. W. Gleason, were 
appointed to draft bylaws and provide means 
of revenue, so that the association may employ 
a paid secretary. 

The morning session was given over to a 
discussion of logging conditions. Work in the 
woods is being delayed, and it would seem that 
the winter’s production of logs, especially of 
hemlock logs, will be somewhat curtailed, as 
hemlock is being used more and more for pulp. 

The afternoon session opened with a moving 
picture showing machines of the Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Co., the Clyde Iron Works, Holt 
Manufacturing Co., and the John F. Byers 
Machinery Co. After the pictures, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 


President—J. D. Toomey, Mellen, Wis. 


Vice President—S. E. Switzer, Wabeno, Wis. 


Secretary-treasurer—R. A. Fultz, of the M. J. 
Wallrich Land Co., Shawano, Wis. 

Another important matter taken up was the 
control and elimination of the manufacture and 
distribution of ‘‘moonshine’’ whiskey in north- 
ern territory. The president was empowered 
to name a committee of five to take necessary 
measures to stamp out the illegal liquor traffic 
and to codperate with the Government in the 
enforcement of the’ prohibition laws. The 
president was also empowered to name a com- 
mittee of two men from each regional asso- 
ciation to consider matters of importance and 
to advise members of the association upon such 
matters. 

The meeting was adjourned subject to the 
call of the president. 





Looking Toward Foreign Trade 


A study of foreign trade activities of local 
commercial organizations in various parts of 
the country, just completed by the foreign 
commerce department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, shows that inland 
cities are taking greater interest in foreign 
commerce. Some of the most intensive activ- 
ities in foreign trade were found in such cities 
as Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Detroit and 
Cincinnati. 

The secretary of the Des Moines Chamber of 
Commerce puts out a foreign trade letter to 
the membership. Chambers of commerce in 
Texas give considerable attention to Mexican 
trade. They have had the chance for short 
range beginnings in foreign trade with traders 
speaking a foreign tongue. The Houston 
Chamber of Commerce has just announced the 
appointment of a special foreign trade secre- 
tary. 





JOHN BartraM of Philadelphia in 1749 pre- 
dicted a timber famine in this country and drew 
up plans for tree planting in order to be pre- 
pared for the pinch. Little attention was paid 
to his warning. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA SHIPMENTS TO STATES 


Vancouver, B. ©., Sept. 11.—Material in- 
creases in the amounts of exports of wood 
products from British Columbia to the United 
States are noted for the first half of 1920 as 
compared with the corresponding period in 
1919, the aggregate increase being $9,636,719 
in value, or 115 percent. The increase in 
value easily shows a higher percentage due to 
the advanced price of these products. There 
has been also a substantial increase in the 
quantities shipped. The transactions for the 
six months ended June 30 as compared with 
the same period of 1919, are as follows: Lum- 
ber, 95,779,998 feet as against 50,998,950 feet; 
siding, 10,099,476 feet as against 6,834,575 
feet; flooring, 2,900,399 feet as against 510,413 
feet; lath, 18,356,000 against 1,962,000; mold- 
ing, 1,815,997 feet as against no shipments de- 
clared for previous period; wood pulp, 22,662,- 
069 pounds as against 8,683,097 pounds; piling, 
74,615 pieces against 26,492 pieces; and box 
shooks, 324,250 pieces as against no shipments 
declared for previous period. The records also 
show increases in the quantities of shingles, 
posts and pulp wood shipped. Decreases in 
quantities appear in logs, ties, paper, poles, 
shingle bolts, shingle bands, firewood and 
staves, but the decreases are practically nil 
with the exception of the first item listed, and 
only four items show a loss in the value of the 
shipments, totaling $55,838. While the quan- 
tity of logs shipped fell off from 18,753,138 
feet to 17,517,355 feet, or approximately 7 
percent, the value increased from $318,033 to 
$516,015, or over 60 percent. 





NEW HARDWOOD SALES ORGANIZATION 


Eunice, La., Sept. 13.—A new corporation 
has been formed under the laws of Indiana and 
domiciled at Indianapolis, in which Louisiana 
lumbermen are interested, and which will sell 
the hardwood product of several mills in this 
section. The name of the new concern is the 
Southern Hardwood Sales Co. F. H. Stanford, 
formerly sales manager for the New Deemer 
Manufacturing Co., Deemer, Miss., is secretary 
and treasurer of the company and will be in 
charge of the office at Indianapolis. The presi- 
dent is J. B. Robinson, of the Pelican Lumber 
Co., Mound, La. The other incorporators are: 
F. L. Adams, of the Newell Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Eunice; A. N. Smith, of the Bomer-Blanks 
Lumber Co., Blanks, La.; G. P. Gammill, of the 
New Deemer Manufacturing Co., Deemer, Miss. 
The company will handle the output of the sev- 
eral mills mentioned. Mr. Stanford is now in 
Indianapolis getting the business underway. 





DEFEND OUSTING OF AGITATOR 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Sept. 13.—Several days 
ago Gov. Lee M. Russell issued a statement thru 
the press criticizing the citizens of Sumrall for 
the reception they gave C. H. Franck, an or- 
ganizer for the Timberworkers’ Union, when he 
visited that place-with a view to forming a local 
there. The citizens of Sumrall have issued the 
following statement in reply, which is signed 
by merchants, doctors as well as other ctizens 
of that town. The statement is as follows: 


Inasmuch as Gov. Lee M. Russell, in a statement 
given out thru the public press under date of Sept. 
4, 1920, without first consulting the people of 
Sumrall but accepting unqualifiedly the statements 
of one C. H. Franck, charged that certain citizens 
of Sumrall have been guilty of “Gangsterism, thug- 
gery and outlawry” in connection with an assault 
on C, H. Franck. 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, having investi- 
gated the matter, beg to make the following state- 
ment in behalf of our community. 

When Franck came to our town it was known 
that he had been requested some months before to 
leave Paqsngrehe, Miss., because it was charged 
that he had been the instigator and breeder of 
strikes, trouble and strife in that community, and 
that both union and nonunion men had joined in 
the request that he leave and not return. 

It was reported also that he had come to our 
town for the purpose of organizing a local of the 
International Timberworkers’ Union, the domicile 
of which is Seattle, Wash., wherein whites and 
negroes would all be in the same organization and 


on a common level. It was the opinion that a man 
of Franck’s reputation and ideas of racial equality 
and association should not be permitted to foist 
himself upon our community. Our citizens felt 
that our community was enjoying peace and tran- 
quility and did not need advice or the assistance 
of outside influence. He was so informed and 
agreed to leave, but said he would return and 
carry out his purpose, and it was only then that 
our people felt the sense of outrage which they 
could not control and gave him a shower of eggs. 
The people of Sumrall are law abiding and patri- 
otic and purpose that the community shall con- 
tinue so, and our people are guided by pure mo- 
tives. 


The above statement received one hundred 
twenty-nine signatures, including those of 
professional men, bank officials, business men, 
teachers and clergymen. 





HUNTING TREES WITH HIS CAMERA 


PorTLAND, OrE., Sept. 11.—While strolling 
thru the pine forests in the Feather River 
country, northern California, A. D. Thrane, 
Portland manager of J. D. Lacey & Co., timber 





CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY A. D. THRANE 


factors, found some splendid specimens for his 
camera. Among these was a California white 
pine straight as the proverbial shortest given 
line between two points and without a branch 
or blemish for at least 100 feet from the 
ground. He also captured with his camera 
some huge specimens of sugar pine. Mr. 
Thrane returned from the trip this week. 





“SOME” CAR OF DROP SIDING 


Wricut City, Oxna., Sepf. 13.—What is 
claimed to be a record breaking shipment for 
this part of the country is a car of No. 2 yel- 
low pine drop siding, which was manufactured 
by the Choctaw Lumber Co., of this city, and 
consigned to the Milne Lumber Co., of Carpen- 
ter, Ill. It contained 52,228 feet of the siding 
and the Choctaw company is to be commended 
for the part it is taking in loading cars to ¢ca- 
pacity and thereby helping to alleviate the car 
shortage. 


ORGANIZE COMPANY AND BUY TEXAS MILL 


ORANGE, TEx., Sept. 12—A. M. H. Stark, 
O. M. Bowen and F. J. Brou have organized 
the Stark-Bowen Lumber Co. here with a cap- 
ital stock of half a million dollars. The gen- 
eral offices are at Orange and the company’s 
first mill is at Toomey, La., seven miles east of 
this city on the Southern Pacific. Mr. Stark 
some months ago purchased a small mill being 
operated at. Toomey by D. O. Dunn and asso- 
ciates, and he and Mr. Bowen have just fin- 
ished supervising the remodeling of the plant. 
Its capacity at present will be 30,000 feet daily 
and this will be increased at an early date. 
Later the company will build a mill at Orange 
to take advantage of the ideal exporting con- 
ditions here. 

The company has several thousand acres of 
timber land owned by it in fee simple in Orange 
County, Texas, and Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana, 
and owns the timber rights on many thousands 
of acres in addition thereto. 

Mr. Stark, president of the company, will be 
in charge of the land and timber end of the 
business. Mr. Bowen, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, will be in charge of the manufac- 
turing end and the local offices will be in charge 
of Mr. Brou, secretary, who until his associa- 
tion with the new firm was for years identified 
with the Miller-Link Lumber Co. here. 





WILL NOT ABSORB INCREASE 


ABERDEEN, WaSH., Sept. 11.—Evidently the 
prevailing sentiment here is that millmen will 
not absorb the increased freight rate on lumber 
ordered after the advance went into effect. 


Henry Blagen, sales manager of the Gray’s 
Harbor Lumber Co., says that his company has 
no intention of absorbing the advance. On 
Aug. 25 the company wired to customers whose 
orders it was unable to fill prior to the advance, 
asking whether they wanted the stock shipped 
or the orders canceled. Only a few cancela- 
tions were received. In quoting on new busi- 
ness Mr. Blagen says his company intends to 
quote on f. o. b. mill basis and add the freight 
at the new rate based on estimated weights. 
In his opinion the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in ordering the advance in rates in- 
tended to benefit the carriers but not to penal- 
ize shippers and manufacturers of lumber. In 
buying other commodities, he said, prices are 
quoted on a delivered basis and no question is 
raised regarding the buyer’s assuming any dif- 
ference in rate. He thinks it should be the 
same with lumber as with hay and other com- 
modities, and that the mills should continue to 
make a delivered price. 

T. W. Tebb, sales manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency,: said that West coast mills 
ean not afford to absorb the advance. The 
average cost of logs in the Gray’s Harbor dis- 
trict is $24, the average cost of manufacturing 
lumber is $12 and the upper grades produced do 
not exceed 25 percent of the cut. In Mr. Tebb’s 
opinion the increased rates will shut the West 
coast mills out of the best consuming markets, 
and unless adjustments favorable to the West 
coast are made quickly to permit competition 
with other woods in the middle West and east- 
ern territories, many coast mills must close 
down or confine business to water shipment un- 
til such time as the consumer ean absorb the 
advance. 

Except when it failed to get orders out at 
the time called for in-the contract, Henry West, 
sales manager, of the A. J. West Lumber Co., 
said his company did not intend to absorb the 
advance. It is quite possible, he said that there 
will be a slight adjustment of mill prices, but 
he looks for no change in the basis of figuring 
delivered prices, and does not think that any 
shippers will consider absorbing the freight ad- 
vance. From observations Mr. West had made 
while in the South during the early part of the 
summer he concluded that retailers could pay 
the advanced freight rate without making any 
change in their present prices to the trade. 
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— Efficiency Puts Good Ideas to Work—Success Formulas Must Include the 
Broader Vision—Misunderstanding of Economics Underlies Labor Discontent 


TALKER TALKS; DOER GETS RESULTS 


The business agent of the general church 
organization sat in the dull colored little study 
with the minister, planning a local financial 
campaign. The village church had been al- 
lotted $1,000 as its share of the big drive; a 
sum scandalously large in the eyes of numerous 
of the local flock, The minister was feeling 
secretly harassed and very much at a loss how 
to proceed; for raising money for local improve- 
ments was a task before which he quailed. In 
fact the choice of roofing material had once 
engaged his congregation in a wrangle that 
had lasted for two months and had all but 
driven him into resigning his charge. He ad- 
mired the unhurried and unassuming bearing 
of confidence of the business agent and his abil- 
ity to make a series of decisions and to make 
them stick; but he had a growing feeling of 
alarm that the agent would frame up a cam- 
paign in the quiet of the study and then would 
leave the minister alone in the unpleasant task 
of going up against the buzz saw. 

‘*Now,’’ said the agent, ‘‘I believe we have 
all the preliminary details in hand except one. 
In conducting any campaign there must be a 
local man in charge who will take over the 
direction of the work and assume a certain 
amount of responsibility.’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said the minister in a discouraged 
voice. He had a gloomy vision of himself 
butting his brains out against the stone wall of 
local prejudice and parsimony. 

‘“Sometimes,’’ the agent continued, ‘‘the 
lecal pastor takes charge, but we don’t recom- 
mend this. Often the pastors feel that their 
spiritual leadership suffers when they engage in 
a scramble for money; and it is usually good for 
the health of a church to put a capable layman 
in charge of such a campaign. It brings home 
a realization of the fact that the progress of 
the church is a cooperative affair. Now whom 
would you recommend?’’ 

The minister felt an immense relief mixed 
with a bit of alien emotion. Had this keen eyed 
agent sized him up as a business incompetent? 
He wondered. 


Willing to Undertake; Shows Poor Results 


‘“Well,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s Brother Wilbur. 
I always think of him when there is business 
to be done, because he always seems willing 
to undertake anything that comes up. Un- 
doubtedly he is the man.’’ 

‘*Wilbur?’’ said the agent. ‘‘He’s a local 
lumberman isn’t he? Yes, I came by his yard, 
and I met him at church yesterday. I hadn’t 
thought of him. Isn’t the other lumberman a 
member of your church, too?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said the minister, ‘‘Brother Blake 
belongs to the church, but I regret to say he 
doesn’t attend very regularly. Brother Wilbur 
is much more regular.’’ 

‘Now this Wilbur,’’ said the agent; ‘‘does 
he have notable success in running the church’s 
business? ’? ‘ 

The minister reflected that during recent 
years very little success of any degree had at- 
tended the management of the church’s affairs, 
so he made an evasive answer. But he sud- 
denly found himself crossexamined upon his 
eandidate’s capacity in his own business, in his 
social and community relations and in his politi- 
cal activities. He felt without knowing just 
why that he wasn’t making out a very good case 
for Willing Wilbur. 

‘*Runs but isn’t nominated for office,’’ said 
the agent, quoting an answer to a question. 
‘‘Well, a great many excellent people have that 
experience. You think Wilbur is our man, do 
you?’’ 


‘«Why, yes, I do. Indeed, I hardly know what 
I could say to him or what he would think if 
he were not given charge. His long service en- 
titles him to much consideration.’’ 


Condition of Yard Belies His Bragging 


In the frowsy little lumber office the agent 
fell strangely silent and left the conversation to 
the minister and the lumberman. His eye 
wandered over the littered desk, out thru the 
glass door and over the empty bins with stock 
piled in front of them in the alley and rested 
for a moment in one corner of the office where 
fresh paint had been spread over a few yards 
of plaster. Evidently this unfinished job had 
been abandoned weeks or months before. 

The minister became impatient and finally 
mentioned the object of the visit. | Wilbur 
brightened at once and asked questions which 
the agent allowed the minister to answer. The 
lumberman said at once that of course he would 
undertake the work, tho it was a dirty job try- 
ing to get money out of those skinflints. 

‘‘This is a dead church, Brother Ryan,’’ 
Wilbur said as he pushed back his ragged felt 
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**T can give you a check for $1,000 right now’’ 


hat. ‘‘You ain’t any idea how hard it is to 
put things over, but I guess you and I can if 
anybody can. The folks here hang to a nickel 
like a drowning man to a straw. But there’s 
plenty of money in the bunch, and I guess I can 
shake ’em down. Last year I believe I could 
of got a new church built if I hadn’t got so 
busy putting the county fair on its feet. <A 
man can’t do everything at once.’’ 

Still the agent refrained from talking about 
his mission. After a time he steered the con- 
versation skilfully into other channels and at 
length told Wilbur of a projected farm organi- 
zation in the county, something of which the 
lumberman had not heard. 

‘*Say! Is that so?’’ the latter demanded. 
‘‘Who’d of thunk it of them old moss backs! 
Just my idea exactly. In fact I’ve talked about 
it so much I bet that’s what started it. A good 
business man if he got into that outfit could 
save ’em from a lot of serious mistakes. I 
got to look into this. Who’d you say is getting 
it up?’? 

In the full tide of this new subject the agent 
and the minister floated out to the sidewalk. 

**You go on home,’’ the agent said, not un- 
kindly, to the minister. ‘‘I’m going to see 
Blake.’’ 


The following Saturday the agent and the min- 
ister again stood in Wilbur’s office. 

‘¢Sorry I can’t run your campaign for you,’’ 
Wilbur was saying, ‘‘ but this here farmer outfit 
is going to take too much of my time. I can’t 
spare the time and work raising church money. 
This here other thing is too important, if you 
know what I mean. No offense or nothing, 
but I’m just telling you. I wish you may have 
good luck, and I’m sorry you got such a tough 
job on your hands. Especially without good, 
competent help.’’ 

The agent almost dragged the minister out on 
to the sidewalk. 

‘Two minutes more,’’ he said, ‘‘and our 
friend would have talked himself into giving us 
his services. Let’s go and see Blake.’’ 


Reluctant to Undertake; but Has the Punch 


The minister was puzzled and a little angry. 

‘May I ask if Brother Blake has promised 
us his services?’’ 

‘On the contrary,’’ the agent said with a 
slight smile, ‘‘he gave every indication of re- 
fusing and only consented to consider it after 
I had used on him all the selling power I have 
in me.’’ 

‘*T am ready to tell you that I’ll undertake 
your campaign, Mr. Ryan,’’ said Blake as the 
agent and the preacher stood in his modest 
but orderly office. ‘‘When you talked to me 
last Monday I felt doubtful of the success of 
the drive and even more doubtful of the pro- 
priety of my undertaking it. My experience 
with church work has been that people under- 
take it thoughtlessly and let it drop when the 
job proves harder than they think. But what 
you said about my obligation in the matter has 
been sticking in my mind all week. Last night 
I got a few of my friends together, and we 
talked about this and other things. We know we 
can raise the money. But it seems to all of us 
that if we send $1,000 into the general funds 
of the church we can do no less than to raise 
and spend a liberal sum in our own congrega- 
tion. If you wish I can give you a check for 
$1,000 right now.’’ 

The next day the agent preached in the little 
church from a lengthy text: ‘‘Some fell upon 
stony places, where they had not much earth; 
and forthwith they sprung up, because they had 
no deepness of earth. And when the sun was 
up, they were scorched; and because they had 
no root, they withered away. But other fell 
into good ground, and brought forth fruit.’’ 


* * * 


UNSUCCESSFUL SUCCESS FORMULAS 


It was an open secret that the ‘‘Old Man’’ 
was getting ready to let go of part of the im- 
mediate control of the yard. No one who 
knew the shrewd and rather kindly owner 
thought he would pass the complete administra- 
tion of the business over to anyone else. It 
meant too much to him. He had started it on 
a shoestring and had brought it to large size 
and unquestioned soundness thru a good many 
hard middle years. But there were plain signs 
of a change and consequently a mild flurry of 
excitement around the office over the possible ap- 
pointment of a general manager. 


Decides to Retire and Appoints Manager 


The Old Man had been boss in every sense. 
There wasn’t any job in. the office or yard he 
couldn’t do and not many he had not done at 
some time or other as part of his regular 
daily duties. He had carrried the responsibili- 


ties and had done a vast amount of the work. 
His helpers were little more than clerks. But. 
the old fashioned plan was not the result of 
ignorance on the Old Man’s part of modern 
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forms of organization. He was vice president 
of the Corn Growers’ National and director 
of the Lowvale Steam Trap Co. and carried on a 
large amount of other business thru subordi- 
nates. The lumber yard was his pet, his own; 
and he delighted in running it. 


Force Expects One or Two to Get the Job 


The office foree had picked two favorites, 
and everybody agreed that one or the other 
would be the new manager. Neither, it is true, 
had developed much executive ability. George 
Beard spent most of his time at the order 
desk; but if anything of importance developed 
over the counter or the ’phone the Old Man was 
sure to have hold of it before George had a 
chance to show his brilliance. Harry Ray was 
head bookkeeper and felt that he was a born 
financier. He tried to start in a modest way by 
making all the collections; but here again the 
Old Man interfered and added the collection of 
hard accounts to his enormous round of duties. 

It was apparent to everyone that these two 
were called into frequent conference with the 
Old Man and that they showed indubitable 
signs of increased importance and responsibility. 
They remained good friends, which spoke much 
in their favor, and they even discussed the 
Problem of Success with each other. George 
had a Formula with a capital letter: ‘‘ Know 
the right people. Business is largely a mat- 
ter of the right connections. Look to these 
and the rest follows.’’ Harry also boiled down 
the experience of the ages, in regard to busi- 
ness, into a personally conducted rule: ‘‘ Busi- 
ness is a sum of details. Care for the details 
and the rest follows.’’ 


Encouraged; One Buries Himself in Detail 


Harry became a terror to the clerical force. 
A missing cent in the petty cash was a doomed 
coin. It was trailed with all the patience and 
eagerness of the bloodhounds after the escaped 
convict. A letter filed in the wrong place was a 
crime too complete for adequate punishment. 
The perpetual inventory called for an exactitude 
that drove one blonde young thing to marry an 
insurance agent whom she didn’t particularly 
like. He told her he thought office systems were 
‘fall bull’’; whereupon she wept on his collar, 
resigned her job and rode with him to the 
preacher’s on a truck load of cement. 


The Other Decides to Be a ‘‘Good Mixer’’ 


George had his name put up at a couple of 
clubs where he’d meet the right people. He 
also learned to play golf and developed what 
was reputed to be a marvellous ‘‘ poker face.’’ 
He also gained the reputation of being a ‘‘ good 
loser’’ in his assiduous cultivation of acquain- 
tances. Not having many captains of finance to 
work on he practiced with traveling salesmen. 
And soon these knights of the grip looked for- 
ward with keen anticipation to their calls at 
Blairsville; tho their sales managers usually 
expressed contrary emotions. 

Each of the two boys was agreeably sur- 
prised at the rapidity of his own development 
and spoke in a large, patronizing way of the 
era of young men. 


Both Lack a Broad Vision of Business 


A month later the Old Man was talking with 
a director of the bank. 

‘*Going south pretty soon?’’ asked the di- 
rector. 

“Pretty soon, I suppose,’’ said the Old 
Man. ‘‘T have to get a man in charge of the yard 
first.’? 

**Got him picked?’’ 

**T reckon.’’ 

‘Which of the pair is it?’’ 

‘‘Which of what pair?’’ 

‘“Why, George and Harry.’’ 

The Old Man laughed shortly. 

**Neither,’’ he said. 

‘*What’s the trouble?’’ asked the director. 
**Didn’t you like their rules of success?’’ 

**Bully,’’ said the Old Man. 
stuff. Only trouble was the boys didn’t know 
what their rules meant. It cramps your style to 
talk a language you don’t know.’’ 

‘*Tell me about it.’’ 


**Corking good . 


Success Requires Industry and Hard Thinking 


‘*Simplest thing ever. First, I doubled their 
salaries. That costs something, but it generally 
shows what’s in a man. George got so en- 
grossed in spending his new wealth, always 
with the ultimate good of the business in view, 
of course, that he had pesky little time left to 
work for me. A young fellow doesn’t get by 
in business unless he works more or less at the 
job. Neither does an old one. Harry got his 
nose so glued to his ledgers and his office ex- 
pense he couldn’t see a piece of new business 
that hit him in the eye. I want to know about 
details myself, and at first I thought Harry was 
the Christmas package I’d asked Santa Claus 
for. But some men think while they work, and 
others just work. I can buy a machine that will 
add and substract, but I can’t buy a machine 
that will think. Harry can add and substract, 
and heavens knows he can work. I’ve got a 
reputation for industry, so they tell me, but 
honest to hek I got so I wanted to jump on that 
boy and bung him up, he worked so hard. Too 
bad he never did anything. Harry’s going into 
the accounting department of the bank, and 
George is going on the road for a sporting goods 
concern. ’’ 

‘¢ And who’s going to run the lumber yard?’’ 


Clear Ideas and a Level Head Appreciated 


‘*Well, I reckon it’s going to be a young 
fellow who is working out in the yard. He 
wanted outdoor work to help him get over the 
flu. He married a nice girl whose first idea 
isn’t keeping up with the Joneses, and he’s got 
a good head piece and some muscles he’s well 





This is the seventh of a series of articles 
written by women especially for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN telling 
why they want homes. The series of 
articles, written from the heart, contains 
some very valuable suggestions for retail 
lumbermen.—E DITOR. 


Why I Want a Home 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Why do I want ahome! This is much 
better—why wouldn’t I want a home? 
Because I am a natural girl. 

Every natural girl wants her own 
home, She has dreamed of that home 
since that time, long ago, when she 
ceased to play with her dolls and began 
to keep a diary. For that is a definite 
period in every girl’s development. She 
then begins to tell her most secret 
longings to her ‘‘precious book.’’ And 
on almost every page she shyly men- 
tions her ‘‘home.’’ 

Mine always had a charming hall. 
For there my guests caught their first 
glimpse of my home. My hall had to 
be perfect. And indeed, my dream- 
castle was perfect. 

But the hall, the entrance into the 
home beautiful, must be all that art and 
harmony can make it, if one would have 
one’s guests pleased at once. First 
impressions are lasting. 

And so the dream-home is builded. 
Room after room until the longing for 
the reality takes hold of the natural 
girl’s very heart. It is the home first, 
my friend, and then the man who will 
best fit into the harmonious whole. 

Here is a bit of a secret. The natural 
girl creates her ideal man because of 
her dream-home. He must fit into the 
home, perfectly. Her home; her man; 
her ideal, her joyous dream come true. 

Why do I want a home? Because I 
believe in the longings of my earliest 
girlhood. I can not accomplish my work 
in life unless these longings, inspired 
by some unseen Power, are realized. 

Every natural girl has builded her 
home in her heart. 

DOROTHY DALE. 














-fellow workmen. 


acquainted with. He’s got some rules of suc- 
cess, too, and the best part of it is that he 
knows the language of success. Maybe I’m 
wrong, but I think I’m right. I think it hard 
enough so that I’m pulling out six weeks from 
tonight. ’’ 

Said Harry; ‘‘The trouble with the Old 
Man is that he doesn’t appreciate faithful in- 
dustry. A man simply doesn’t have a chance, 
working for him.’’ 

Said George: ‘‘I had to get out for my 
own business good. The Old Man is so old 
fashioned it’s a wonder he doesn’t use quill 
pens. He simply can’t appreciate modern ideas 
or the value of young blood.’’ 

* * * 


VIEWPOINTS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL 


‘¢Look at the nice little boy,’’ said Jake 
with a bitter smile, looking toward.a young 
fellow in shirt sleeves and white collar who had 
just come out of the yard office. ‘‘Ain’t he 
pretty, tho! Too bad, too bad. He was a good 
sort once when he worked in the yard, but 
dirty big business has him, body and soul. He’s 
scramblin’ for profits as tho he was one of the 
predatory owners of the filth. He’s by way of 
gettin’ to be a whip-crackin’ bully. Come over 
here, Dick, me boy. I want to deal firmly with 
ye for the good of your soul.’’ 


Calls Hustler a Willing Slave of Capital 


‘¢T can’t stop but a minute,’’ said the young 
fellow with a friendly smile. 

‘*No, ye can’t stop but a minute. You have 
to hustle for unearned increment for your lords 
and masters. Why do ye do it, lad? Don’t ye 
know they’re your natural enemies? They’ll 
suck you dry and throw you away like an empty 
orange peel. Come, now. Be an honest lad and 
help the proletariat in the good work of bustin’ 
the thieves.’’ 

‘¢You’re bad off,’’ said Dick. ‘‘Why do you 
let those fellows fill you up with that rot?’’ 

‘¢Rot is it? Ah, me boy, it’s the sober truth. 
Your blindness is painful to me. Can’t ye see 
the exploitation of the workin’ man? Ye can 
not, but it’s goin’ on all about you. Ye’re 
even helpin’ with it; innocently, I grant, but 
none the less you’re grindin’ the face of your 
That it should come to this! ’’ 


Talks from Headful of Muddled Economics 


‘Now, Jake,’’ said the young fellow, ‘‘some- 
thing tells me we’re talking like a couple of 
parrots; saying things others have told us to 
say. Now what is there about this job you 
don’t like? Do you hate the boss?’’ 

‘¢Personally,’’ said Jake, ‘“I don’t hate him. 


I pity him. He’s goin’ to destruction as a 
blind follower of wicked men. He’s in the eur- 
rent.’’ 


‘< Whatever that means,’’ said Dick. ‘‘Let’s 
get down to common sense. Don’t you think 
this lumber business is doing a useful service in 
the neighborhood ?’’ 

‘« ¢Twould do so, no doubt, if it were rightly 
managed. But us workers; what share have we 
in the management? None at all. We’re just 
the dumb, driven cattle.’’ 

‘One ailment of yours,’’ said Dick, ‘‘is that 
you’re a poet and get carried away by the music 
of words. If you want a share in the manage- 
ment why don’t you work up into an office job? 
It can be done.’’ 

‘“At the cost of selling me soul. No, lad, if 
I’m to be a slave I’ll not drive other slaves. 
I’ll rattle me own chains, but I’ll not crack a 
whip.’’ 


Do Profits and Wages Come from Service? 


‘*What do you mean by being a slave?’’ 

‘¢ Ah, me lad, when the fruit of a man’s labor 
is taken from him, and he’s given a pittance to 
keep soul and body together, what is that but 
slavery?’’ 

‘¢*But every business must show a profit. 
Otherwise it couldn’t exist. Where does the 
boss get the money to pay our wages except out 
of the profits of the business?’’ 

**He gets it out of the profits of slavery. Ye 
don’t understand this thing, boy, for ye think in 
terms of money and nothin’ else. Wouldn’t I 
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gladly work harder than I do now for no 
greater share in this world’s goods if I felt 
myself to be me own man? ’Tis of the good 
of me soul and not of the linin’ of me pocket 
I’m thinkin’.’’ 

The Economic Interdependence of All 


‘*You’re older than I am,’’ said the boy, 
‘“and you’re clever. I suppose you know a 
good many things I don’t know. But if I get 
it right every man, big or little, rich or poor, is 
conditioned by a lot of things he can’t control. 
The boss can’t do as he pleases, not without 
running the business on to the rocks. In that 
way every man is a slave. But some men spend 
their time moaning and groaning over things 
they can’t help and let slip a lot of things they 


can help. If anybody’s a slave they’re it. And 
how do you get at this matter of destroying cap- 
italistic thieves? As I understand it the job 
is to be done by unproductive labor. But that 
involves something else. If a man is going to 
eat he must work or be a thief. It is at bot- 
tom a simple, practical problem.’’ 


A Sound Old Theory—Must Work to Live 


‘* Ah, ‘practical problem; practical problem! ’ 
’tis a proper black jack of capital with which 
to brain new ideas. We must get back to the 
simplicity of the new testament in thinking of 
these things.’’ 

‘Well, then, how’s this: ‘A certain man had 
a fig tree planted in his vineyard; and he came 
and sought fruit thereon and found none. Then 


said he unto the dresser of his vineyard, Behold 
these three years I come seeking fruit on this 
fig tree, and find none. Cut it down; why cumber- 
eth it the ground?’ ’’ 

A few minutes later Dick was back in the 
office, somewhat ashamed of his vehemence. 

‘¢These laborers,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘cer- 
tainly get the crazy ideas.’’ 

‘¢Think of that!’’ Jake was saying to him- 
self. ‘‘The child can quote the Good Book to 
justify his servitude. If he’s to apply the new 
testament he might make a bit better choice. For 
instance, ‘I came that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly’.’’ 

It was another of the small tragedies of mis- 
understanding which heap themselves up into 
the problem of capital and labor. 





A SERVICE ROOM WITH HOME ATMOSPHERE 


If the picture on this page were reproduced 
without caption or comment it might almost be 
thought a home interior. As a matter of fact it 
is the interior of the service department of the 
Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, which is located on the second floor of 
that concern’s office building, where the plan- 
ning of a home can be carried on without in- 
terruption. Here is exactly the environment 
that is needed to encourage the mood for home 
building; and in this room, with the aid of the 
plan book service and trained home builders of 
that concern, the plannirg of a satisfactory 
home should be assured. 

Lumber, lime, cement and other ‘‘ materials’’ 
are not sold in this room; but homes are planned 
there and ‘‘built’’ in advance of actual con- 
struction. All uncertainties and worries are 
eliminated, because the Swan Creek Lumber & 
Supply Co. is prepared to give the prospective 
home builder an estimate of the completed home, 
even securing a contractor for him if he desires. 

This service room represents the sun room of 
a private home. Flower boxes filled with ferns, 
palms and variegated asters decorate its French 
windows and add to its cheerfulness. Ivy grace- 
fully entwines the overhead trellis and latticed 
roses almost obscure parts of the walls. The 


wall hangings are of rose color and ivory, the’ 


furniture of green wicker and a brilliantly 
plumed parrot adds a touch of life to the room. 
The cost of this room was about $600, and no 
one who appreciates the importance of the serv- 
ice that can be performed in it will doubt that 
it was a good investment, as well as a real com- 
munity betterment. 

Something of the purpose and methods of 
utilizing this service room, as well as a number 
of interesting facts regarding the methods of 
the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. in ad- 
vertising and otherwise promoting sales, is 
given in the following letter from K. P. Asch- 
bacher, secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager: 

The purpose im establishing our service room 
and service department was to assist those people 
who so frequently come to us with but the one 
idea—they wish to build a home or possibly they 
are in need of a garage. They have no plans, no 
material lists; they have consulted no contractor, 
but they wish to build. The sales department is 
not the place for these people—as yet. They are 
directed to our service department on the second 
floor. Here they may be given the attention they 
require and without the usual interruptions to 
which they would be subjected in another depart- 
ment. In the service room are various plan books. 
These books contain the illustrations of many 
attractive and practical home designs, and each 
illustration is supplemented by a floor plan. Thru 
our service department the prospective builder is 
enabled to obtain a closely estimated cost of the 
building complete, including all material, labor, 
fixtures etc.; information that is quite essential 
in order to select a plan in keeping with the pros- 
pect’s financial ability. : 

In some of our ads we have reproduced the 
photographs of various designs shown in the plan 
books. Last fall we furnished material for a home 
for W. G. Bergman, and when the job was com- 
pleted we had the photograph published. As a re- 
sult of this ad we sold another just like it and 
there will be another as soon as the party disposes 
of his present home. Numerous prospects were ob- 
tained from this ad and George Stader, Mr. Berg- 
man’s contractor, has told us that he received five 


or six inquiries regarding it, his name and Mr. 
Bergman’s having been mentioned in the ad. 

In an ad of last May we showed a design from 
another plan book, and during the same month the 
cover design of this plan book was shown. Mention 
was made in the ads that these books were obtain- 
able at $1 each and the plans of any of the houses 
shown in the book, issued in triplicate, for $10 
each. As a result of these two ads we have sold 
about one hundred and twenty of the plan books 
and fifteen sets of plans. A most favorable per- 
centage of these plans have been built and we 


and less expensive models. These designs are all 
shown in our service department. In our ads we 
mention that we will obtain a carpenter to erect 
the garage should the builder desire. The men 
whom we recommend on these jobs are customers 
whom we know to be competent and whose prices 
are considered reasonable. This service has proved 
to be most appreciated. A garage is usually of the 
more simple type of construction and would seem 
to require but little attention. However, it re 
quires more than the average person feels able to 
give. All that is necessary for the prospective 





A SERVICE ROOM EQUIPPED TO VISUALIZE THE COMPLETE HOME 


were favored with the jobs. Many more to whom 
plan books were sold would have built had it not 
been for the unfavorable financial conditions which 
arose. The names and addresses of those purchas- 
ing books were obtained at the time and when the 
opportunity is more favorable they will be fol- 
lowed up. 

Just now, however, we are confining our adver- 
tising to garage construction, which has proved 
to be the most profitable under the circumstances. 
As a result of the ads, which appear in our two 
daily papers on Saturday and the morning paper 
on Sunday, we receive about twenty written re- 
quests for information besides those who call in 
person or by telephone. Of this number we aver- 
age about twelve jobs a week. Before the ad ap- 
pears, a material list is prepared and the cost of 
both material and labor is ascertained. In this 
way we are prepared for the usual information 
the prospect will desire. For the sake of con- 
venience we have given a name to each garage 
design published. For instance, our “Toledo” 
model is a most attractive flat roof design, and it 
really is attractive even tho it has a flat roof. 
The “Collingwood” is a very pretty design in the 
gable effect. Our “Arlington,” however, is more 
elaborate; its clipped gable roof lends an air of 
distinction which is not so pronounced in the other 


builder to do is to select the design and advise 
us whether it is to be a double or a single. We 
then turn the job over to a contractor who will 
take care of the carpenter work, cement work, 
painting and grading. The blueprints we furnish 
gratis. 

On Monday morning of this week, following the 
ad on the “Lawrence” design, a local physician 
called at our office. He wished to build a 3-car 
garage. We gave him the estimate upon the cost 
of the material, including lumber, roofing mate 
rial and hardware. He then wanted a price to 
include all labor and cement work. It so hap- 
pened that one of our customers was in the office 
who does nothing but build garages. He went 
with the doctor to where the garage was to be 
built, came back to our office and figured the cost. 
The contract was written up and the material sent 
out Wednesday morning. On the same day two 
ladies came in—a mother and daughter-in-law. 
They wished to build a garage. They wanted a 
good looking. garage but not too expensive, and so 
decided upon the “Toledo.” They said they would 
call us the next day, as they wished to talk it 
over just a little more. They were rather unde- 
cided about the labor, whether they would have 
some of their friends build it or have us send some 
one to them. They called the next day and said 
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to send the material out as soon as possible and to 
send some one to build the garage also. Another 
Monday a Cleveland gentleman called upon us, 
He had property in Toledo and in driving thru 
noticed our ad in the Sunday paper. We had a 
carpenter go with him to Wheeler and Dorr streets, 
where the job was to be built. It was to be a 3-car 
garage with a separate compartment for an office. 
The deal was closed that afternoon; we furnished 
the material and the contractor did the work for 
him. The incidents mentioned are just a few of 
the concrete examples of the results of our adver- 
tising and the application of our slogan, ‘As- 
sistance Is a Part of Our Service,’”’ which appears 
in all our ads. 

Frequently, very frequently, women come to us. 
Sometimes they wish to have some repair work 
done and their husbands or sons are going to do 
the work. They know just about what they want 
done, but it is for us to ascertain the material 
that will be required and to quote them upon the 
cost of the material. Sometimes they come to us 
with a rough sketch or diagram of a room they 
wish to havé remodeled; this is especially true 
after an advertisement of wall board. Our service 
department will estimate the number of pieces 
the job will require and the sizes, also the number 
of studding and sets of interior trim. We specify 
for what purpose each piece is intended to be 
used and in this way the work may be done very 
easily altho the men are not carpenters. 







Making the 


Go into the average public library and you 
will find posted in the most prominent positions 
the titles of the latest fiction, and you will find 
ten novels to a single serious book, not only on 
the shelves but in use. This is because the 
library gives the public what it wants; 
that is, the public that visits the library and 
utilizes its books. 

But the modern library, in the view of the 
more intelligent librarians, does not merely 
eater to a taste already formed, whether it be 
healthful or not; rather, it assumes somewhat 
the role of a school and undertakes to do some- 
thing toward forming and cultivating the taste 
of the community by which it is supported. 
Moreover, the newer idea in library manage- 
ment is to make the library a source of in- 
formation to persons other than those merely 
preparing papers for the local literary societies 
or for men’s and women’s clubs, 

In the larger cities possessing numerous and 
adequate technical libraries the public library 
often is justified in confining its efforts to ca- 
tering more to the popular class of patronage; 
and yet it has been shown that there is a field 
in which the public library may perform very 
valuable service without in the least lessening 
its value in the more common field. 


Of course all libraries receive calls for 
service of some sort and to some extent in be- 
half of business; and it is really surprising that 
more of them have not seen the advantage of 
catering to the needs of business by offering 
special inducements and service. Lack of fi- 
nancial means may sometimes stand in the 
way; but it would seem that one of the best 
ways to secure strong financial support would 
be to do something of positive benefit to the 
class of people who are most able as well as 
most likely to be called upon to support by 
_taxation libraries and other educational insti- 
tutions. The schools already have undertaken 
to meet the needs of modern business by in- 
cluding business subjects in their curricula. 
The libraries must do likewise. 


Realizing the situation thus outlined and de- 


siring to be of the most practical service to 
the business men of Newark, the public library 
of that New Jersey city has taken a number of 
very practical steps toward giving the kind of 
service that modern business needs. In the 
first place it established what it terms a busi- 
ness branch, which is: housed in a separate and 
adequate building, entirely independent of the 
main public library of Newark. It is in the 





Sates 


Public Library a B 


It has been our endeavor to make this service 
room attractive to women—both in its service and 
comfort. The office of a lumber yard has too long 
been considered a most uninviting place for a 
woman. If retail lumbermen would only consider 
the fact that it is invariably the woman who is 
sold they would do more to cultivate her patron- 
age. It is always she who wants the new home or 
the old one remodelled. It is never the man who 
wants the waste space in the attic made into a 





The security of a country depends in 
a large measure upon the number of 
homes owned by the dwellers therein. 
Family ties grow strongest in the house, 
however modest, which the family calls 
its home. Love of home is at the root 
of love of country. Increase the num- 
ber of home owners and you increase 
the number of patriots of any land. We 
shall measure our progress during the 
years that lie ahead by the increase in 
the number of homes our people own. 
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center of the city within a radius of three 
blocks from nearly all the office buildings of 
Newark, a city of 400,000. Within the same 
radius are nearly all the banks, insurance com- 
panies, real estate firms and big department 
stores and the terminal station, which is the 
double loop center of the trolley system serving 
a million people. 

Entering the building the visitor passes thru 
a small vestibule containing the inevitable and 
indispensable pay telephone booth. There are 
no long corridors and time consuming lobbies 
to pass through. The entrance is as simple 
and direct as that to a store. The business 
branch takes hold of everybody that comes in 
right at the door and leads him directly to the 
place where the information desired is to be 
found. The trustees of the publie library per- 
mit employees of the business branch to spend 
all the time needed to answer business inquiries 
and to charge for the service. 

A sample of some of the recent inquiries are: 
Who is the lessee of the Madison Square Gar- 
den? The general inspector of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad? The dimension 
of the stage in the Carter Opera House, Beck- 
ley, W. Va.? How far up Short River could 
a loaded schooner drawing four feet of water 
go? Are there any bridges other than draw- 
bridges? Is the soil in Scotch Plains suitable 
for asparagus? 

Inside near the door is set apart a place 
where directories of 170 cities and 32 States 
and counties, 734 telephone directories, 29 for- 
eign directories and 109 devoted to trades and 
professions may be consulted. It is difficult to 
name a spot on the globe that is not here rep- 
resented in some way. It would be difficult to 
name a manufactured article and not be able 
to find here the name of someone who some- 
where makes it and someone in the business 
branch to help find who he is. 

Turning from the directory collection, in the 
center of the room a great deal of space is de- 
voted to maps and atlases. Maps, the branch 
has found, are of almost equal importance with 
directories in the business world. They have 
quite generally been neglected in the ordinary 
library because of the difficulty of devising sim- 
ple and inexpensive methods of handling them. 
Four different methods of keeping them are 
in use in the business branch, all adapted to 
quick and ready reference. The large wall 
maps are hung on shade rollers; the smaller 
maps, much used, are in a vertical file, the maps 


convenient sewing reom; it is his wife. Sell her 
and she will take care of the rest for you. And 
let us say right here—there’s no woman going to 
select the plans for her home from any lumber yard 
office whose furniture consists of a desk, a stove, 
two chairs and a cuspidor. But she will go where 
she knows the surroundings are inviting. It may 
require a slight expenditure to arrange a few com- 
fortable chairs about a library table and to close 
out the sharp light by a few dainty hangings of a 
soft rose or some other pleasing color. But you’ll 
find that the appeal of these furnishings to a 
woman will be well worth their cost. 

It has been the policy of our company to obtain 
the exclusive agency on an article whenever possi- 
ble. We will introduce it, advertise it extensively 
and create a demand for it. To advertise it does 
not mean a mere announcement that we have it in 
stock and will deliver a quantity should it be de- 
sired. It is our sincere desire to be of service to 
the public and in doing so to give them the benefit 
of our knowledge of the lumber and building in- 
dustries. We have found that the average home 
builder knows nothing of the grades of material 
to be used; in fact is not interested. Neither does 
he care about the number of feet it will require to 
build his home. What he is interested in is how it 
is going to look and how much it will cost. The 
company that can serve him best and give him 
this information is the one upon which he will 
call and to which very likely he will give his job. 
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being arranged like cards in a catalog; United 
States post office maps are mounted on heavy, 
tough paper and are folded and hung on wires 
in boxes taking little more room than they 
would if they were lying in piles, and are as 
easily used as cards in a vertical file; special 
maps of all kinds and sizes are folded and put 
in uniform envelopes. 

Next come the rows of bookcases containing 
standard, carefully selected books on business 
and related subjects. It is the administrative 
side of business that is largely represented— 
advertising, salesmanship, office methods, ac- 
countancy, corporate organization ete. The 
two large bookcases in the back of the room 
contain over one hundred fifty periodicals on 
business. The principal technical books at the 
main library are made available to the branch 
by frequent deliveries. 

The business branch is not, as might be 
thought, used primarily by students, as in the 
case of most libraries where the students alone 
have time enough to dig out the material they 
need. Practically all the work is done for busi- 
ness men. The questions asked are almost en- 
tirely from men who are actually in business 
and need the answers at once. Practically 
every question that comes to the branch is spe- 
cific and requires a specific answer to solve 
some problem that has come up in the office. 

There is much food for thought in this strik- 
ingly original and practical demonstration of 
city and community development. Think of the 
possibility for the good of the eommunity of 2 
close. and efficient alliance of the commercial 
association and the business branch of the pub- 
lic library. 


THE STRATHMORE Paper Oo. recently has let a 
contract for the construction of a community 
building for its employees at Woronoco, Mass., 
costing $25,000. 


DETROIT CONCERN UNDER NEW AUSPICES 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 13.—A. C. Wilson, and 
his brother, D. C. Wilson, formerly yjce presi- 
dent and treasurer, respectively, of the Diebold- 
Wilson Lumber Co., have purchased the inter- 
ests of the Messrs. Diebold in that corporation 
and have formed a partnership and taken over 
the assets. The partnership will be known as the 
Wilson Lumber Co., and will continue to con- 
duct the lumber manufacturing and wholesale 
business along the same lines as in the past un- 
der the new name. 
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Committee Recommends Government Loans 


for Railroad Additions 


The committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives appointed at the request of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make rec- 
ommendations regarding the use and distribu- 
tion of the revolving fund that Congress ap- 
propriated for the use of the carriers has made 
its report. 

Regarding expenditures for additions and 
betterments to existing equipment the commit- 
tee expresses the opinion that loans for this 
purpose be made available at once, because such 
equipment can be made fit for service much 
sooner than could new. Specifically, for addi- 
tions and betterments, the committee recom- 
mends that loans to the amount of $10,724,785 
be made to the following carriers in the amounts 
indicated : 


Baltimore & Ohio... ..ccevcsscccscses $2,087,000 

Boston CMAN... .nscccccdcvcccovees 1,036,490 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois............ 385,940 

Chicago Great Western..........++..- 1,142,660 

ee Se Sarr rere 359,400 

— Rock Island & Pacific........ mt pe 
i ’ 


SE aE ss 6s bu baie aerwe e's 30, 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern.............. 
Hocking NID -atp hk + 8.66.6 a5 06 10-415 ew 058% 


SOS aoe eee roe 65,900 
New York Central Lines.............. 2,406,842 
MOrfolk Bouthern 2... .ccccccoscsccces 78,000 
ETI NINE 9 cb 0.6 a's:5:bin bOD bw SO 6% 1,091,000 
1 SS aS RES Sama eames 200, 000 


The expenditure of the amount mentioned 
will, in the opinion of the committee, restore 
to efficient service the following equipment: 


EE 5 5 ons Sarg -by wih OS Ki s.G ro 88 SIS SEI 596 
SPP rr Pee re ere 781 
Se ica hos 6 Wise es eos ales bin aie 11,220 
ne eo ne ae nee ee ee 200 
EE 6 sibs 40 8 5b 6S WANA WS SS Owe 880 
Lk 6 6b. 66545 1666s LEME Dt OOS RES 6 
TS rer pee rene cee eee 587 
DRE Cnn boa heed Seas Eh was saws 184 
EE is iat gw We aka 5 aA ASS Se 120 
Re ee ee ee Cee 91 
ee Ai ih Wn aac alee eam anereie"s 125 
Oe MOE FOC WORT. 06s cnn od dct pwcare 378 


With respect to additions and betterments 
to promote the movement of cars, the commit- 
tee notes that conditions thruout the country 
vary so that any hard and fast rule would be 
unjust. However, it believes that all expendi- 
tures for the enlargement of roundhouses and 
engine terminal capacity, the increase of shops, 
machinery and tools for the repair of equip- 
ment, the extension of sidings, additional yard 
tracks, interlocking devices and heavier rail and 
ballast are the principal kinds which will pro- 
mote the movement of cars, and for the pros- 
ecution of which it will be in the public interest 
for the commission to authorize loans, The 
committee thinks it inadvisable to recommend 
expenditures for elimination of grade crossings 
at a time when it is difficult to raise money for 
other expenditures that will contribute more 
directly to the movement of cars. For the same 
reason the committee has not recommended 
loans to pay assessments for local improvements, 
for increases in passenger facilities, the im- 
provement of stations generally, nor for the 
construction of branch lines or extensions ex- 
cept in unusual cases. 


For Additions and Betterments 


For additions and betterments to promote 
the movement of cars the committee recom- 
mends the loans set forth below to the carriers 
named and for the purposes specified, believing 
that the total amount, $78,349,389, will ‘‘def- 
initely and specifically promote the movement 
of cars’’: 


Ann Arbor Railroad Co.; terminal fa- 
cilities, extensions to existing side 
CLOOES, TIT  SADID S50 oes 0 ccd svicce 

Baltimore, & Ohio; additional main 
tracks, yard tracks, sidings, inter- 
lockers, telephone train dispatching, 
shop machinery, bridges, trestles, cul- 
WEE, ROR VEO TREL,. «6 s.0.0 099-085 010-06 

Bangor & Aroostock; shop machinery, 
coal storage plant, additional passing 
rc LOVEE POOF AIPA 

Boston & Maine; retaining walls and 
rip rapping, renewal of bridges, auto- 
matic signals, extensions to sidings, 
interlockers, improved water supply, 
engine house and yard facilities. ... 


275,000 


5,000,000 


20,000 


2,188,564 


Boston & Maine; extension of yard 
tracks, roundhouse and engine termi- 
Tit TACUIUION: 65066506185 60.590 '9.¥.0 6.08 

Central New re additional yard 
tracks, sidings and shops..........-- 

Chesapeake & Ohio ;; contingent on com- 
pany supplying $2,500,000 additional ; 
for double tracking, grade reduction 
and other work necessary to extend 
operation of Mallet locomotives and 
large capacity CAaTS......-ssesseeee 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois; shop ma- 
chinery, improvements to trestles. 

Chicago Great Western ; yard tracks and 
repair shops 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville ; car 
repair shop 

Chicago Fonctinn Railway; yards and 
Se Per ee eee 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; ballast, 
rail bridges, yard tracks and sidings, 
fuel stations, water stations, shop 
buildings, shop machinery and tools, 
PERC GIGVRIION 6 6 0.0.4.0 4:5:0:0.0.0:0 6 6:08.50 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; addi- 
tional yard tracks and sidings, shop 
machinery and tools, ballast, bank 
widening rails, bridges............. 

Chicago & Western Indiana; completion 
of two yards, automatic block signals, 
ENECTIOCKETS, DOGG «2c cccrcccvosces 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western; 
BOD MACHING TOGIG««..000ccccceves 

Delaware & Hudson; elimination of tun- 
nel, development of two yards...... 

Erie; additional yards, yard tracks, 
shop machinery, tools, extension of 
erecting shop, second track ........ 

Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute ; 
— wr we LL are 

Fort Western; side tracks, 
yard pone Mh and ballast............ 

Great Northern ; additional yard tracks, 
car shops, shop buildings, tools...... 

= Coast Lines; yards and sidings, 

hops, shop machinery ; heavier rail. 

Gulf, Mob _ “ Northern ; interlockers, 

ee PPT Tere err eT ere 

Gulf, Mobile "* Northern ; ballasting. . 


Hocking Valley ; additional main tracks, 
yard tracks, sidings, SEEPS 
International & Great Northern ; for 90- 
rrr Tee TT Peer ee ee 
Long Island; additional yards, yard 
tracks, storage tracks, interchange 
IS sos shins VE 6 aA Re Rw sieoes:s 
Louisiana & Arkansas; tools, shop ex- 
tensions, tie plates, yard and pass- 
ing tracks, hoG@vier TAi).....02siccres 
Louisville & Jefferson Bridge Railroad ; 
additional yard tracks, coaling sta- 
tion, water station, ash pit, heavier 
DREN SEG) Ns 656. v6 42.0 05 46 0 tw 0 Wie: 
Maine Central; heavier rails, ballast, 
shops, shop machinery and renewal 
DEPT ION aia verthas Wievecd 508s Sia sinew Rs 
Minneapolis & St. Louis; additional 
main tracks, yard tracks, sidings, en- 
gine terminal facilities, shops, shop 
machinery, ballast. ......ccesevece 
Missouri Pacific; rails, bridges, trestles, 
additional yard tracks, signals and 
interlockers, telegraph and telephone 
lines, fuel and water stations, shop 
buildings, engine houses, shop machin- 
ery, tools, wharves and docks....... 
Northern Pacific ; additional yard tracks, 
sidings, interlockers, engine houses, 
shop buildings, shop machinery, tools, 
Ce SRE 55 ibis ane spite 0h 0 oe 
New York Central Lines............- 


New York Central (Includ- 
ing Boston & Albany) ; 
engine terminals and fa- 
cilities freight yards and 
siding and extensions, in- 
terlockers, shop ma- 
chinery, and _ miscella- 
neous betterments ..... 5,500,000 

Michigan Central; passing 
tracks, repair tracks, 
storage _ tracks, yard 
tracks, and engine ter- 


WEIR. sink bm ea: 4-9 9-00. 613,221 
Rutland Railroad; bridges, 

rebuilding swinging 

bridge at Fort Ticon- 

RRS. ie cacastenase's wis irae 61,198 
Indiana Harbor Belt Rail- 

road; roundhouse, tools, 

yard tracks and passing 

nd (eer Pre 526,400 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
eago & St. Louis; double 


tracking, passing and 
storage tracks, shop 
tools, machinery and 


EE aaa nee Se 4,560,101 
Zanesville & Western; en- 
gine terminal and yard 


NIN. Kes iba es 4:65 60,100 
Kanawha & Michigan ; pass- 
ing siding and cut off.. 231,204 


1,814,047 
300,000 


4,750,000 
502,060 
150,500 
200,000 

1,100,000 


4,940,000 


5,000,000 


1,805,000 
33,500 
2,250,000 


1,496,897 
400,000 
215,000 

1,550,000 
200,000 


73,000 
72,000 


1,352,958 
40,000 


500,000 


165,660 


162,574 


533,132 


546,500 


2,843,179 


2,400,000 
12,101,928 


and Betterments 


Lake Erie & Western; 
passing tracks, inter- 
lockers shop machinery 
and tools engine house 


OS RE Ee te 242,700 
Toledo .& Ohio Central; 

yard tracks, passing 

tracks, yard facilities, 

shop tools and machinery 214,454 


Cincinnati Northern ; pass- 
ing tracks, interlockers, a 
er ee 2,550 


New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
development of freight yards, en- 
gine terminals, shops, tools, auto- 
PAMTIC. GISMAIS « <.0.0 6 013: 0.0.0:5:0.40 806009 

Norfolk Southern ; for flattening curves, 
reducing grades, strengthening 
bridges, so as materially to increase 
HAUE OF ENGINE... cvviccscccvccees 

Pennsylvania; grain elevator, engine 
house facilities, yard tracks, shops.. 

Seaboard Air Line;  ballasting, 
trestles, rail renewals, dredging, 
shop machinery facilities, water. fa- 
cilities, passing and yard tracks.... 750,000 

Tampa Northern; heavier rails and ad- 

CUIOUNL SURGES 66:6. 6.0'6.66:0.0.60:0006 6.4: 57,000 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western; yard 
tracks, storage tracks, new round- 
house, heavier rail and ballast...... 

Texas & Pacific; new yard and engine 
facilities, additional passing tracks, 
shop machinery, train dispatching cir- 
CULED, WECRE GEN su un 0 0:6-0:0.5 00.068 

Virginian ; completion of double track 
OD MRS NBO sa. 6:0 6500 0.6.0 000s ese 

Wabash; enlargement of shops, shop 
tools, MOM VIOR POI <<< 0.6 na ccotnseiess.c €i « 

Wabash ; strengthening of bridges for 
BORNEO IOOWOE (665 \.cadct thee be eeee 

Western Maryland; extension of coal 
pier, engine terminal, freight yard, 
RE Re ree re 

Wheeling & Lake Brie ; additional 
freight yards, engine terminals and 
BOMMER: GOIN 6 o's sie Sei Cie Rb cece wees 1,461,540 


Should Add to Motive Power 


The committee expresses its concurrence with 
the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that it is important to add to the mo- 
tive power of the roads, especially of the 
freight and switching locomotives; and there- 
fore recommends loans to thirty-two carriers 
amounting to $27,173,186, which will enable 
those roads to add 636 freight and 277 switch- 
ing locomotives, of a total value of $54,346,372. 

Taking up the question of loans for freight 
ears, the committee refers to the commission’s 
announcement that funds for the purchase of 
other freight cars would not be available unless 
and until provision had first been made for the 
purchase of 20,000 additional refrigerator cars, 
and attaches a statement showing that. 4,015 
such cars have been acquired by three com- 
panies without assistance of Government loans. 
The committee states also that loans have been 
recommended in this report for 7,950 new re- 
frigerator cars and loans that will enable car- 
riers to rebuild 781 such cars, making a total 
net addition of 12,746 cars. 

The committee agrees with the commission 
that as soon as possible 20,000 refrigerator cars 
should be added to the equipment; but that in 
view of the inability of the carriers to handle 
the other necessary and legitimate traffic offered 
to them and in view of the substantial addition 
to the number of refrigerator cars already re- 
ferred to, it would not be in the public interest 
to adhere too rigidly to its intention to secure 
20,000 refrigerator cars before making pro- 
vision for other freight cars needed. The com- 
mittee therefore recommends that without fur- 
ther delay loans be made to carriers to enable 
them to contract for such equipment. 


Loans to Buy New Freight Cars 


The committee recommends loans for the pur- 
chase of freight cars in the amounts and to the 
carriers as follows: 


8,130,000 


200,000 
6,780,125 


510,000 


1,688,000 
2,000,000 
977,200 
191,225 


622,800 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe......... $ 7,850,550 
Central of Georgia.........ccssceece 577,500 
CReSmDOERG B CHUID «+, v.+.0109.9.6 60:04 4:0 «06 1,658,750 
Chicago, Burlington & uincy reer 2,973,750 
Chicago, Indiana — & uieville $ o'tie 00,000 
Chicago, -Milwau “@ St. Paul..:... .150,000 
See Rock Toland & Pacific....... 509,667 

obitle MEAs 6 ce wdc He's & He's 6 0.0 0 Cerda 250,000 
Brit Growers’ Express ioe how ade LIlIl 6,750,000 
SIOURG . HORCROER | 55s 9.0:0.00 be 00s cee 637,500 
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GE Comet Tas i 5 owe 6c cits adec coeds 667,063 
TRPPMORE COMEIRE o.o'6.0 < occnsin ercdcicenne 1,524,250 
International & Great Northern....... 750,000 
SR eer ce 58,030 
Minneapolis & St. Louis............. 1,240,000 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas........... 300,923 
NOPtHerm PRCHS 2... cc cccccccccccese 1,746,022 
TOU MO SOIENUIN sb. c:s beet een segecuns 10,107,950 
BOUENGED. POC oac ioc c ces ceceveses 6,102,500 
pO ee Ae 1,000,000 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.............+: 3,600,000 


These loans, totaling $51,754,455, will ena- 
ble the carriers to add the following equipment, 
costing approximately $146,646,510: 








DTU ic 6286 cecnaece ed aee veueeas 7,950 
CE we Pe ¢ hay 0008 6 ee Ra Ceeee ceeawee 15,300 
Coal cars 8,978 
Gondolas ...... ao Gee 
oN EE eee ere ee eee 2,894 
WE ME eis Hacc Ce hese ndannent se degeeee 1,300 
WU OME each daca s Cha KGeeecekhecudesien 1,000 
SS OR hve b.c crew w nos Ce sae waeemere 500 
pe eee eae Cee ee eee 500 
po SR” Sree cock rier res ee 350 
Ca DEE sthiteeihececsiadeeetetvcecaben es 295 
Gtier FreiGRE WHIM CARB. 6 656k ce ccececda 60 

46,027 


As Class 1 roads, having 4% percent of the 
mileage of the country, are not members of the 
Association of Railway Executives, the com- 
mittee did not attempt to pass on their require- 
ments. However, it suggests a reserve of 
$4,750,000 to aid in the acquisition of equipment 
and $2,700,000 for additions and betterments. 
For other carriers that either were not under 
Federal control or whose earning power was 
so small that their percentages of the standard 
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return were, almost negligible, the committee 
recommends loans of $3,000,000 to aid in the 
acquisition of equipment and $2,000,000 for 
additions and betterments to promote the 
movement of cars. The sums mentioned, the 
committee states, are nearly four times what 
these roads would be entitled to on the basis 
of earning power. 

The committee refers. to a former recom- 
mendation made by it that the commission tem- 
porarily reserve $50,000,000 to assist carriers 
to meet maturities of obligations, and reaffirms 
that recommendation. But it states that if any 
carrier has made an effort without success to 
meet maturing obligations the committee is 
ready to recommend a loan of not to exceed 
one-fourth of the total amount of such obliga- 
tion. The committee recommends loans aggre- 
gating $28,800,875 to ten roads to meet matur- 
ing obligations; provided the remainder of 
their maturing obligations are effectively fi- 
nanced. 

No recommendation is made for loans to buy 
passenger locomotives except in cases where 
the purchase of such would: restore freight loco- 
motives diverted to passenger service. All ap- 
plications for passenger engines have been 
placed on a deferred list to be. considered if 
funds are available later. 

The total amount of the loans recommended 
by the committee is $78,349,389, which with 
the suggested reserves for the nonmember roads 
and others involves the reserve of $82,049,166 


for additions and betterments to fixed property, 
for which purpose the commission has tenta- 
tively set aside only $73,000,000; leaving a 
debit balance of $9,149,166. The committee 
suggests that this debit balance may be reduced 
in various ways, but recommends that the neces- 
sary amount be transferred from the unex- 
pended balance of appropriations for cars and 
locomotives or that all existing balances be 
merged. In the long run, the committee states, 
railroad financing involves the expenditure of 
three or four dollars on fixed property for 
every additional dollar added to equipment, and 
the total amount recommended for additions 
and betterments to fixed property is far under 
normal proportions. 

Since the reserve for nonmember roads has 
been made the Southern Railway and its sub- 
sidiaries have become members of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives; but inasmuch as 
all computations had been made on the basis of 
the reserve and since the reserve covers still 
other companies that have not yet become mem- 
bers of the association, the committee thought 
it wise to continue it in the form originally 
recommended. Also the committee disclaims 
any attempt to consider the ability of applicant 
carriers to repay loans requested nor the suf- 
ficiency of the security offered. Its recom- 
mendations are based solely upon the desira- 
bility of securing the proposed equipment as a 
means of enlarging the transportation capacity 
of the railroads of the country. 





FILES COMPLAINT AGAINST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 14.—The American 
Wholesale .Lumber Association, thru Davies & 
Jones, its Washington counsel, today filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the prom- 
ised complaint against the $10 penalty storage 
charge on lumber held for reconsignment be- 
yond the 48-hour free period. Attorney Ed- 
ward A. Haid, of St. Louis, is collaborating 
with Davies & Jones. 


The complaint names John Barton Payne, di- 
rector general of railroads, as agent, and the rail- 
roads generally, as respondents. It is the usual 
form of complaints filed before the commission 
attacking the reasonableness or lawfulness of 
rates, rules or practices of carriers. 

The complaint asserts that the $10 penalty stor- 
age charge is unjust and unreasonable and in viola- 
tion of Section 1 of the Act to Regulate Commerce 
and Section 10 of the Federal Control Act. 

The charge, which is in addition to the regular 
demurrage rates, is declared to be an unjust dis- 
crimination against lumber and forest products tak- 
ing lumber rates. The fact that hay, grain, cotton, 
fruits, vegetables, coal, pig lead, spelter etc. “are 
reconsigned in transit and that the service rendered 
in connection with the holding of such shipments 
for reconsignment is identical with the service ren- 
dered in connection with the holding of lumber for 
reconsignment,” is stressed. 

This discrimination results “in the assessment 
and collection of greater compensation from re- 
consignors of lumber and other forest products 
moving at lumber rates than from reconsignors of 
other commodities for a like and contemporaneous 
service under substantially similar circumstances 
and conditions, in violation of Section 2 of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce’; and in “the giving 
to all other commodities and the reconsignors and 
reconsignees thereof an undue and unreasonable 
preference and advantage and subjecting lumber 
and other forest products moving at lumber rates 
and the reconsignors and consignees thereof to 
undue and unreasonable prejudice and disadvan- 
tage, in violation of Section 3 of the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce.” 


Added Charge Without Added Service 


The special penalty charge on lumber held for 
reconsignment also is declared to be unjust and 
unreasonable on the ground that while it is in ad- 
dition to the regular demurrage charges the car- 
riers perform no additional service for it. 

Another point stressed is that “under the pro- 
visions of said tariffs a shipment of lumber con- 
signed to a designated destination may, after ar- 
rival, be held indefinitely without the payment of 
any penalty or storage charge other than the or- 
dinary and usual demurrage charge, if rebilled 
from the original destination; but if reconsigned 
from the original destination defendants have been 
and are assessing and collecting, in addition to the 
ordinary and usual demurrage charge, said penalty 


of $10 per day after forty-eight hours after the 
hour at which free time begins to run under the 
demurrage rules. It thus will be seen that the 
charges assailed are based upon commercial con- 
siderations, upon the manner in which the business 
of the particular shipper is conducted, and not 
upon transportation considerations, contrary to the 
law ; resulting in the assessment and collection of 
charges which have been and are unlawful, unjust 
and unreasonable.” 


Continuing the complaint says: 


“The service rendered in connection with the 
holding of cars for reconsignment is no more 
onerous than, but is identical with, the service 
rendered in connection with the holding of cars 
which are rebilled; therefore, the assessment and 
collection of said penalty charge against and from 
reconsignors and reconsignees for holding cars for 
reconsignment, while no similar charge is assessed 
or collected from consignors and consignees of 
freight held in cars for rebilling, results in the 
assessment and collection of greater compensation 
from those who reconsign than from those who 
rebill, for a like and contemporaneous service un- 
der substantially similar circumstances and con- 
ditions, in violation of Section 2 of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce; and gives to those who re- 
bill their shipments an undue and unreasonable 
preference and advantage and subjects the recon- 











The above illustration shows one of the truck load- 
ing platforms used by the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber .Co., Chicago. Loads are assembled in the 
yard upon wagons equipped with rolls, and 
when the full load is gathered together it is 
taken to the truck loading station, where there 
are a number of platforms similar to the one 
shown in the illustration. When a truck comes 
in all it has to do is to back up to this plat- 
form and have the load of lumber rolled upon it, 
and away it goes again. : 


$10 PENALTY 


signors and reconsignees of lumber reconsigned in 
transit to undue and unreasonable prejudice and 
disadvantage, in violation of Section 3 of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce.”’ 

The complaint also attacks the defendants for 
assessing the $10 penalty on Sundays and legal 
holidays and on Mondays following legal holidays, 
which is declared to be unjust and unreasonable. 

The carriers likewise are accused of frequently 
laying embargoes, “without publishing, filing or 
posting schedules showing such change and with- 
out any notice whatsoever to the public and have 
heretofore and do now refuse to reconsign ship- 
ments ordered reconsigned to points so illegally 
embargoed,” but hold such shipments at the re- 
consigning points and assess the $10 penalty stor- 
age charge. 

Complaint is made also, of the alleged failure of 
the carriers to notify the shipper when a recon- 
signed shipment is unclaimed or refused. This 
gives the reconsignor no opportunity to protect 
himself. This is contrasted with the practice of 
carriers in notifying the consignor of shipments 
not reconsigned of the refusal or failure of con- 
signee to receive them. 

The complaint also alleges as unjust and un- 
reasonable the rule allowing only one reconsign- 
ment of lumber in open cars and making various 
charges according to the time of receiving notice 
of reconsignment; because under the published 
tariffs a shipment consigned to a given destina- 
tion may at any time be rebilled at the sum of 
the local rates without additional charge, whereas 
under paragraph three of the rule mentioned a 
penalty of $5 is added, for practically an identical 
service. This results in demanding greater com- 
pensation from those who reconsign than from 
those who rebill, in violation of Section 2 of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce; also subjecting re 
consignors and reconsignees of lumber to a dis- 
advantage in violation of Section 3 of the same 
Act. 

The complaint goes on to allege that carriers 
have by their tariffs effective Aug. 26, 1920, added 
to the demurrage charges theretofore in effect and 
to the penalty of $10 a day the increases granted 
in Ex Parte 74, tho the commission in that pro- 
ceeding specifically declined to authorize the adding 
of those increases to demurrage and penalty 
charges. Such addition is therefore alleged to be 
unlawful. 

Further allegations in the complaint set out 
that shippers fortunate enough to secure enough 
box, stock and flat cars have an undue preference 
over others and that the limitation of Rule 2, 
regarding reconsignment of open top cars, to re- 
consignments at points in certain territory gives 
to shippers who reconsign at those points an undue 
advantage. 

The complaint closes with a prayer that de 
fendants be required to answer and that after due 
hearing and investigation they he ordered to cease 
and desist from the acts coniplained of. 
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~Hoo-Hoo Concludes 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 13.—The second day’s 
session was called to order by Snark Hiscox, 
who read telegrams from a score or more Hoo- 

Hoo from various 
| parts of the country 
dealing with the Or- 
der’s activities. The 
telegrams showed that 
the Order’s ‘‘one day’s 
work for Hoo-Hoo’’ is 
bringing results. 








L. M. TULLY, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 


Supreme Snark of the 
niverse 











Peter A. Simpkin, of 
Salt Lake City, Su- 


preme Chaplain, out- 
lined the future of the 
Order. He declared 


that the old principles 
of service must be main- 

tained, declaring that 
now as ever the lumbermen find simplicity and 
joy in friendship in Hoo-Hoo. The Chaplain 
said that the boy who persists in every one of 
us finds his outlet in the activities of the 
Order, besides that, laughs merrily like a boy, 
increases the growing spirit, which is so char- 
acteristic of Hoo-Hoo. As regards the new 
spirit of Hoo-Hoo for the Order, the Chaplain 
said that the Order must not only sharpen the 
group consciousness of the Order, but must 
sound the note of humanity like a trumpet, and 
that whereas it was necessary to group to- 
gether for the protection of the lumber inter- 
ests with the important problems of conserva- 
tion and reforestation, the Order must never 
forget to sound this note of humanity if it is 
to continue to grow and prosper. The Chaplain 
revealed that the tremendous specializations and 
scientific adjustment, complexity of detail of 
modern business, made the reviving friendships 
of Hoo-Hoo necessary for every lumberman. 
There is the instinct of social service in every 
one of us, and business in its complexity does 
not admit in vast form this answer to the call. 
The Chaplain told of his long experience in 
coming in touch with every branch of the in- 
dustry, from the camp, woods, mill and yards, 
and how this contact has deepened his love for 
the industry and respect and affection for the 
members of it. ‘‘Stand together—protect your 
business,’’ said the Chaplain. ‘‘One hundred 
percent membership in Hoo-Hoo will be as- 
sistance to the Government and a protection to 
the industry in the approaching governmental 
activities.’’ The Chaplain dwelt upon the 
faet of possible governmental interference in 
the industry. If the lumbermen do not stand 
united on the high plane of business efficiency 
and social service, the Government will step in 
and regulate the industry and will start to 
do so, the Chaplain prophesied, as early as the 
next session of Congress. Also, the lumber 
industry will help humanity thru Hoo-Hoo. 
The Chaplain proposed as the thought to rest 
with each member of the Order as he left the 
convention to go about the routine of his duties, 
‘*Establish among your own employees, in your 
establishment, a personal contact. This new 
brotherhood among industry must start with 
your establishment, not merely in printed words 
in some book.’’ 

The Snark next introduced Mr. Howard, of 
St. Louis, president of the Commonwealth Steel 
Co., who spoke briefly on the need for organiza- 
tion, both for business protection and social 
welfare. 

W. E. Landram, of Merced, Calif., extended, 
on behalf of the San Joaquin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association, San Joaquin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club, and the Hoo-Hoo of the State, a 
warm welcome for the Hoo-Hoo next year and 
he pressed the claims of Fresno for the Annual. 





After discussion it was decided to hold the 1921 
Annual in ‘‘The Raisin City’’—Fresno. 

Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Past Snark of the 
Order, who has done so much to contribute to 
its wellbeing, spoke briefly his appreciation of 
the visit of the Hoo-Hoo to St. Louis bringing 
together lumbermen from all parts of the 
country. 


The Julius Seidel Concatenation 


The Concatenation held Thursday night was 
one of the most successful in the history of 
modern Hoo-Hoo. One hundred and fifty-three 
old cats were present to twist the tails of the 
kittens, who numbered fifty-one. The ritual 
was most impressive, and was enjoyed by all. 
The class initiated was named the Julius Seidel 
Concatenation, in honor of Julius Seidel of St. 
Louis. This honor was conferred upon Mr. 
Seidel because of the untiring work he has done 
for the advancement of the Order. Those who 
officiated at the Concatenation were: Snark—W. 
G. Funck; Senior Hoo-Hoo—R. M. Morriss; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—L. M. Tully; Bojum—H. M. 
Willhite; Scrivenoter—A. H. Engler; Jabber- 
wock—Hallie Ball; Custocatian—Otto Pfeffer; 
Arcanoper—R. E. Eversull; Gurdon—E. J. Me- 
Mahon. 

The following is a list of the kittens initiated, 
which compose the Julius Seidel Concatenation: 


James Henry Allen, James Carl Anderson, John 
Herman Balster, Richard Leo Barron, Ludlow Wil- 





New Supreme Nine 


Snark of the Universe—L. M. Tully, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—F. E. Conner, Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—D, S. Montgomery, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bojum—wW. M. Beebe, Seattle, Wash. 

Scrivenoter—Mark M. Elledge, Cor- 
inth, Miss, 

Jabberwock—H. D. Foote, Alexand- 
ria, La. 

Custocatian—John Earle, Tampa, Fla. 

Arcanoper — Charles Murphy, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Gurdon—J. H. Dickinson, New York, 
N.Y. 

Supreme Chaplain, Peter A. Simpkin, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











liam Bonnell, Fred G. Christmann, Reno Henry 
Clement, Edward James Cook, Vern Nelson Cor- 


nelius, John Thomas DeHekker, Alphonse A. 
Erblang, George F. Haines, Walter Sydney Her- 
mansen, Frederick Charles Harrington, Charles 


Benjamin Hesse, John K. James, jr., John Thomas 
Kane, L. George Krender, Charles Wilmar Reig- 
hard, Burnett Eugene Lemen, Calvin Elisha Mc- 
Daniel, Robert Wilford Megenity, Frank R. Mills, 
John A. Mooney, Joshua R. Morris, Charles Au- 
gust Neuenhahn, Alexander J. Newsham, Edwin 
O. Niehaus, Robert Francis Oldham, Charles 
Rogers Presnell, Lawrence K. Price, John A. 
Raney, Frank Edward Richter, Noel Ridlow, Grant 
Edwin Russell, Isadore Harry Sacks, Henry Fred- 
erick Schierbecker, Human Charles Schwarzer, 
Wallace O. Shankly, Robert A. Thomann, William 
C. Treece, Walter Wiese, all of St. Louis, Mo. ; Leo 
J. Wilson, of East St. Louis, Ill.; Karl P. Asch: 
bacher, Toledo, Ohio; Charles A. Bowen, Detroit, 
Mich.; Henry Theodore Didesch, Clarence Leslie 
Foretich and Alfred Fredric Gehner, of Chicago; 
J. M. Manning, McNary, La.; Ralph W. Todd, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Harry A. Veeneman, jr., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Immediately after the Concatenation a buffet 
luncheon was served, the ladies joining in. The 
ladies attended a theater’ party while the Con- 
catenation was in progress. 


Elect Snark of the Universe 


When the nominating committee, of which 
L. D. May was chairman, presented its report 
it was found that L. M. Tully, of St. Louis, 
had been selected to head the Order for the 
next year. In turning the office of Snark over 
to Mr. Tully, Mr. Hiscox expressed the opinion 
that no abler man could have been secured to 
carry on the work of Hoo-Hoo. Snark Tully 


Annual 


was then conducted to the platform by Past 
Snarks R. A. Hiscox and W. A. Priddie. Ina 
few well chosen words he stated his belief in 
the Order and that he would work to the utmost 
to bring about a realization of the high aims 
and ideals of those who are carrying Hoo-Hoo 
forward. Immediately following the election 
of Mr. Tully, the retiring Snark, R. A. Hiscox, 
was presented with a handsome ring by Past 
Snark W. A. Priddie. Mr. Hiscox took this 
opportunity to say that while officially retired 
he intended to be anything but a ‘‘dead’’ 
member and that he would continue to work for 
the Order and seek to do everything in his 
power to advance its interests. 

As has grown to be a custom, a letter was 
read from Capt. James Lightbody, the dis- 
tinguished soldier and Hoo-Hoo who at the 
time the letter was written was on active duty 
in Egypt. Mr. Lightbody sent two sprigs of 
white heather from Scotland, which in his 
name were presented to Mrs. R. A. Hiscox and 
Miss Myrtle Hiscox. 

Show Appreciation of Secretary-Treasurer 


On the recommendation of the House of 
Ancients the salary of Secretary-treasurer H. R. 
Isherwood was increased to $6,500 a year, with 
the further provision that he should receive a 
bonus of $1,000 provided a thousand new mem- 
bers were added to Hoo-Hoo during the year. 
In expressing his appreciation of this Mr. Isher- 
wood briefly outlined some of the activities 
which it is proposed to undertake to broaden 
and strengthen the Order and told of the pleas- 
ure with which he undertook the work of add- 
ing at least one thousand new members. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The report of the resolution committee, of 
which W. A. Priddie was chairman, was pre- 
sented. The resolutions expressed the sincere 
thanks of the Order to the Past Snarks and 
to Secretary-treasurer Isherwood for the con- 
scientious work done for the benefit of the Or- 
der. Thanks were also extended to St. Louis 
Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen generally for their 
entertainment and assistance, the lumber trade 
press was cordially thanked for its codperation 
and a message of appreciation was extended to 
Parson Simpkin for his inspiring talks at the 
Annual. After thanking lumber associations 
for their codperation the following resolution 
was adopted: 

WHbEREAS, During the last year our Order has 
suffered great loss in the death of Past Snark 
Robert D. Inman, Portland, Ore., and _ fifty-six 
other members, we rejoice that before they left 
us we had the privilege of realizing in many ways 
their worth as men. We hereby tender our heart- 
felt sympathy to the fam- 
ilies of these members in 
their bereavement. 


Osirian Cloister Elects |, 
A brief recess was |: 


taken to permit a meet- |: 
ing of the Osirian Clois- 





re: 


. 





H. R. ISHERWOOD, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 


Secretary-Treasurer, ates 
Elected High Priest of |». 
Hathor Rega. 











ter, which elected the 
following officers: 


High Priest of Osiris— 
R. A. Hiscox, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

High Priest of Ptah— 
Peter A. Simpkin, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

High Priest of Ra—W. A. Hadley, Chatham, 
Ont., Canada. 

High Priest of Isis—W. A. Priddie, Beaumont, 


‘ex. 
High Priest of Shu—Mark Elledge, Corinth, 
Miss. 
High Priest of Thoth—Peter Langan, Cairo, Ill. 
High Priest of Hathor—H. R. Isherwood, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
High Priest of Sed—Frank W. Trower, 
Francisco, Calif. 
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High Priest of Anubis—E. D. Tennant, St. 
Louis, Mo, 


Recommendations for Good of the Order 


The committee on ‘‘Good of the Order’’ pre- 
sented the following propositions, which were 
adopted unanimously: 


First: That the Bulletin be published at least 
bimonthly and that the name be changed; that 
the Secretary have a name contest, and that the 
Bulletin be reduced in size, to obtain the most 
economical cost of printing. 

Second: That the Secretary provide a definite 
lan of supplying information such as will be of 
elp and value to our members as to Hoo-Hoo 

hotels available to members in good standing. 


Third: We recommend that the Pecretay be 
authorized to prepare a plan of Hoo-Hoo activities, 
to be furnished to all Vicegerents. 

Fourth: That there be established, in the 
| em cities, thru the Vicegerents and mem- 

ers of Hoo-Hoo, Hoo-Hoo hotel headquarters. 

Fifth: We recommend that the Secretary- 
treasurer advise Vicegerents fully in regard to the 
eligibility clause and that Vicegerents be instructed 
. adhere strictly to the spirit and letter of this 
aw. 

Sixth: We suggest that the Supreme Nine and 
the Secretary-treasurer, during the present year, 
prepare a revised ritual and junior book for sub- 
mission to the next annual meeting. 

Seventh: Your committee suggests that the 
plan outlined by Secretary-treasurer Isherwood in 
his report, to enlarge the activities of the Order 
by each member of the Supreme Nine appointing 





Chaplain Explains Mission of Hoo-Hoo 


The silver tongue of Supreme Chaplain Peter 
A. Simpkin did much to make the meetings 
successful and inspiring. No man has truer 
or clearer understanding of the aims and ideals 
of Hoo-Hoo. He said pointedly: 


There are two sides to us; the side that feels 
the great, serious things of life and the side that 
makes us laugh like a boy. I am glad that Hoo- 
Hoo makes us feel like boys. As long as you have 
growing lives as individuals, as long as Hoo-Hoo 
as an institution is growing—this Order of Hoo- 
Hoo is most admirably adapted to be a nucleus 
about which the lumbermen of the United States 
may gather. Not only the man whose privilege it 
is to work in the lordly temples of God which have 
stood for centuries unnumbered, where no songs 
except the birds’ songs have been heard and the 
optimism which God wrote in the splendid sweet- 
ness and beauty of God—for the man in the virgin 
forest there is the motion of wheels and there 
begins to hum the sound of modern industry. 


Order Sharpens Trade Consciousness 


You men in the lumber yards, in the stuffy 
offices, know the humdrum of the days as you 
seek to meet the things of modern civilization. For 
all of these men Hoo-Hoo is an ideal thing, be- 
cause it is not only seeking to sharpen trade con- 
sciousness and show the men in the lumber busi- 
ness how to get together and put over the big 
things, the big business they are trying to do, but 
it is doing more than that—it is trying to put into 
life the needs of mankind. It is putting into all 
of the mutterings and rumblings and scream of 











THE BANQUET 


Friday evening the Hoo-Hoo and ladies as- 
sembled at the Century Boat Club for the 
twenty-ninth annual banquet. ‘‘Billy’’ Funck 
was the toastmaster and told a few stories in 
his inimitable style. He introduced ‘‘Doug’’ 
Malloch, who spoke on ‘‘Some Sinners I Have 
Known.’’ It was the consensus among Hoo- 
Hoo that ‘‘Doug’’ covered the ground. 

The St. Louis committee prepared a feature 
unique at Hoo-Hoo banquets by providing for 
a dance following the banquet. In connection 
with the dance, which was enjoyed by the visit- 
ing eats, another interesting feature was pro- 
vided—a song program by the St. Louis Quar- 
tet, which saw overseas service in entertaining 
the war weary doughboys. 


THOSE GOOD OLD DAYS 

‘‘Making eight logs and finding stuff—32 
cents,’’ is an item,in an old account book re- 
cently discovered by a New England man, kept 
by his father during the years from 1814 to 
1841. The item quoted appears under an 1824 
date. Other entries shedding light upon the 
wages paid in those days are as follows: 

‘*July 16, 1822—Two days shingling house, 








CATS AND KITTENS AT THE JULIUS SEIDEL CONCATENATION HELD SEPT. 9, 1920, AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


an advisory board of eight Hoo-Hoo from his dis- 
trict, be carried into effect; and we further sug- 
gest that wherever deemed wise, State districts 
be reduced in size, thereby adding to the number 
of Vicegerents. 

Highth: We recommend that whenever possible 
the Vicegerents hold meetings of Hoo-Hoo and 
lumbermen, to which shall be invited all lumber- 
men, whether members of our Order or not, and 
their wives. 

Ninth: We recommend that a committee of 
three be appointed by the Snark, to make sugges- 
tions of changes in the constitution and bylaws, in 
conjunction with the Secretary-treasurer, to be 
presented to the Supreme Nine and the House of 
Ancients at the earliest possible moment. 


Delinquent Members Must Not Wear Button 


Following this report, M. M. Elledge pre- 
sented the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

As Hoo-Hoo stands for what is best in brother- 
hood, and as the button is an insignia of the Order 
and an honor conferred upon its wearer, be it 

Resolved, That no person whose past dues are 
not paid for a period of two years has any right 
to wear the button of the Order; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary-treasurer notify 
any such person that he must either pay up or 
return the button, and on failure to do so that the 
facts be published in the Bulletin. 


life a song that we can sing, until the time when 
in all the world we shall have made Hoo-Hoo 
Brotherhood a real thing, and we shall stumble 
at last into the big truth that God has been try- 
ing to make us see all down the line of life, that 
every bit of work, everything for humanity is 
directed by the voice standing at the altar of 
God, speaking to man the things they need to 
remember and live by forevermore. 


« 7 * 
Every Lumberman Should Be a Hoo-Hoo 


I want to say this to you: that every man in 
the lumber business ought to be in Hoo-Hoo; 
whether he is a retail dealer, a wholesale dealer, 
or a manufacturer, no matter what his relation- 
ship may be. We must go out after a 100 percent 
membership of Hoo-Hoo among lumbermen simply 
because of the things that are in Hoo-Hoo for the 
welfare and the interest of all lumbermen. 

I know that every important industry is becom- 
ing specialized; that every important trade and 
industry is fighting for its rights, and it is pro- 
posed, when Congress meets again, to introduce 
a bill to do for the lumber industry what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was appointed to 
do for the railroads. I certainly hope it will not 
be done. I want to-see the American Government 
stop wasting money. I want to see the American 
Government give serious attention to our lumber 
problems, but the fewer bureaus we have, the 
more constitutional work for freedom we will have 
in the United States. 


‘“‘Jan. 4, 1840—Cutting wood, 30 cents. 

‘‘ April 16, 1828—One day making wall, 50 
cents. 

‘*Jan. 17, 1828—Carting lumber, 66 cents.’’ 

Before hastily concluding that these were 
‘‘starvation wages’’ a glance at the prices 
paid for various eatables is profitable. For 
instance, under date of Jan. 1, 1827, appears 
the item: ‘‘Four bushels of potatoes, at 6 
cents a bushel, total 24 ecents.’’ Other trans- 
actions recorded in this envy provoking old book 
are as follows: 

‘*Jan. 1, 1828—Seven and _ three-fourths 
pounds codfish at 3 cents, 23 cents. 

‘*Aug. 25, 1829—One gallon vinegar, 17 
cents. 

‘¢Aug. 138, 1839—Thirteen and one-half 
pounds cheese at 6 cents, 81 cents. 

‘¢ April 20, 1830—One and one-half bushels 
sweet potatoes, 37 cents. 

‘*Oct. 12, 1829—Peck turnips, 6 cents. 

‘July 2, 1825—Gallon molasses, 34 cents. 

‘“‘Nov. 6, 1830—Three bushels fall. apples, 
37 cents.’ 
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SAW FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 


[ Article XIV—The Cussedness of Carelessness | 





The writer was being shown by the superin- 
tendent of upkeep the power plant of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., his attention being 
called to many little things and devices which 
a casual glance would overlook but which are 
very important in the smooth running of a great 
manufacturing plant. And in nearly every de- 
partment the acutely trained eye of the super- 
intendent would discover something which was 
becoming loosened or out of place and which 
socn would cause friction and trouble if not at- 
tended to in time—and it was the little things 
that needed attention. Always there was a man 
within call to put things right, but it did seem 
a little strange that the man in the department 
whose duty it was, needed to have his attention 
called to what was developing under his own 
eyes. Directly from this plant the writer went 
to a woodworking plant of considerable size 
where the machinery was taking care of itself, 
much like a lot of boys playing games on a 
vacant lot, all making as much noise as their 
importance seemed to require. Shafting and 
pulleys were rattling and belts flapping as if in 
doubt what they were there for, and objecting 
to the duty they were forced to perform. In 
these two manufacturing plants were the two 
extremes of care and carelessness. But, re- 
gardless of the noise it makes in protest, ma- 
chinery has no feelings to hurt and it would be 
very fortunate if the same could be said of the 
owner who must pay the cost of carelessness in 
upkeep. 

Efficient Machine Men Are Often ‘‘Cranks’’ 


Carelessness in the instalment and care of ma- 
chinery is of two kinds. We find the willing 
man who does not fully comprehend what should 
be done yet goes ahead regardless of results, 
and we find the man who knows how but who 
don’t ‘‘care a damn’’ whether it is done right 
or not. ‘‘That’s good enough, let ’er rip,’’ is 
a sentiment all too common when someone else 
pays the bills. But, there are many owners of 
machinery who have the same feeling in the 
matter of installation and upkeep, preferring to 
stand the loss of frequent shutdowns for tem- 
porary repairs and running at low capacity 
rather than pay for substantial installation and 
the higher wages of more efficient labor in 
handling machines and in upkeep. Two men 
may be working at identicnl machines, yet one 
is keeping his machine in better order and turn- 
ing out more and better work than the other, 
and the chances are that the better man is paid 
no more wages while he is disliked by the man- 
agement for being a ‘‘ crank’’ about his demands 
for certain little things which he deems es- 
sertial to best results. The poorer workman 
is liked for a certain goodfellowship about him 
and for his willingness to let things run at 
loose ends without protest, so if one man is to 
be laid off because of slack work it is quite 
likely to be the better man of the two. That is a 
common reward to efficiency. <A crank is a dis- 
agreeable animal to have around the plant, but 
he is usually an efficient workman, attending to 
his work and not disturbing other workmen. A 
real goodfellow is usually slack about his work 
and absorbs more or less of the time of other 
workmen, and, in addition, he usually has the 
most bolshevik sentiment in the plant. Yet, 
the good fellow is usually most favored by the 
management and often catered to because of the 
influence he has over more faithful workmen. 
The manager of a factory was in need of a saw 
filer and had tried out several to find one equal 
to one he had let go.. He said: ‘‘That filer 
was the best that I ever knew, but he was such 
a crank that I was glad to get rid of him. Why, 
he was always complaining about something go- 
ing wrong or asking for something in the filing 
room.’’ This manager was willing to sacrifice 
the good of the factory rather than to right 
what an able workman knew was wrong, then 








[By I. Skeels] 


was trying to fill his place with a man whose 
disposition would be as sweet and indifferent 
as that of the old family horse, whose only fault 
was switching his tail in fly time. A genuine 
erank, who has no patience with careless work- 
men, makes one of the best upkeep men that 
ean be found, and if a workman shows a dis- 
position to crankiness about accuracy and quality 
in machines and their products it is better to 
give him a little leeway and a chance to de- 
velop than to suppress him because of his dis- 
agreeableness; but, first, observe whether he has 
real ingenuity or only a kicking disposition ex- 
hausting thru his mouth. We often see the fore- 
man shattering the atmosphere because some 
workman has been a little slack or careless, but 
if a real workman calls the foreman down for 
his shortcoming he can look for another job 
right away. 


All Lovely Except Sawyer Bill’s Language 


A very religious man owned a sawmill—an 
incongruous mixture—and Bill was the sawyer, 
and a good one. But Bill would pour sulphur 
into the air when things went wrong, so was 
discharged for bad language. The output of 
the mill faded away to such an extent that Bill 
was hunted up and hired again at higher wages, 
and things picked up again—with everything 
lovely but Bill’s language, which was worse 
than before. The mill owner would go around 
among the other men cautioning them to be as 
careful as possible so as not to make Bill swear. 
‘*Why,’’ said one man, ‘‘Bill will swear any- 
way, no matter what we do.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ re- 
plied the owner, ‘‘I fear that he will, but we 
should try and not give him any cause for it, so 
we will not be responsible for the final punish- 
ment of his soul.’’ And that made Bill ashamed 
of himself, so he let up a little. 


Getting the Most out of Good Men 


A good, willing workman—filer, sawyer or 
engineer—is just as much irritated when things 
go wrong about the mill as the foreman or 
owner can be. They know that their part has 
been done rightly and that all too often the fault 
lies with the management in short supplies or 
inefficient upkeep care. They may have seen a 
bad condition developing, but to have called at- 
tention to it would have been considered ‘‘but- 
ting in,’’ and might have caused ill feeling 
that would threaten their jobs. In many saw- 
mills and factories there are men who know 
more about what and how things should be 
done than the superintendent or manager, but 
they may be absolutely unfit to take charge and 
manage even themselves. They will obey orders 
without protest even when they know it is the 
wrong way of doing and know that loss will 
result from so doing. Such men should be 
studied and drawn out of their shell by careful 
treatment if the management is to realize on 
their full value as workmen. They are just 
as loath to make a suggestion as some other good 
workman is to keep his mouth shut when he 
knows things are going wrong. They are like 
two clocks, one with and the other without an 
alarm. They are both good time keepers, but 
one will let you oversleep when getting out 
early is most important, and the other will wake 
you up when your eyelids fairly stick together. 
Of the two you prefer the quiet man, but which 
is worth the most to you? 


Thinks Saw Can Run on Misaligned Wheels! 

A northern Michigan mill of two bands and 
resaw ran summers on logs floated down the 
river from winter logging. The woods fore- 
man was one of those big bluffers that really 
good men dislike to work under. During the 
summer he was yard foreman at the mill, and in 
time was advanced to mill superintendent. Be- 
tween. April and August there were seven 
different men in charge of the filing room, and 


the writer came as the eighth. The saws were 
found to be in very good condition of tension- 
ing and general fitting. They might have been 
better, but were equal to average fitting and 
good enough to show that the trouble was not 
with the saws. Not being afraid of big 
bluffers the flat assertion was made that no 
saw fitting could make saws run right on those 
wheels until ground and properly aligned. And 
just as flatly and more insultingly the answer 
eame back that the mills were running properly 
but the saws were not. In the hundreds of 
mills which the writer had been in while selling 
filing room machinery and instructing in its use 
here was a condition worse than ever before 
found in a large mill, and the suggestion was 
plainly made that another filer be found as soon 
as possible. The ninth filer for a summer’s run 
was on hand for trouble the following Monday 
morning. How many followed him this de- 
ponent sayeth not. The helper, a very good 
workman who had been thru it all, left at the 
same time, saying that he had broken in filers 
enough for one season. 


Kicks the Watch Dog; Listens to Cat Purr 


The cussedness of carelessness is fairly evenly 
divided between the management and superin- 
tendency on one side and the indifference and 
incompetency of help on the other. Many 
managements not only fail to study and develop 
the better qualities of a man—even when he has 
their welfare at heart—but will suppress any 
effort on his part to be of greater value to 
them. The slack, easy going fellow is less 
irritating and more agreeable to them by his 
genial ways. While you may often feel like 
kicking him for slackness you still smile at him 
and let that slackness lower your profits. 

A village merchant lived above his store, his 
family consisting of wife, cat, dog and self. 
The cat and dog slept in the kitchen. One cold 
night the little dog barked so loudly and con- 
tinuously that his lordship and lady could not 
sleep, so he got up and cuffed the dog into 
silence while the cat rubbed itself against his 
bare legs and purred so lovingly that he let it 
into the sitting room where it was more com- 
fortable. The next morning he found a panel 
eut out of the back door and several hundred 
dollars worth of goods missing. The dog had 
done his best and been punished for it, while the 
eat had mollified his feelings and been re- 
warded. 

In driving thru a farming section a number of 
years ago there were a number of cattle observed 
wallowing in an oat field and filling themselves 
on the ripening oats. Just over a ridge was the 
house where the farmer evidently lived who 
owned the oats. Thinking to do a favor a 
stop was made at the house and information 
given of the seemingly unprofitable crop and 
stock condition. But the farmer had original 
ideas which he expressed in an animated manner. 
‘¢By G—, they are my cattle and my oats and 
its nobody’s damned business if they eat up 
the whole field.’’ And many mill managers 
have the same spirit of resentment if one of 
their workmen calls attention to a bad condition 
in trying to save them from loss. 


Many Lack the Foresight to Avoid Trouble 


A condition that is not uncommon in saw- 
mills and smaller factories can be illustrated 
by one case. A 30-inch drive belt from the 
engine connected fairly in the center of an 
overhead lineshaft. The shaft was rather light 
for the work required and the bridgetrees were 
rather light for the shaft. The result was that 
the shaft sprung over until a coupling was cut 
out by the wabbling motion of a shaft out of 
line. The suggestion was made to the manager 


that strut braces—about twenty-four feet long 
and ‘one each side of the belt—be run from the 
cement engine bed to the bridgetrees which were 
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in proper position on each side of receiving 
pully. The braces would be wholly out of the 
way and a part of the belt housing. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘that would be a good idea, but 
it has been running that way for six years and 
this is only the second coupling that has been 
eut out.’’ And that company is rated at $500,- 
000. And only a year ago a very similar condi- 
tion was observed, a coupling cut out by a 
sprung lineshaft. 


Skimping Costs More in the Long Run 


A cost at hand looks bigger to some managers 
than a whole flock of costs coming out of the 
bush. How to get by on cheap patchwork may 
be the best policy when a general change is 
planned or a business is being closed out, but 
inefficiency makes for high overhead costs and 
lower output. A cheap man and high over- 
head will drag heavily on profit margins. If a 
manager is himself a highly efficient mechanic, 
cr with keen observation and mechanical com- 
prehension—which is frequent—his upkeep man 
may be more an assistant than the responsible 
party in the smooth running of the mill; but 
the worst of all is a manager who does not 
know and comprehend, beyond the matter of 
costs, constantly butting in with the idea of 
saving by lowering efficiency. A manager may 
be an efficient financier and a poor mechanic, 
but if of a nervous temperament he had better 
keep away from the mill whenever there is 
trouble on and costs accumulating. A young 
man starting as bookkeeper for a lumber com- 
pany developed into a high class sales manager, 
gaining the confidence of the lumber trade. Sav- 
ing his earnings and capitalizing his reputa- 
tion he raised funds and installed a mill on con- 
tract cutting for a ten or fifteen years’ run. 
But as soon as the mill was installed he began 
butting in on every part from log yard to lumber 
pile, creating a nerve strain that drove away 
his best workmen. The sawyer was called home 
one day because of the sudden sickness of a 
child and the setter took the levers and was get- 
ting out about half capacity cut when the mana- 
ger butted in, believing he could do better him- 
self. He giggled the carriage back and forth 
several times and then started to make lumber. 
He might have done nicely had the buffers been 
stronger, but the carriage got only half way out 
of the mill. He was fair minded and admitted 
his fault, but all he learned was to leave the 
sawing to a sawyer. He continued to butt in 
on everything until one day he reached under 
the edger to pull out some pieces of edgings 
which were clogging the sawdust opening, an 
butted his head against an edger saw. His 
successor left the running of the mill to a 
practical millman. 


Even Manager Should Be Able to Test Saw 


But there is one thing about the sawmill 
which the manager himself should learn, and 
that is how to test a band saw for tension and 
back curve. While it might require a year’s 
practice at the bench to put the tension into the 
saw, ‘a little study of principles and an hour’s 
time with the gages should enable him to test 
the tension of his saws so that he may deter- 
mine whether any bad work results from poor 
saw fitting or badly aligned machines. Many 
mill managements have discharged their filers 
and tried out man after man, putting a black 
mark on the reputation of each, when the whole 
trouble lay in the adjustment and alignment of 
the saw rig. The V rail may develop a slight 
curve opposite the saw, causing the carriage to 
waver as each truck passes it; the offset may not 
work perfectly, not coming up full until the 
saw is in its cut, causing a curve in the first 
two feet of the cut; the saw may be aligned too 
much into or out of the log line, causing heavy 
guide rub and wear on one side of saw; the 
wheels may be foul or need grinding, not per- 
mitting the saw to strain over an even and 
smooth surface. In such cases the filer is not to 
blame for poor work and lower output, yet he 
is the first suspect with no way of proving his 
innocence of fault because there is no one 
around the mill who can judge his work by 
examining the saw itself. Yet testing saw 
tension is simple and requires no more skill and 
practice than using a level on a flat surface or 
testing the end of a board with a carpenter’s 


square for accuracy of cutoff. To learn what 
shapes a saw blade must assume under proper 
tension tests needs only a little explanation for 
a fair comprehension, but putting in the tension 
for the test requires the skill of long practice 
and a sort of intuition that is almost a second 
sight. The saw must be tested on the bench 
where the lift-bend of the blade is the same 
under each gage test, since the bends vary while 
lying on the floor or resting on the sharpener. 
The practised filer can test his tension while saw 
is on the floor or on the sharpener, as he makes 
allowance for variation in bends; but an un- 
skilled man must make sure of the proper bend- 
ing of the blade and need know only what shapes 
the tension must assume under the bending. The 
blade must fit the curve of the tension gage in 
cross section when lifted to a certain height 
and lay flat under the straightedge when blade 
is lying straight on leveling block. Be care- 
ful to lift the same height each time and hold 
the gage the same in each test, and be sure that 
the blade lies evenly along the leveling block 
when testing for flat with straightedge. The 
difference between the cross section flat on the 
leveling block and the cross section curve when 
blade is lifted is the tension—a lengthened 





Classified Ads Work Fast— 
Why Not Advertise? 





Indianapolis, Indiana. 


American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen : 

We are enclosing check for $2.00 for advertise- 
ment in your recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, of: which we have just received a 
copy, for which we thank you. 

We want you to know your ads work fast, as 
we have already had inquiries, pertaining to our 
engine and boilers advertised therein. 

Thanking you, we remain, 


Yours respectfully, 


PIONEER PLANT FOOD COMPANY, 
By B. M. Boyd, Pres. 


Moundsville, W. Va. 
American Lumberman, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen : 


Enclosed find check for $5.25, in payment.of the 
enclosed bill, for advertising 23,250 acres of tim- 
ber land for sale. 

In this connection wish to say that my ad- 
vertisement in your paper for the sale of 1,300 
acres of timber in Monroe County, West Virginia, 
was answered by one of your subscribers, Mr. 
John Welch, of Marietta, Ohio, took him last week 
to see the property, and today sold it to him. He 
expects to manufacture all of the lower grade 
lumber into boxes, and the better grades to go to 
furniture factories. 

Wishing you success, I am 


Yours truly, 
G. F. GRAY. 





condition of the center of the blade to make 
ridged edges when under cutting strain. A little 
variation from perfect accuracy is not a real 
fault, for a blade must change in tension between 
the time of benching and the need for bench- 
ing again. Every run affects the tension and 
it is impracticable to tension after every run. 
This much the manager and mill superintendent 
should learn by practical obseryation, and the 
filer should take pains to explain it to them, 
for it is a test of the filer’s skill rather that of 
his saws and may save his reputation and his 
job when the mill trouble lies elsewhere. There 
are none too many high class filers and the best 
filer on earth may have his reputation blackened 
and his earning capacity ruined by the cussed 
carelessness and ignorance of a foreman or 
manager when it would be so easy for them to 
learn and know what would be a great benefit 
to them to know. 


The Test of a Real Saw Man 


And, too, since a saw must do much of its 
cutting when dulled, the real test of good ten- 
sioning and machine adjustments is the work 
of the saw toward the end of its run. With a 
saw running nine thousand to ten thousand feet 
per minute the abrasive velocity of its speed is 
almost as great a factor in its cutting as the 
condition of the teeth if only swaged wide 
enough for clearance. A saw may hit gritty 
timber in the beginning of its run and go thru 
its whole run in a condition as dull as at chang- 
ing periods at other times. The boards may 
look a little fuzzy or with marks of dropped 
corners, still the saw is tearing off cuts at 
usual speed without varying from straight lines, 
but when taken off it may show so dulled that 
the wonder is how it could cut at all; yet it is 
the best proof of proper tensioning and ma- 
chine adjustment. Any ordinary filer can 
sharpen the points of saw teeth and argue about 
their proper shape, but the man whose saws cut 
straight while dull is the real saw man. When 
properly tensioned the saw has an elasticity and 
life—if machines are properly aligned—which 
does good work when dull, like an old bulldog 
with broken teeth in a fight with a cur. But, 
and it may seem a little strange, if the mill is 
not in proper order a poorly fitted saw may do 
work as well as one in the most perfect con- 
dition; so, there is but little gained by putting 
a high class filer on the job with poorly aligned 
machinery. If you are running a bum mill you 
should hire a bum filer, so as to save in wages 
a part of what you are losing in output and in 
quality of lumber. And, too, a lower class filer 
ean readily be induced to neglect his filing room 
work and do your upkeep millwrighting. How- 
ever, in a single band mill a high class filer 
might assume an oversight of upkeep work and 
say what should be done, since good filers must 
be good and accurate mechanics, while a high 
class sawyer may only be an athlete trained to 
the rapid use of his levers and the quality of 
lumber, with little or no mechanical ability. 

These are facts and ideas which should be 
given serious consideration by mill managers. 


{Nore: This is the fourteenth and concluding 
instalment of a series of articles by Mr. Skeels 
that have appeared in preceding issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 





TEXANS FINANCE NEW HANDLE PLANT 


ORANGE, TEx., Sept. 12.—The Orange Han- 
dle & Spoke Co., a subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Handle Co., of Iowa, has been organized 
here and three hundred thousand dollars of its 
six hundred thousand dollars of capital stock 
subscribed by local people. Ike L. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Hill Motor Co., of Orange, is presi- 
dent; F. W. Hustmyre, president of the Hust- 
myre Import & Export Co., ef Orange, is vice 
president; B. F. Brown, of the Sabine Supply 
Co., is secretary; and George M. Sells, active 
vice president of the Orange National Bank, is 
treasurer. These with B. A. Selby and W. A. 
Scherfe, of Iowa, form the first board of di- 
rectors. 

The company has leased from the city five 
acres of ground adjoining the municipal slips 
and a factory building will be started there 
immediately. Machinery already has been or- 
dered and is expected to arrive here within 
thirty days and Mr. Messick, of the Interna- 
tional Handle Co., who is here now, says the 
new plant will be in operation within ninety 
days. The first unit of the plant will employ 
but twenty-five men, but as fast as possible 
the plant will be enlarged. 

The company will go after the export trade 
and is splendidly located to handle it. With 
two rail lines and the Sabine River to furnish 
transportation for its .raw materials from the 
nearby hardwood forests, and with its factory 
facing the municipal docks of ‘‘ Texas’ Best 
Port,’’ there is no reason why the company 
should ever have to turn over any of its output 
to the parent company for interior distribution; 
altho, with its splendid shipping facilities, it 
will be in position to handle the southern in- 
terior demands of the larger company in an 
expeditious and economical manner. 
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Lumber’s Part in Furniture’s Price— 


It is well known that the prices of practically 
all articles have advanced in the last few years, 
and this holds true of those made wholly or 
partly of wood. So far as these advances are 
justified, they can be accounted for by natural 
laws; namely, increases in costs of materials, 
advances in rent and transportation, higher 
wages, shorter hours, and by other factors 
readily seen and easily understood; but un- 
justified advances can not be so explained. 

Articles in which wood is an important ma- 
terial have shown an increase in price, and 
there has been a disposition in some quarters 
to blame too much of that advance on lumber. 
It is true that lumber is responsible for some 
of the advance in price, but by no means as 
much as some people would make out. Prop- 
aganda has been at work, and it has worked 
along many channels, for the purpose of creat- 
ing an impression in the mind of the public 
that a very large part of the increase in cost 
of such articles as furniture, musical instru- 
ments, agricultural implements, and handles, is 
due to increase in the cost of lumber. 


The public has been disposed to accept that 
explanation without investigation, and an er- 
roneous impression has gone abroad that most 
of the high prices of such articles is due to in- 
creased cost of lumber. That propaganda has 
been furthered by bulletins and press items sent 
out from a very respectable source in Washing- 
ton; namely, by the Department of Agriculture. 
The very respectability of the source has made 
the public ready fo believe that the claims are 
true, that the rise in lumber prices has been 
responsible for exorbitant prices of finished 
articles. 


Claims Easily Disproved 


It would not require much investigation to 
prove the error of any such claim. How many 
people have ever taken the trouble to figure out 
just how much wood a piece of furniture or a 
musical instrument contains? The quantity is 
smaller than is generally supposed; but whether 
small or large, it is usually a relatively small 
part of the basis for cost of the complete 
article. 


Take as an example a small pedestal dining 
table of oak or some other good wood. The 
wood in it may not exceed 50 feet, which at 
$200 a thousand amounts to $10. If the price 
of such a table a few years ago was $40, it rose 
to $80 about the close of the war; and if the 
lumber in it increased to $400 a thousand, 
which is not likely, it is not fair to say that 
the $40 added to the price was because of the 
increased price of lumber, because the lumber 
increase did not exceed $10. ~ 


A show window on Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
has on display a small, low, child’s chair, made 
of birch (presumably). It has a cane seat, and 
is a simple, plain article. The chair does not 
contain more than five feet of lumber, and that 
would scarcely cost $1. The chair is priced at 
$21. All the material in it, except the cane 
seat, is wood. It is evidently misleading to 
claim that the high price of lumber is responsi- 
ble for the high price of that chair. 


In an advertisement in a Chicago paper six 
years ago a chair quite similar to this was 
priced at $3. The advance of about fifty cents 
in the cost of wood in it should not warrant 
the adding of $18 to the price, yet some people 
argue that the present high cost of furniture is 
due to the high cost of lumber. This is a 
rather exceptional case, because most furniture 
has not increased in price seven-fold during the 
last six years. 

In another window a plainly painted, ordin- 
ary bedroom chair is priced at $17.50. It is 
made of gum or birch, apparently, and not 
more than five feet of wood was used in its 
construction. Six years ago a chair much like 
it and not inferior to it was advertised for 


Cost of Labor 


$2.25. The lumber of which it was made does 
not now cost more than 50 cents more than 
similar lumber cost six years ago. Is that suf- 
ficient reason for adding $15.25 to the price of 
the chair? 


Dining room chairs of good appearance, plain, 
substantial and serviceable that cost from $3 
to $4.50 in 1914, are now marked $21.50. The 
wood in these chairs would cost not to exceed 
50 cents each more now than in 1914, and of 
course the increase in the price of lumber can 
not be justly put forward as the chief reason 
for an advance of $17 each in the price of these 
chairs. 


A mahogany dresser, 62 inches long, with 
French plate mirror, was advertised for $75 
six years ago, and an article similar to it, in 
the same store, is now ‘‘marked down’’ to 
$295. The wood in it at today’s prices is not 
worth much more than $20. 


Oak swivel office chairs in 1914 were adver- 
tised at prices ranging from $5 to $6.75 each. 
Prices are now four and five times that, and yet 
at present prices the wood in one of these chairs 
would not much exceed $1.50 in cost. 


The inerease in cost of wood desks runs in 
a ratio about the same as for office chairs, and 
the increase in the cost of lumber that goes 
into them accounts for a relatively small part 
of the increase in the price of the finished 
article. 

Upholstered Furniture 


The articles of furniture thus far mentioned 
were largely or almost wholly of wood; but 
much furniture of other kinds is on the market 
at prices much higher than those prevailing 
before the war upset prices. As a rule, up- 
holstered furniture is higher in price than that 
made principally of wood, and such wood as 
it contains in the hidden parts is apt to be 
cheap, while such as is exposed to view may 
be of high grade. 


This kind of furniture is of so many sorts 
that no general rule can be laid down for the 
amount of wood used in the construction. It 
would have to be considered item by item to 
reach any definite conclusion. 


A folding couch which retails for $175 may 
not, and usually does not, contain more than 
$15 worth of wood as raw material. The ups 
and downs of that article can not be governed 
much by the fluctuations in the price of lum- 
ber, because lumber is one of the small items 
in its construction. 


An upholstered 2-piece set of furniture in a 
Chicago show window recently was priced $645. 
All the wood visible would not amount to more 
than twelve feet, and as raw material it would 
not cost $6. The invisible frames were doubt- 
less of wood, possibly amounting to fifty feet; 
but cheap lumber serves in such places, and $5 
or $6 should buy enough. Thus the entire 
quantity of lumber in that $645 set of furni- 
ture probably was bought for less than $12, 
and of course no rise in the price of furniture 
of that kind could be much influenced by the 
small quantity of wood in it; yet instances are 
known where salesmen have justified the high 
price by blaming it on lumber. All that is 
needed to refute such an argument is an honest 
presentation of facts to show that lumber repre- 
sents only a small part of the price. 

Upholstered chairs might be cited as an- 
other example of high prices for which wood 
is only slightly to blame. Wood worth $5 or 
less is a small item in a chair selling for $75 
to $150. Wood is essential and forms an im-. 
portant part of that class of furniture, but it 
should not be held accountable for any large 


,part of the high price. 


Musical Ihstruments 


Dealers in musical instruments are prone to 
follow the example of furniture sellers, and 


Often Overlooked 


blame lumber for unusually high prices. That 
is an unfair argument, but doubtless many who 
use it are doing no more than repeating what 
some one has told them; for it is certain that 
a little investigation would show that the wood 
in a musical instrument represents only a small 
part of the selling price, but it represents more 
in some instruments than in others. Wood 
that costs a dollar in a violin that sells for $60 
is a small item. 

The disproportion is not so great in some 
other musical instruments. A Victrola that 
sells for $200 may have $10 or $15 worth of 
walnut or mahogany in it. 


A fine player piano was reeently offered for 
sale in a city of the middle West at $2,300. 
The price of a similar instrument had formerly 
been $1,100, and the rise in price was explained 
to prospective buyers as due to the advance in 
lumber. Yet, the wood in that fine instrument, 
at the highest prices of which there is any 
record, actually cost little more than $100, and 
that small item was made to bear the blame 
for $1,200 increase in the price of the instru- 
ment. 

Various Items of Cost 


It is not easy to list all the items of cost 
which enter into the manufacture of furniture; 
but it is certain that wood is not the principal 
item in most kinds of furniture, while in some 
kinds it is a relatively small item, yet it is 
frequently put forward as if it were nearly 
the whole thing. 


Furniture manufacturers employ skilled ac- 
countants to itemize costs; and the items are 
figured carefully. The conclusions reached 
have not generally been published. They are 
constantly changing even for the same kind of 
furniture, while the items themselves differ for 
different kinds. 


One item of costs, however, appears in every 
list, and it is the largest item of all. It is labor. 
At present that averages about 65 percent of 
the whole cost of furniture, for labor is now 
very high. Allowing 65 percent for labor, 35 
percent remains to be apportioned among the 
many other cost items, among which are lum- 
ber, leather, velour, tapestry, hardware, paint, 
varnish, interest, rent, and overhead. 


It is not possible to state just what part of 
the cost is chargeable to lumber; but certainly 
‘ not half as much as is chargeable to labor, and 
for some kinds of furniture not a fourth as 
much. It is therefore manifestly unfair to 
charge the high price of furniture or musical 
instruments to the increase in lumber prices, 
without mentioning the other items which con- 
tribute to the cost. To do so, conveys the im- 
pression that lumber has climbed so high in 
price that it controls the priee of the finished 
articles, while in reality its influence on the 
final price is relatively small. Lumber is com- 
paratively cheaper than some of the other items 
that enter into the cost of furniture and mu- 
sical instruments. 

It is not easy to ascertain what the average 
percentage of increase in furniture prices has 
been during the last six years. Some of the 
prices of 1914 compared with those of the pres- 
ent year, show an advance of over 400 percent; 
but that is for some kinds of furniture only. 
Other kinds have advanced less than 200 per- 
cent. It may not be much out of the way to 
state that for furniture of good grade and in 
common use, the increase in price in the last 
six years has averaged about 100 percent. 
Extra fine grades may have advanced more, and 
common grades less. Special designs and new 
inventions follow no rule. 


Lumber’s Important Place 


Considering the difficulties under which lum- 
ber operations have been ‘carried on during the 
last few years, prices in most cases have re- 
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mained more reasonable than the prices of many 
other commodities. Those who have needed 
lumber have generally been able to get it, and 
if any have failed to get it, the fault lay more 
with the railroads than with the mills. 

In view of this it is unfair to lay the blame 
on lumber when prices of other commodities 
have been advanced as much or more. The 


public recognizes the fact that all prices have 
advanced, and all reasonable advances have been 
met in a liberal spirit. The man who con- 
tinues to carry on business in the face of diffi- 
culties is entitled to a just profit, and the furni- 
ture manufacturer, the vehicle maker, the 
maker of musical instruments, and the lumber- 
man, all belong in that class. No one should 


begrudge them fair returns, which they de- 
serve; but, at the same time it is unfair to 
hold up any in a false light as responsible for 
undue or unavoidable high prices, and it is 
manifestly unfair and unjust for a great gov- 
ernmental department to issue broadcast thru- 
out the country misleading statements of this 
kind. 





Softwood Lumbermen in Washington 


LUMBERMEN HOLD DISCUSSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15.—The confer- 

ences between Dr. Francis Walker, chief econ- 
omist of the Federal Trade Commission and his 
assistants and the committee of lumbermen and 
accountants begun yesterday were not resumed 
today. At Dr. Walker’s suggestion the lumber- 
men conferred among themselves with a view to 
formulating specific recommendations regarding 
the proposed questionnaire to be presented to- 
morrow afternoon. Following the presentation 
of these recommendations the conference will be 
resumed with a view to reaching an agreement 
on all important points. With the important 
matters disposed of, a small committee repre- 
senting the lumbermen and the commission will 
work out the details of the questionnaire. 


MEET WITH GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 14.—The conference 
between Dr. Francis Walker, chief economist of 
the Federal Trade Commission, members of his 
staff and representatives of the seven softwood 
lumber associations over the proposed question- 
naire showing production costs, prices, profits, 
volume of production, shipments and other factors 
began at 10 o’clock this morning. The conference 
had been set for Monday, but was postponed in 
order that the lumbermen might go over the situa- 
tion among themselves. 

The conference continued about two hours, 
when adjournment was taken until 3 p. m. in order 
that the lumbermen might again confer with a 
view to determining, if possible, what the indus- 
try could be reasonably expected to do in the mat- 
ter of time. Dr. Walker was advised that at yes- 
terday’s conference the lumbermen had determined 
that they could not codperate with the commission 
on a monthly return, declaring it to be simply im- 
possible, 

R. M. Rickey, accountant of the Southern Pine 
Association, who was chosen as spokesman for the 
lumbermen because of his long experience and 
technical knowledge of accounting, told Dr. Walker 
and his associates that if they could agree upon 
the period to be covered by the proposed ques- 
tionnaire he thought much better progress could 
be made, Dr. Walker said he personally came to 
the conference with an open mind. He thought 
that if it were not possible or practicable to fur- 
nish a monthly report perhaps a quarterly return 
might be made, This question must be laid before 
the commission itself. Dr. Walker obviously was 
much impressed with the reasons given by Mr. 
Rickey why lumbermen could not make a monthly 
return. However, he did not feel at liberty to 
decide against any return monthly, suggesting 
that possibly different periods of time might be 
covered for different factors. For example, he 
seemed convinced that it would be impracticable 
for the average sawmill to furnish a statement of 
profits monthly, since many mills do not even at- 
tempt to figure profits on a monthly basis and 
some do not figure profits oftener than every six 
months, while still others usually have an annual 
general balance to determine that question. 

The suggestion of breaking up the proposed ques- 
tionnaire did not appear to take very well, altho 
Mr. Rickey and others stated frankly that some of 
the data requested in the tentative questionnaire 
could be supplied every month. 

Suggests Including Other Branches 

The fact was stressed by Mr. Rickey that unless 
the commission is to assemble data on wholesale 
and retail prices it could not lay a complete picture 
before the country. The fact developed in this 
connection that often there is little relation be- 
tween the price of lumber f. o. b. mill and the price 
paid by the ultimate consumer. This, of course, is 
well known to lumbermen and doubtless to Dr. 
Walker, since transportation charges are one of 
the major factors, and the jobbers and retailers 
add their charges after delivery. 

At the outset of the conference Dr. Walker said 
that as he recalled the matter at the former con- 








ference the lumbermen were prepared to codperate 
wtih the commission on the basis of voluntary re- 
ports, and today’s gathering was to determine 
what shall be the form of the report, what perioas 
of time are desirable, what would be practicable, 
what would be useful to the industry, the Govern- 
ment and the country at large. He asked L. C. 
Boyle, general counsel for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, if this were not a 
correct statement of the situation. Attorney Boyle 
replied in the affirmative. He added that no in- 
dustry needs more than the lumber industry co- 
operation that would give the Government and the 
country a correct understanding of the basic facts. 
Mr. Boyle then announced that at their conference 
yesterday Mr. Rickey was chosen spokesman. He 
said that the lumbermen desired to discuss the 
matter quite frankly and helpfully and meet the 
commission in this spirit. : 

Mr. Rickey began his statement by saying that 
the conference did not get much further than a 
discussion of the period of time for making a re- 
port to the commission. He said a monthiy return 
was impracticable simply because mills do not 
handle their business in that way. He said most 
of the sawmills of the country do not keep books 
with a view to determining costs monthly. While 
conceding that some data could be got quickly and 
disseminated, Mr. Rickey questioned the value of 
figures procured in that way. Dr. Walker said 
he was not committed to monthly reports, but 
thought it would be better to have returns made 
at as frequent intervals as possible on the theory 
that the data would be more timely and valuable. 

Mr. Rickey then asked specifically for what pur- 
pose the lumber data is desired. He said he 
worked for a corporation for a long time and every 
so often the president asked him for a report. Be- 
fore he got thru talking with the president he in- 
variably asked for what purpose he desired a state- 
ment. 

“T found,” said Mr. Rickey, “that if I knew 
what the president was driving at the work of 
preparing the figures was much less difficult.” 


Purposes of the Questionnaire 

Dr. Walker stated at this point that the com- 
mission so far has attempted to gather statisticts 
regularly from the pulp and paper industry and 
the coal industry. He said the commission did 
not go into costs in the paper and pulp work, but 
into production, sales, stocks on hand etc. He 
added that this work has received considerable 
support from the paper trade and has been going 
on for about two years. 

“We have no doubt,” he said, “that the results 
have well repaid the effort and expense involved. 
The expense in connection with the paper and pulp 
statistics has not been very great. The paper men 
say they get more information out of this service 
than from the statistical bureau to which they 
formerly contributed. Cost figures are not of par- 
ticular value to men in close touch with this in- 
dustry; production, stocks etc. being regarded as 
more important in the monthly reports.” 

Dr. Walker said that the work in coal was more 
ambitious, covering production, costs, sales, stocks 
etc. He added that five monthly reports had been 
prepared this year and one quarterly summary. 
Dr. Walker said no attempt was made at criticism 
and no effort made to make deductions in the coal 
reports. He said he thought the National Coal 
Association depended largely on the commission’s 
reports to offset criticisms of profiteering among 
the coal men. 

The chief economist said that the paper and 
pulp and coal work do not represent what the com- 
mission proposes ta do in lumber, which will de- 
pend somewhat upon the form and period of the 
reports, but that it does represent the spirit in 
which the work will be undertaken. 

In reply Mr. Rickey said he was in Chicago re- 
cently and was informed by a large consumer of 
coal there that the prices given in the commis- 
sion’s coal reports have no relation whatever to 
the prices he has to pay and, in fact, are nothing 
like them. Dr. Walker said that was true, unless 
the men were purchasing under contract. The re- 
ports cover prices at the mine and under contract, 


while prices in spot markets are always much 


Confer on Proposed Questionnaire 


higher. Mr. Rickey said his Chicago informant had 
contracts for the purchase of coal, but could not 
get deliveries under them and had to pay the spot 
price. That was the burden of his complaint. 

“We feel that lumber statistics drawn only 
from the manufacturers would only add to the 
confusion,” said Mr. Rickey. “They might relieve 
the manufacturer of some of the suspicion of 
profiteering, but would only serve to transfer that 
suspicion to another factor in the industry.” 

Mr. Rickey called attention to the work of the 
Forest Service and its experience in comparing 
lumber prices and costs, stating they had had to 
use the retail prices, then the prices in different 
markets and even take into account the several 
different items. He said the man who uses the 
lumber in construction or otherwise is interested 
primarily in what it is costing him, not what it 
costs the manufacturer to produce or the many 
other factors entering into production and dis- 
tribution. 

He said some members of the committee of lum- 
bermen in the conferenege believe it to be impossible 
to get monthly costs and profits. Others believe it 
might be possible to get them, but the cost of do- 
ing so would be prohibitive. Still others think it 
might be well to attempt to make monthly reports 
despite the cost, but the consensus was that 
monthly returns would be impracticable. He then 
told of the statistical work of the Southern Pine 
Association, the monthly and weekly reports on 
production, shipments and orders. He also told 
of the preparation and distribution of a statement 
of costs, but said that it must not be presumed 
that this statement of costs is in harmony with 
the books of individual mills. Some mills can not 
furnish cost data for these reports. For the mills 
furnishing such data over 75 percent show varia- 
tions of more than $1 per thousand feet. In some 
instances the variations are radical. Comparing 
February figures with those for January, for ex- 
ample, increased costs ranged from 11 cents to 
$13 per thousand feet, while decreases were as 
much ‘as $32. As between March and February, 
42 reporting mills showed increased costs and 31 
decreased costs. 


Difficult to Determine Margin of Profit 


These variations, Mr. Rickey said, are most fre- 
quently due to violent fluctuations in production. 
If production drops substantially the overhead ex- 
pense immediately increases. Such figures do not 
represent the true cost of the lumber produced 
during that particular month. With an increased 
production, on the other hand, the overhead goes 
the other way. Under such conditions it is impossi- 
ble to tell from month to month what is the 
margin of profit. One can not determine just how 
much accidentals have contributed to the average 
or how much is due to unavoidable increases in 
costs. On the average, however, the costs have 
been on the increase since February. If quarterly 
costs were taken with the quantities produced 
each month, Mr. Rickey said, the fluctuations would 
not be so violent, but nevertheless would be very 
marked. 

“We do not believe that if we could get monthly 
reports they would be useful by reason of the vio- 
lent fluctuations,” he added. 

Mr. Rickey added that profits would be high one 
month, but that would be no indication of what 
they were going to be for the year. It would be 
impossible to prepare that intimate data for a 
great many mills. Bach company would have to be 
considered individually and its situation studied. 

Mr. Rickey said that the lumbermen do not be- 
lieve that cost and profit per thousand feet would 
be a fair return, because nobody could know what 
profits would be fair and reasonable at a given 
time on account of the uncertainties. Likewise, 
it would not be fair to compare the situation 
today as to market and demand for lumber with 
that obtaining in 1917, because conditions have 
changed abruptly. A manufacturer, he said, might 


make a handsome profit per thousand feet, but 
if he did not ship enough thousand feet he could 
not make a fair return. 

Mr. Rickey referred to the cost work of the Gov- 
after Dr. 


ernment in lumber during the war, 
(Concluded on Page 75) 
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What Do You Know About Trees? 


[By Mary Eleanor Kramer] 


ANSWERS TO PREVIOUS QUESTIONS 


Below are given the correct answers to the 
thirteen questions about trees that were 
printed on page 49 of the Sept. 4 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


1—Certain tropical gourd trees produce woods 
which are dried and sold for wash cloths. 

2—In the tropics grows a wild mulberry tree 
which distils an intoxicating beverage which af- 
fects birds, frogs and monkeys. ‘These monkeys 
in their drink-befuddled condition are easily cap- 
tured by men. 

8—In the tropics is found a most unusual plant 
known as the cannonball tree. It drops its im- 
mense fruit with a hollow, reverberating thud, 
which sounds like the falling of a cannonball. In 
the stillness of the jungle at night these reports 
sound like distant heavy artillery. 

4—The agy-tree of Madagascar, when touched, 
sends forth countless tiny hair like arrows, barbed 
at both ends, which sting intolerably. The natives 
avoid the tree as they would a pest, and travelers 
who have come in contact with it have suffered 
much from its stings. 

5—The banana tree is called the bass drummer 
of all trees. Its heavily moving leaves give a very 
good imitation of a human drummer. 

6—In the little village of Santa Maria del Tule, 
Oaxaca, Mexico, stands an aged and decrepit 
cypress tree. It occupies a place of honor in the 
central square and is carefully’ fenced against 
yandalism. The people of the village and surround- 
. ing country hold it in the greatest awe and venera- 
tion. They claim it is the oldest living thing in 
all the world and scientists qualified to judge are 
inclined to agree. 

7—tThe palm is the holy tree of Arabia. 


8—tThe fig tree is worshipped by the Brahmans 
of India. 

9—The Mohammedans honor the date above all 
other trees. 

10—The decoration of our homes with holly and 
mistletoe at Christmastide has become an annual 
habit with us, but the custom dates back to our 
barbarous ancestors who imagined that the spirits 
which kept their colors green would bestow bless- 
ings and good luck on the inmates of the homes so 
honored. 

11—On the banks of the river Nerbudda is a 
banyan tree which is said to be capable of shelter- 
ing an army of 7,000 men. History claims it to be 
the tree described by Nearchus, the admiral of 
Alexander the Great. 

12—The only banyan tree in the United States 
is said to be the one growing on the grounds of the 
Army Post at Key West, Fla. 

13—Australia is the home of the beef tree, which 
yields wood the color of raw steak. 





MORE TESTS OF TREE KNOWLEDGE 

Here is an additional test of your knowledge 
of trees. Previous questions and their answers 
have aroused considerable interest. To the per- 
son correctly answering the greatest number 


of the twelve questions below will be presented 
a copy of ‘‘ What Makes the House Beautiful’’ 
by Henrietta C. Peabody. To the one sending 
in the second greatest number of correct 
answers will be presented a copy of ‘‘ Tote Road 
and Trail’’ by Douglas Malloch. Should there 
be a tie in either case, a book of equal value 
selected from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN book 
catalog will be awarded the tying contestant. 
Correct answers to these questions will be 
printed in the Oct. 2 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: 

1—Where does the candle tree grow? 

2—Of what country is the “life tree’ a native? 

3—What great American poet named his home 
“Elmwood” in honor of the trees surrounding it? 

4—Locate the oldest “bee-tree” of the United 
States. 

5—What country produces remarkable dwarfed 
trees? 

6—What is espalier work on trees? 

7—What is nature surgery as applied to trees? 

8—Of what tree did the psalmist David say— 
“We sat down and wept, when we remembered 
thee— ?’’ 


- 9—Which are the only trees with the courage to 
fling their leaves into the teeth of a real nor’- 
wester ? 

10—Name some “grafters” that live on trees? 


11—What is the thirst quenching tree of South 
America ? 


12—Locate the razor-tree. 


TRANSFER EXTENSIVE SOUTHERN HOLDINGS 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Sept. 13.—An important 
transfer of timber land has just been recorded 
in this parish, covering the holdings of the 
Brown and Moore families of Orange, Tex. 
This transfer involves enormous timber hold- 
ings in Beauregard, Vernon and Caleasieu par- 
ishes—a stretch of timber land in the Sabine 
River territory. 

The first deed indicates that Mrs. E. W. 
Brown, R. L. Brown, E. W. Brown, jr., Carrie 
L. Brown, R. A. Moore and Brownie Moore 
have sold to Mrs. F. A. Lutcher, Mrs. Miriam 
Stark, W. H. Stark and F. H. Farwell a tract 
in Caleasieu parish for $2,914,600. 

The second deed is a transfer of the same 
parcel of land from the Lutchers, Starks and 
Farwell to the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
of Orange, Tex., for a consideration of $5,740,- 
199.29. 








Building Statistics 


Building operations inaugurated during 
August show a slight increase over the preced- 
ing month, as evidenced by statistics of con- 
tracts awarded compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Co. On the other hand, permits for new build- 
ings issued during August show no perceptible 
increase over the preceding month. The fact, 
however, that there has not been further re- 
cession is in itself encouraging because of the 
increasingly unfavorable conditions during the 
month. The increased freight rates were an 
unsettling factor until actually in effect, be- 
cause of uncertainty as to what the advance 
in the cost of materials would amount to. 
Priorities favoring coal hampered the delivery 
of needed building material, which was an- 
other unfavorable element. 

In the twenty-five States comprising the 
northeastern quarter of the country, building 
contracts placed during August amounted to 
$205,651,000 as against $204,398,000 for July, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Co.’s compila- 
tion. While this increase is not sufficient in 
itself to indicate an upward trend in construc- 
tion activity, there are other factors which en- 
courage the belief that the temporary slump 
is nearly over. 





To Concentrate on Domestic Market 


Buyers of hardwoods will learn with inter- 
est of the expansion of the Sherrill Hardwood 
Lumber Co., of Merryville, La., which has in- 
creased its authorized capital stock to $500,- 
000 and opened sales offices in Chicago and St. 
Louis. The Chicago sales offices are at 641 
Fort Dearbern Bank Building, in charge of 
C. K. Gould. The St. Louis offices are at 1327 
Syndicate Trust Building, with H. N. Saylor, 
jr., in eharge. Executive and sales offices are 
located at the mill of the company in Merry- 
ville, La., in direct charge of the Sherrill 
brothers. 3 

Few manufacturers of southern hardwoods 
have been as prominent in recent years as the 
Sherrill brothers: Until some three years ago 
they operated at Colfax, La., and on cutting 
out there built a double band mill at Merry- 
ville, after acquiring large timber holdings 
along the Sabine River in the heart of the best 
hardwood timber belt in the Southwest. The 
Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co. holdings extend 
along the Sabine River for twenty-five miles. 
White oak, red oak, sap, red and bay gum are 
‘the principal species of woods, and it is de- 
elared that this timber is not excelled in texture 
or size in the entire Southwest. 

The Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Ca. has ca- 
tered to the most technical trade in the United 


States and has been giving satisfaction so far 
as the average widths and lengths and texture 
of its stoek are concerned. For the last two 
years 75 percent of the company’s output has 
gone to the export trade, but recently a differ- 
ent sales policy has been entered upon and 
branch sales offices have been established in 
St. Louis and Chicago with traveling repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of reaching the 
actual consumers of hardwoods in the various 
States.” The Sherrill organization is attempt- 
ing to produce the kind of lumber and give the 
kind of service that will merit the constant and 
continued orders from exacting consumers. 
The company is also endeavoring to have the 
visit of the National Hardivood Lumber Asso- 
ciation’s inspectors frequent enough to keep 
the company’s inspectors in line with the prin- 
ciples of first class inspection. 

Coincident with the announcement of the 
increase in capitalization of the Sherrill Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. comes also announcement of 
the increase in the capital stock of the Sher- 
rill-Russell Lumber Co., of Paducah, Ky., one 
of the most successful retail lumber enterprises 
in that State. The officers of the Sherrill 
Hardwood Lumber Co. are: President, A. S. 
Sherrill; treasurer, C. H. Sherrill; secretary, 
H. V. Sherrill. 


Are Encouraging 


The amount of contemplated work reported 
in August was $357,510,000, compared with 
$334,341,000 for July. This increase, in view 
of the enormous pressing demand for buildings 
of various classes, gives some indication of re- 
awakened interest in carrying out the year’s 
building program. 

An idea of the amount of deferred construc- 
tion at present may be gained from the figures 
on contemplated projects reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Co. for the first eight months of the 
year, which have reached the sum of $3,661,- 
451,000. Normally the amount of contracts 
awarded during the same period would amount 
to about two-thirds of the amount of work pro- 
jected. Consequently, to preserve the normal 
proportion,- contracts awarded for the eight 
months should amount to about $2,400,000,000 
whereas the actual amount is $1,952,528,000, 
leaving a deficit of about $450,000,000 worth 
of construction. 

Contracts awarded in the first eight months 
of 1920, amounting to $1,952,528,000, compare 
most favorably with the amount for the same 
period in 1919, which was $1,596,314,000. 

Permits issued during August in 177 cities 
reporting to the American Contractor show a 
very slight increase over July, exact comparison 
not being possible because of variation in the 
number of cities reporting for the two months. 
The total number of permits issued during 
August, 1920, in the 177 cities reporting is 32,- 
852 with an estimated valuation of $110,937,- 
493. This shows greatly lessened building ac- 
tivity in comparison with August, 1919, when 
34,893 permits were issued having a total val- 
uation of $161,977,270. The percentage of 
loss is 32. It must be remembered, however, 
that August of 1919 was the peak month of 
the year, from which there was a slight but 
constant declension. 

The issuance of permits, of course, does not 
imply immediate inauguration of actual con- 
struction, which often does not start for many 
months after permits have been secured. It is, 
however, a reliable harometer of bona fide in- 
tentions to build when conditions are deemed 
satisfactory, and shows the dammed-up demand 
that must sooner or later break loose. Further 
than this, many of the permits, especially for 
industrial and business structures of various 
kinds, doubtless do imply intention to build 
immediately. : 





THE WESTERN alder, of which two species 
attain tree size in Washington, Oregon, and 
California, is one of the most valuable hard- 
woods of that region. Furniture makers are 
the largest users. Trunks may be two feet in 
diameter. The tree blooms in midwinter while 


the fruit of the previous season is ripening. 
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Company Employees 
in Annual Outing 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Sept. 13.—A picnic 
that was much like a family reunion and that 
was tinctured with a surprise was the first an- 
nual outing of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills’ employees at Lummi Park, Lummi 
Island, on Labor Day, Sept. 6, which was at- 
tended by 2,550 persons. The surprise took the 
form of an announcement by President J. H. 
Bloedel that, effective on that date, the com- 
pany had insured about 1,200 of its workers 
under the group plan of life insurance in sums 
of from $500 to $2,000. He stated that 800 
millworkers and about 400 logging camp em- 
ployees were affected. Anyone who has worked 
for the company one year is insured for $500, 
which increases at the rate of $100 annually 
for every year of service, until after eleven 
years’ service the policy totals $1,500; there- 
after it grows until the maximum is reached at 
the end of twenty years. A few of the com- 


yifee 


pany’s employees have been with it twenty 
years'and others for nineteen years. 

This was an entirely voluntary act on the 
company’s part and is the last of the eight 
cardinal points, as Mr. Bloedel stated in his 
address to the picnickers, that have tended to 
draw the company and its workers closer to- 
gether and to increase their regard for each 
other. The other seven points were set down as 
follows: Standard practices in printed form; 
establishment of the Industrial Harmonizer, of- 
ficial publication of the employees; establish- 
ment by the company of coffee houses, with free 
coffee for its workers; inauguration of the sav- 
ings plan under which the company pays its em- 
ployees 6 percent interest on money invested 
with it; the home building campaign, providing 
for a reduction of 10 percent on lumber pur- 
chased by employees; the establishment of an 
employment bureau for the facilitation both of 
employment and promotiéns, and the establish- 
ment of a foremen’s school, which was con- 
ducted in August by Professor George Henry 
Jensen, of the Washington State University, 
with pleasing results. 

Mr. Bloedel’s announcement, which was pref- 
aced by a reference to the development of the 
shop committee plan and other things for im- 
provement of good relations between the com- 
pany and its employees, was applauded and 
after its conclusion he was given three lusty 
cheers. 

Chairman H. C. Wilkinson, of the reception 
committée, then called upon Vice President J. 
J. Donovan for a few remarks. Mr. Donovan 
in a reminiscent vein recalled the partnership 
between Mr. Bloedel and himself for more than. 
thirty years and declared they felt they had 
accomplished something worth while with the 
codperation of their employees. He gallantly 
paid a compliment to the women who stood back 
of these men and playfully hinted at romance on 


GROUP OF FOREMEN AT BLOEDEL DONOVAN PICNIC SEPT. 6, 1920 








PRESIDENT J. H. BLOEDEL ANNOUNCING GROUP INSURANCE TO EMPLOYEES (MR. 
BLOEDEL INDICATED BY ARROW) 


the picnic grounds among the young folks. 
Passing on to Americanism, on which he had 
been asked to speak, Mr. Donovan drew ap- 
plause when he asserted that anyone in this 
land who is not an American should return to 
the land of his origin and he was applauded 
again when he said that direct actionists, being 
criminals, should return to their native land or 
should be sent to the penitentiary. 





On the whole it was a most delightful day. 
The company and the joint shop committee, 
under whose auspices it was given, spared no 
effort or expense to make it successful in every 
way and Mr. Bloedel complimented General 
Chairman T. S. Huston, Secretary Ed. Anderson 
and the chairmen of the subcommittees on their 
good work. Three vessels were chartered to 
carry the crowds, one being a 21-knot steamship 
from Seattle, and fast and prompt service was 
maintained, three trips from Bellingham being 
made over the twelve-mile stretch of sea. Presi- 
dent Bloedel, Vice President J. J. Donovan and 








Secretary J. H. Prentice were at the dock to 
see the picnickers away and Mr. Bloedel, 
mingling among the fathers and mothers, sons 
and daughters, took babies in his arms with a 
fatherly smile, and he showed genuine joy at 
meeting ‘‘the old boys’’ long in his company’s 
employ. As for General Superintendent C. L. 
Flynn, he was everywhere. When last seen by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent he 
was fanning one of the tug-of-war men while 
Bob Cook, superintendent of the box factary, 
signaled with his arms like a semaphore in an 
effort to encourage his tuggers, who, however, 
were bested by the sash and door factory men. 
Mr. Cook also lost out when he backed the 
cargo mill tuggers to win against the Larson 
plant. The latter plant, by the way, made the 
most points during the day and earried off the 
silver cup offered. The winning tug-of-war 
teams also were awarded silver cups, aside from 
eash prizes. 

There was a long list of sporting and other 


F events, including a baby show, a dance, a band 


concert, a barbecue, and a very busy moving 
picture man, whose work began at the dock in 
Bellingham. This man, William Fox, a nephew 
of the moving picture magnate, of the same 
name, will spend about two weeks filming the 
company’s operations for the Educational Film 
Co. and they will be shown all over the coun- 
try. The barbecue was a humdinger, for it 
took both a steer and a cow, the two weighing 
about 1000 pounds, to feed the multitude; and 
eighteen cords of fir and alder wood were used 
to heat the big stones and cook the meat. 
Music was furnished by the employees’ band, 
C. B. Coplin, director. 

One of the pleasant items of the day was the 
reading of the following telegram from F. C. 
Riley of Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, one of 
British Columbia’s largest logging concerns: 

Greetings to the employees of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills from their Canadian cousins, 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, on the event of your 
first annual picnic. Your fine spirit of codperation 
is an excellent example for every organization in 
this country to follow, and we are not going to be 


— in doing so. Wishing Pe success and pros- 
perity and many more annual picnics. 


VICE PRESIDENT J. J. DONOVAN SPEAKING ON AMBRICANISM AT PICNIC (MR. DONOVAN 
INDICATED BY ARROW) 
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Times Have Changed 


and while you may have had 
your plants well insured two 
or three years ago, prices have 
jumped so that on present 
replacement costs you are 
under - insured. 


We protect you not only 
against loss by physical de- 
struction but 


Use And Occupancy 
Insurance 


guarantees you a regular income 
after your fire— it covers the 
losses you sustain in giving up 
orders you cannot fill and equals 
-, profits you would have real- 
ized. 


Write today for circular. 


Perry & Parker Co., .nc. 


66 Broadway, New York 














Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


Have your whole oper- 
ations planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 
Winter’s logging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


a, ae. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St.,. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











You’ re Safe 
with 


RED BOOK 


August Edition Ready 


By the time you see this enquire 
about it if you are not acquainted. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 








* CHICAGO NEW YORK J 








Sept. 23—North Carolina Pine Association, Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 
24—Silo Department, National Implement & 
Vehicle Association, Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 
Annual. 
Sept. 27-30, Oct. 1-2—National Safety Council, Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Sept. 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Conference 
= standardization of sizes of lumber and mold- 
ng. 

Oct. 6-9—Pacific Logging Congress, 

. C. Annual, 


Oct. 1- 8—National Association of Box Manufactur- 
ers, Commodore Hotel, New York City. Semi- 
annual. 


Oct. 7-8—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ethics Conference. 


11-18—National Association of to uae 
Agents, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annua 


Oct. 14—Southwestern Hardwood sc 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 
La. October meeting. 


Oct. 19-21—Southern Logging Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. An nual. 


Oct. 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Semiannual. 


Nov. 11—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 


Jan, 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Annual, 


SOUTHERN LOGGING CONGRESS 

New Orueans, La., Sept. 13.—Secretary- 
treasurer James Boyd, of the Southern Logging 
Association, announces that the annual con- 
vention of the organization will be held here at 
the Grunewald Hotel on Oct. 19, 20 and 21. It 
is stated that every phase of logging will be 
discussed and considerable attention devoted to 
experiences in the use of motor trucks and trac- 
tors. The new V-shape method of cutting trees 
will be practically demonstrated to illustrate 
how the splitting of butt logs of pine and hard- 
wood may be prevented. It is desired that 
there be a large attendance of general man- 
agers and logging superintendents. 


Sept. 


Vancouver, 


Association, 
Second Trade 


Oct. 


Associa- 


FARM IMPLEMENT MAKERS TO MEET 


The underlying thought of the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the National Implement 
& Vehicle Association will be to bring a wider 
recognition of the truth that ‘‘ Agriculture Is 
the Keystone of Civilization.’’ This is made 
evident in the topics which are listed for dis- 
cussion at the annual get-together which this 
year will be held at Atlantic City, Oct. 20-22. 
The ‘‘Obligation of the Banker in Relation to 
Financing of Agriculture’’ is the subject of 
the address to be delivered by a representative 
of the American Bankers’ Association; ‘‘The 
Farm Operating Equipment Industry and Its 
Relation to Agriculture’’ will be the theme of 
an address by F. R. Todd. 


PURCHASING AGENTS TO MEET 


New York, Sept. 13.—Official announcement 
has been made by Secretary L. F. Boffey, of 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
that the annual convention of the organization 
will be held in Chicago at, the Congress Hotel, 
on Oct. 11, 12 and 13, ‘and the convention 
sessions will be open to all industrial purchas- 
ing agents. The morning session on Oct. 11 
will be devoted to a review of the work of the 
association in establishing standards of busi- 
nes practice and in national legislative matters. 
At the other: sessions a number of addresses 
will be made and discussion invited. Russell 
A. Pettengill, of Chicago, will talk on ‘‘ Buying 
Thru Specification.’’ Prof, Irving Fisher, of 
Yale University, will discuss ‘‘ Stabilizing the 
Dollar,’’ and Dr. F. W. Russe, of the Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works, of St. Louis, has 


taken for his subject ‘‘Safeguarding the Pur- 
chase of Chemicals, ’’ 

The visiting delegates will be taken on in- 
spection trips to the packing houses of Chicago 
and to the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
The annual banquet will be held on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 11 at which several speakers of 
national prominence will be the feature. 


MEETING OF SILO MANUFACTURERS 


One of the features of the annual meeting of 
the silo department of the National Implement 
& Vehicle Association when it convenes at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Sept. 24, will be the 
address of H. G. Van Pelt. As a recognized 
authority, his remarks regarding the use of 
silos will be of practical benefit to manufac- 
turers, who find in such addresses much that 
ean be put into everyday use. 

There are few problems which the industry 
is facing that will not come in for some dis- 
cussion. The financing, materials and trans- 
portation difficulties encountered will be. re- 
viewed from the standpoints of the wood, tile, 
and cement silo companies and ways and means. 
sought to avoid a repetition’ of these difficulties 
next year. 


EVANSVILLE RETAILERS MOVE 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 15.—The Evansville 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has moved 
into its new quarters in the Citizen’s Bank 
Building at the corner of Main and Fourth 
streets, where weekly meetings will be held. 
Neal Sauer is president, Elmer D. Luhring is 
secretary and Charles Johann is treasurer. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 13.—A very com- 
prehensive and interesting program has been 
prepared for the ninth annual safety congress 
to be held at the Auditorium under the auspices 
of the National Safety Council in this city on 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, inclusive. The program for 
the various days has been divided up into gen- 
eral sessions, round table discussions and sec- 
tional meetings, including conferences at 
luncheon on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
In addition, commodious quarters and splendid 
facilities have been secured in Machinery Hall, 
where 46,000 square feet will be devoted to 
safety exhibits, which the general public is in- 
vited to inspect during the evenings of the 
congress, 

Special sectional meetings devoted to the 
woodworking interests will be held on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday mornings in Walker 
Hall. J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, of New Orleans, is 
chairman of this section and F. A. Barker, resi- 
dent manager of the Lumbermen’s & Manufac- 
turers’ Insurance Agency, of Milwaukee, is sec- 
retary. The complete program for the wood- 
working section is as follows: 

First Session, Sept. 26, at 9:30 A. M. 


Report of chairman 

Report of secretary. 

Report of committees. ~ 

Appointment of nominating committee. 

ADDRESSES— 

Training Machine Operators in Safe Methods— 
FF, C. Dana, director of personnel, Kissel Motor Car 
Co., Hartford, Wis. 

Discussion 

Essentials for Safety in Woodworking Plant— 
Henry Schreiber, deputy Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin, Oshkosh, Wis. 

The Need of Sepmovemint in the Safeguarding of 
Woodworking Machinery (a direct discussion of 
safeguarding certain types of machines, illustrated 
by photographs, blue prints, and models)—F. 
Turner, Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Second Session, Sept. 30, 9:30 A. M. 

The Trade Journal as a Valuable Aid to Safety— 
S. F. Horn, editor The Southern Lumberman, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Discussion 

Results. Obtained in the Manufacture of Lumber 
by the Adoption of a Plan of Safety Organization 
—V. A. Griffith, of Griffith & Wallace, attorneys, 
— Hines Yellow Pine Trustees, Gulfport, 

ss. 
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Discussion 
and Sanitary Accomplishments of be 


Safety 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen—Dr. §. T. 
Tharaldsen, Sanitary Officer, Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers and Lumbermen, Portland, Ore. 


Discussion 
Third Session, Oct. 1, 9:30 A. M. 
Report of nominating committee. 
ADDRESSES— 


Safety as Applied to Southern Logging Opera- 
tions—R. L. Weathersby, logging superintendent, 
Kirby Lumber Co., Silsbee, Tex. 


Discussion 


A Study of Logging Accidents on the Pacific 
Coast—William A. Marshall, chairman, Oregon In- 
dustrial Accident Commission, Salem, Ore. 


Discussion 


Safety in Loading and Unloading Operations— 
J. R. McQuillan, secretary and general manager, 
Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis. 


Discussion 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 14.—In an effort 
to secure a representative attendance at the 
ninth annual congress of the National Safety 
Council, to be held Sept. 27 to Oct. 2 in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., J. E. Rhodes, chairman of the 
woodworking section and seeretary-manager of 
the Southern Pine Association, has issued a cir- 
cular to all members of his section, announcing 
some of the features of the program of the 
forthcoming conference and impressing upon 
them the desirability of their being present. 

The one hundred and ninety members who 
eomprise the woodworking section are represen- 
tatives of all phases of the woodworking indus- 
try, including logging and sawmill operations. 
At the congress held last year in Cleveland the 
attendance at this section was not as large as 
it should have been, but every endeavor is be- 
ing made to have the lumber industry as well 
represented this year as will be the other sec- 
tions dealing with steel, mining etc. 

Judging by the interest being taken in the 
work of the safety first department of the 
Southern Pine Association, most manufacturers 
of lumber are desirous of doing all they can to 
reduce the chances for personal injuries to their 
employees, and a large attendance at the Mil- 
waukee congress is expected. 


SOUTHERN PINE NOTES 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 13.—As a means of 
arousing interest at fairs and other gatherings 
of a like character, the attractive exhibits 
loaned by the Southern Pine Association to re- 
tail dealers can not be surpassed. Further evi- 
dence of this is presented in a letter received 
from the Kahoka Lumber & Coal Co., of Ka- 
hoka, Miss., to which was sent the much used 
dealers’ service room exhibit. The exhibit is 
composed of panels on the bottom of which are 
shown the different stains and finishes of south- 
ern pine, and, above this, hand colored pictures 
of modern homes, blueprints and specifications 
of which are furnished at cost by the associa- 
tion. On one of the days the attendance at the 
fair was estimated at 16,000 people, and much 
interest was manifested by many of them in the 
display. 


During the first week of October, the South- 
ern Pine Association will release a new series 
of newspaper cuts to the thousands of dealers 
who are now availing themselves of its dealer 
cooperation service. Every cut is distinctive— 
different—classy. Some of the cuts reproduce 
a new series of ‘‘movie’’ slides, and will en- 
able the dealer to run the same ad both in the 
local newspaper and in loeal theaters simultane- 
ously. - 


CUSTOMERS REMEMBER QUALITY 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 13.—An appeal to mem- 
bers of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America to maintain the quality of their prod- 
uct is made in a bulletin just issued by Secre- 
tary V. W. Krafft. The bulletin follows: 

Of course, it is easy to sell your product under 
existing conditions, but—how about the “come- 


back’? when conditions are different? It depends 
— upon the quality of your product at this 
me. 





Just as surely as a high standard of quality will 
win every time, so too will indifference or care- 
lessness in the matter of quality not only result 
disastrously for the individual and act as a 


boomerang but will give the industry a “body 
blow.” 


« 


Times and conditions such as these determine 
the real standing of an industry, and it is the atti- 
tude of its individual members toward the matter 
of quality that is going to show just_where the 
industry stands and will also be a determining 
factor as to its future status. 

Consider for a moment—What is your mental 
attitude at this time toward the concern that has 
consistently supplied you with good quality mate- 
rial, and, on the other hand, how do you feel 
toward the one that has taken advantage of con- 
ditions by shipping you anything that will “get 
by,” ol who has even attempted to “Put one 
over”? 

Just remember that in the long run a high 
standard of quality always wins for the individual 
as well as for the industry in which he is en- 
gaged. 

Mr. Krafft also has issued a bulletin calling 
on members to utilize railroad equipment to the 
best possible advantage, not only by maximum 


loadings but by prompt loading and unloading. 





RIVER BARGE SERVICE SOON 


WasHINeTON, D. C., Sept. 13.—The War De- 
partment recently authorized the following 
announcement regarding barge service on the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers: 

In accordance with the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act, the War Department on March 1, 
1920, took over from the Railroad Administration 
the completed equipment, as well as the unfinished 
contracts for the operation of the Inland Water- 
ways Service on the Warrior River. 

During the six months in which these activities 
have been under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of War, the several uncompleted units designed 
for operation on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers 
have been advanced approximately 95 percent 
toward completion. Monthly deliveries have been 
promised on the self propelled barges for the War- 
rior River-New Orleans service, commencing in 
September. The first towboat for service between 
Birmingport and Mobile is expected late in Sep- 
tember, to be followed by the remaining two units 
of this group in October and November. 

For the Mississippi River service these new 
towboats are expected to go into service under 
delivery ranging from October 1 to March 1. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


MARINETTE, Wis., Sept. 14.—The East Jordan 
Lumber Co. has purchased 4,500 acres of timber 
land in Onota township, Mich., for $310,000 from 
Mrs. Mary Kaufman. The mineral rights are re- 
served by the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
Co. The new owner is expected to start cutting 
within a short time. 





EvENWoop, W. Va., Sept. 13.—The Raines Lum- 
ber Co. has contracted to purchase 30,010 acres 
of hardwood timber in the State of Kentucky at 
a cost of $1,500,000. The company has extensive 
operations in this section. 





Toronto, Ont., Sept. 13.—It is reported that 
the Matane Lumber & Development Co., of Quebec, 
which is owned by O’Brien & Doheny, has sold all 
its assets, real and personal to the Hammermill 
Paper Co., of Erie, Pa. The deal involves several 
millions of dollars and includes timber lands, mill 
site and river improvements on the river Matane 
and Cap Chat, on the south shore of the St. Law- 
rence, comprising an area of 133,000 acres. 





TORONTO, ONT., Sept. 13.—A sale of the right 
to cut hemlock timber on the Gibson Indian Re 
serve, was held at Parry Sound, Ont., on Sept. 1. 
A block of timber estimated at 25,000,000 feet of 
hemlock, was put up for sale, with a reserve bid 
of $150,000. A number of well known lumbermen 
were present and there was brisk bidding. The 
purchaser was Mr. McGibbon, of McGibbons’ (Ltd.), 
Penetang, and the price paid was $171,500. 





PIKEVILLE, Ky., Sept. 14—The Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Co. has closed a deal on several thousand 
poplar and oak trees in the vicinity of Blackberry 
Creek in Pike county. Thomas Hatcher and others 
have purchased timber lands on Robinson Creek 
ge — a ns and the Lyons Lum- 

0., 0 arlan, y., has purchas 
along the Cumberland River. . a 


LAKEVIEW, Orx., Sept. 11.—The Penns Ivania 
Sash & Door Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., urchened 
about $50,000 worth of yellow pine timber twelve 
miles from Lakeview, and also has in its unit 
about 161,000,000 feet of timber controlled by the 
national forest which they expect to start cutting 
next year. The company will put in a mill and 
sash and door factory at Lakeview in the near 
future, it is reported: The Lakeview Lumber & 
Box Co., a new corporation, recently formed with 
a capital of $300,000, intends to start with its 
mill and box factory at Lakeview shortly. It has 
something like a quarter of a billion feet of timber 


in its unit and expects t 
who phony 8 to have a forty to fifty-year 









Hardwood Flooring 


OAK, MAPLE, ; ° 
BEECH, BIRCH In Chicago 


Every foot guaranteed for quality and milling 


All 36" Oak 
Flooring 
wrap in 
heavy paper, 
free a 
charge, to 
revent 
jamage in 
transit and at 
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Our big warehouse at 3622-3628 So. Morgan St. 


ANY QUANTITY | STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
ANY TIME LUMBER AND FLOORING 





3622-3626 SOUTH MORGAN STREET TELEPHONE BOULEVARD 830 
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Wanted — Su perman 


We have opening in our Chicago office 
for a high grade man with broad lum- 
ber experience. One who understands 
grading and comparative values of 
Northern, Western and Southern lum- 
ber. The position is an important one 
and pays a good salary. 


Only a man considerably above the 
average could qualify. 


Russell J. Matthias Co. 


30 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


Nie 
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SEND 22: BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
ma i . Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 


55 Plans. $3000 to $20.000—$1. 
“W. ” 


lest Coast 
60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “Little B ws’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts. 
Money back if not satisfed.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., i 353 Calif. Bidg., Les Angeles 























A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Receiver’s Sale of 


Manufacturing Plant. 


First National Bank of Peru, In- 
diana, acting receiver for Schwanbeck 
Brothers, an Indiana corporation, pur- 
suant to the order of Miami Circuit 
Court of Miami County, Indiana, in 
cause No. 10312, will sell at public 
auction in bulk the entire property of 
Schwanbeck Brothers, an Indiana cor- 
poration, including real estate and per- 
sonal property, more particularly de- 
scribed in said order. 

The real estate is a plat of ground 
in the city of Peru, consisting of about 
4% acres, including a factory plant, 
buildings and appurtenances thereto. 
The personal property consists of all 
machinery, tools and equipment, all 
materials on hand, all work in process 
of manufacture, all finished product 
and miscellaneous items, the books, 
records and office equipment together 
with the good will of said corporation 
and said business. 

Said sale will be conducted on the 
factory premises at Peru, Indiana, be- 
ginning at two o’clock P. M. Friday, 
October 8th, 1920. Terms cash. $10,- 
000 will be required as a qualification 
for bidding. No bid will be received 
for less than $50,000. The purchaser 
to assume and carry into execution 
manufacturing contracts which may 
be outstanding and unfilled. 

This is a wood-working factory 
equipped for manufacturing cabinets. 
It is well located with good shipping 
facilities. Parties interested should 
visit the plant and inspect the same. 








Southwestern Hardwood Club Meets 


New Organs, La., Sept. 13.—President F. 
L. Adams, of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club, presided at the regular 
monthly meeting held here Sept. 9. This was 
the first meeting to be held in the new quar- 
ters of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club 
and the privacy of the club rooms was enjoyed 
immensely. An unusually wholesome luncheon 
was served to twenty-five participants. 

President Adams brought up a matter which 
proved to be a lively topic, asking, ‘‘Should 
we establish small stave mills at the rear of 
our sawmills to cut small trees 13 inches and 
under?’’ This developed into a very broad 
subject, and while it had to be considered by 


‘every: manufacturer, not more than three mills 


had identical cases. For example, several mills 
own timber and land in very fertile delta sec- 
tions. They are intent on clearing the land for 
agriculture and as it is no longer profitable to 
make lumber out of logs 13 inches and under, 
the stave mill idea appealed to them. Other 
mills buy contract logs and are not interested 
in the small ones. Others own timber or tim- 
ber rights and are interested in getting as 
much timber off the land as is possible in the 
usual limited time. One mill owned considera- 
ble land and timber in an unproductive hill 
section and its idea is to cut off only the profit- 
able trees and go back over the land in ten 
years; in other words, to reforest as it were. 
One mill operates a small portable circular mill 
to follow up the main logging operations and 
take up the small logs, cutting everything that 
will make a tie. That lumberman should not 
be ruthless destroyers of the forest is keenly 
felt, and the plan of the Louisiana Forestry 
Association to leave one seed tree on every 
acre met with approval and is being practised 
except where land is being cleared for agricul- 
ture. The subject proved to be such a live 
one that on suggestion from C. L. Faust it will 
be brought at the next meeting. 

Another matter discussed was the advisability 
of branding or stamping lumber in such a way 


as to enable the original shipper positively to 
identify his lumber in cases of disputes. After 
considerable discussion, such obstacles as to the 
cheapest way to accomplish the desired result, 
whether it would meet with approval of ex- 
porters, wholesalers and middle men were pre- 
sented. The suggestion that brands could be 
used for advertising purposes was also con- 
sidered. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the 
American Hardwod Manufacturers’ Association, 
made an interesting talk on the subject of re- 
inspection of lumber, relating some personal 
experiences as well as cases brought to his 
attention by inspectors of his association. He 
was much in favor of adopting a system sim- 
plifying the identification of lumber. 

The subject was continued on the docket for 
discussion at the next meeting, and a commit- 
tee consisting of A. J. Coppock, of the Cybur 
Lumber Co., Chairman Phil A. Ryan, of the Phil 
A. Ryan Lumber Co., Carl Faust, of the Faust 
Bros. Lumber Co., and President Adams (ex 
officio) was appointed to study the subject and 
report at the next meeting. 

Mr. Pritchard spoke of the loyalty of the 
club to the American association pending the 
outcome of its suit now before the Supreme 
Court and explained its case. He stated that 
in all probability the hearing will be set for 
Oct. 11 and expressed confidence that the de- 
cision would be favorable to the Open Competi- 
tion Plan. Mr. Pritchard wound up by telling 
the members of the present work of his asso- 
ciation in the matter of trade extension, ad- 
vertisements and moving pictures for enlighten- 
ment and the molding of public thought to com- 
bat the idea that lumbermen are willful de- 
stroyers of forests. 

C. L. Faust was appointed chairman of the 
October meeting to be held in New Orleans 
on Oct. 14 and was directed to prepare and 
submit a program. ; 

The Black River Lumber Co., of Willetts, La., 
was elected to membership. 





KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our enroute lists continue to serve 
their purpose in providing quick deliv- 
ery of desirable items. 

You can depend upon our prices. 
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Compiled by and for the Retail 
Lumber lers 
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Timber Cruises Valuation and Maps 
The Largest House of Its Kind in America 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 


Northern Office 
Old Town, Maine 











Cincinnatians Hear Traffic Talks 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 13.—The position 
that the railroads do not need additional cars 
but rather more equipment and better facilities 
to move the cars they already possess was taken 
before the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati this 
evening by both a railroad operating official 
and a representative of a shippers’ traffic asso- 
ciation. The opinion was expressed by J. A. 
Morris, superintendent of the Cincinnati ter- 
minal committee, and was supported by J. V. 
Norman, of Louisville, Ky., representative of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. Mr. 
Morris in his talk declared that he differed with 
railroad experts who declared that the roads 
He con- 
tended that there were sufficient cars and that 
great additional equipment would only tend to 
congest the lines further. What is needed is 
more motive power and larger terminals at cer- 
tain congested centers. Mr. Norman declared 
that he had contended this very thing for many 
months but that Mr. Morris was the first rail- 
roader he ever could get to gree with him. 

Mr. Morris defended the embargo by which 
permits were necessary for lumber shipments at 
Cincinnati. He promised that from now on he 
would issue permits for intercity shipping 
which has been tabooed for many months, im- 
posing on the lumber industry heavy teaming 
charges about the city. 

Mr. Norman gave an account of the present 
status of the transit car case as affecting Ohio 
River crossings now before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He said the preliminary 
report to the commission by the investigator 
would seem to foreshadow the granting of 
transit privileges to Cincinnati, Louisville, time 
and Memphis and other river crossing points. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, with 
headquarters at Memphis, was a guest of the 
club and told of the impressions he received 


during a swing around the'southern territory in 
the last week or two. Mr. Townshend was of 
the opinion that the action of certain large in- 
surance companies in agreeing to loan money 
for building construction at present values will 
have a stimulating effect on the building indus- 
try and therefore help the lumber industry. He 
reported a notable improvement in car service 
since Sept. 1. He found the big hardwood mills 
in the South with about 75 percent of normal 
stocks on hand but many of the smaller mills 
with largely depleted stocks. These smaller 
mills are hampered by tight credit conditions 
which have also had their effect on the larger 
operators. Rain has seriously interfered with 
logging operations in many districts of the 
South. He predicted that when business does 
open up there will not be enough stocks on hand 
properly to care for the orders. 

The Probst Lumber Co. submitted its resigna- 
tion after refusing to abide by a decision of an 
arbitration committee of the club appointed in 
a dispute it had with the Milne Hall & Johns 
Co. The club held that under the constitution 
a member refusing to abide by an arbitration 
decision automatically loses his membership and 
the secretary was instructed to notify the com- 
pany that the resignation was not accepted, the 
firm being no longer a member under the pro- 
visions of the constitution. 

The resignations of the Risley Roudebush 
Lumber Co., the Finkbine Lumber Co., the New- 
port Hardwood Lumber Co., and J. H. Kennedy 
representing the J. J. Newman Lumber Oo., 
were accepted. The Newport Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. is being liquidated because of the ill 
health of James 8. Zoller, the principal part- 
ner; the Risley Roudebush company is in re- 
ceiver’s hands, while Mr. Kennedy declared the 
fact he is out of the city so much is the reason 
for his resignation. The Johnson Doppler Lum- 
ber Co. was elected to membership. 
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President Hargrave was instructed to appoint 
a committee to attend the trade ethics confer- 
ence of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion to be held at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, 
Oct. 7 and 8. Dwight Hinckley, president of 
the association, gave a brief account of the re- 
sults obtained at the trade ethics conference 
held at Columbus, Ohio, last spring, and said 
acceptances so far received indicated that at 


least twice as many associations would be rep- 
resented at the Cincinnati conference. 

The meeting was the first of the present sea- 
son and was attended by sixty-seven members 
and guests. It was held at the University club. 
President Newell H. Hargrave was in the chair 
and indicated that the present season would be 
an active and fruitful one for the club mem- 
bership. 














EMPIRE STATE SALESMEN’S OUTING 


Burrato, N. Y., Sent. 13.—The Empire 
State Association of Lumter & Sash & Door 
Salesmen will hold an outing at Three Rivers, 
near Syracuse, on Sept. 23. A start will be 
made by automobiles from the Onondaga Hotel 
at 10:30 a. m. Lunch and dinner will be 
served at Three Rivers. More than fifty mem- 
bers have agreed to go. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 15.—The first fall 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 
held at the New Vendome Hotel last night, 
was largely attended. Luncheon was served. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the club, 
led in a discussion of the new rates. 

It was suggested that J. C. Greer, of the 
J. C. Greer Lumber Co., and Charles A. Wol- 
flin, of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., 
represent the wholesale and retail lumber inter- 
ests of the city in the lumbermen’s section of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

C. W. Parham, of the Darnell-Love Lumber 
Co., Leland, Miss., a visitor, said that business 
in the South seemed to be improving. George 
O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co., who 
returned a few days ago from a trip thru the 
southern States, said that many logs are being 
got out, that the railroads and car builders are 
after stocks and that indications point to con- 
siderable activity in railroad construction. 

Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co., said that southern pine prices are 
holding firm but that there is little building 
going on. Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, 
hardwood manufacturers, said that he is look- 
ing for a very nice fall and winter business. 
George O. Worland predicted that things were 
going to get back to normal soon. He said that 
in Evansville men seeking employment are 
being turned away every day. 

6 os next meeting of the club will be held 

et. 12. 


PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 13—The Septem- 
ber tournament and meeting of the Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Golf Club was held Sept. 8 at the 
Philmont Country Club, north of this city. The 
course was hard, and scores were generally high. 
There were three tied for first low net prize, 
the toss giving first to H. C. Magruder, second 
to Stuart Buck, and third to Sam E. Darr. 
There was also a tie for fourth between William 
Henry Smedley and M. G. Wright, the latter 
winning the toss. A large number stayed to 
dinner, at which Ellis Gimbel, president of the 
Philmont club; Mr. Strauss, of the greens com- 
mittee; A. J. Levy and Frederick S. Underhill, 
were guests. Mr. Levy is a well known lumber- 
man, a member of the Philmont club but not 
of the lumbermen’s club, and Mr. Underhill has 
heretofore been too busy with firm and associa- 
tion work to play golf. After the general meet- 
ing, a meeting of the executive committee was 
held to select a place for the November tourna- 
ment from the six invitations received, and it 
selected the Aronimink Club, where several of 
the lumbermen are members. The next meeting 
will be the annual, and will be held at the Hunt- 
ingdon Valley Country Club Oct. 13. 

The players in this month’s tournament, with 
their scores, were as follows: 

David Baird, ergs I, F. Balsley, 120-90; 


Sam BE. Barr, 9 ; Volney G. Bennett, 110-88; 
Frederick A. Benson, 107-85; Frank Buck, 99-79; 


Stuart Buck, 101-75; Irving A. Collins, 108-90; 
Joseph P. Comegys, 119-89; John G. Conner, 104- 
82; John I. Coulbourn, 114-89; Ben C. Currie, 
113-91; F. X. Diebold, 94-84; J. A. Finley, 103-86 ; 
E. H. Hedley 108-98 ; H. C. Magruder, 110-75; 
Harry G. Parker, 123-96; J. Anderson Ross, 101- 
83; S. E. Slaymaker, jr., 99-84; William Henry 
Smedley, 111-76; A. B. F, Smith, 119-99; George 
M. Speigle, no card; J. Elmer Troth, no card; 
George F. Craig, no card; R. Wyatt Wistar, 110- 
99; M. G. Wright, 98-76. 


LUMBERMAN WINS GOLF HONORS 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Aug. 13.—The fine, new 
Fond du Lac Town & Country Club was for- 
mally opened on Sept. 4 with a golf tournament, 
at which the highest individual honors were 
carried off by Fred G. Steenberg, formerly 
secretary and treasurer of the O. C. Steenberg 
Co., manufacturer and wholesaler of sash, doors 
and blinds, which sold out last year to the 
W. J. Nuss Lumber & Supply Co. Mr. Steen- 
berg made the lowest score, a net of 36, having 
traveled the route in 48 with a handicap of 
12. For this achievement he received the first 
prize for men—a handsome silk umbrella. 


BUFFALO EXCHANGE MEETS 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 15.—The Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange at its last meeting elected 
six new members, as follows: Eugene M. Car- 
son, the H. T. Kerr Lumber Co., W. A. Hukill, 
W. W. Reilley, the C. F. Sullivan Co., and the 
A. H. Weaver Lumber Corporation. 

George C. Rice, a real estate agent, who 
is at the head of the city planning bureau, was 
present and gave a report on the progress made 
so far, which includes a plan for zoning the 
city better to classify the building operations. 
The plan is to obtain codperation from all 
business bodies in the city. The lumber ex- 
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A Lucrative Field 
For Lumber Dealers 


lies in Cromar, the patented 

Oak Flooring which is com- 

pletely finished, by machinery, 

at the factory. Cromar sells 

readily for numerous reasons. 
Here are three of them— 

(1) Two carpenters can floor one room in a 


single day. 


(2) The varnished surface is far more beauti- 
ful and durable than on hand finis 
rs. 


(3) Doing away with hand-scraping, polish- 
ing and finishing reduces the cost to the 
house-owner materially. 

Write for booklets that tell the whole story. 


The 


Crooks - Dittmar Co., 
q Williamsport, Penn., U. S. A. E 











Sock en 


And fast in filling orders for 


Dealers’ Stock Long Leaf 
Rte i. Yellow Pine 


and Ties in 
In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Led., “tex 





change has a committee on the’ subject, consist 
ing of M. 8S. Burns and Hugh McLean, which 
has been enlarged to include F. M. Sullivan, 
Harry T. Bars and Robert B. McCready. 
Robert Whitten, an expert on city planning, 
who has been in Cleveland for several weeks, 
at work on the problem there, is expected here 
in a short time to take the matter up in Buf- 
falo. In regard to the house scarcity, Mr. Sul- 
livan said there was shortage enough in his 
Black Rock district to require houses for 100,- 
000 people. 

Congressman Clarence McGregor was present 
and spoke of electric power development. He 
said there was soon to be 3,000,000: horsepower 
at Niagara Falls to be distributed. Buffalo 
should have half of it, but it has not obtained 
quite that amount. He advised the exchange to 
take the subject up and inform the world of 
what enterprise is awaiting undeveloped here. 


WHOLESALERS TREAT KIDDIES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 14—The Whole- 
sale Lumbermen’s Club of Birmingham at its 
regular August meeting decided to entertain 
the kiddies of the Merey Home with an auto- 
mobile ride thru the city Sept. 8. Jay Smith, 
president, reported the ride such a success that 
it was agreed to make it an annual affair. It 
was rumored that the older joy riders had quite 
as good a time as the little folks and that a 
strong friendship was cemented between them. 

The next meeting will be held Sept. 30 and 
*‘ladies night’’ will be eelebrated. There will 
be an especially prepared musical program and 
a banquet. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 


Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA. 


Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 


Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 


Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 748 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa. 

















Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 


ellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











/FOREST LUMBER. CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 


Hemlock and Hardwoods 


| SAW MILL 
( Konnarock, Va. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Phones Grant 
1593 -1594 


a (4 UNION ARCADE BUILDING 


| Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sales Manager 























Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 sn<= 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retai) lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn Si., Chicay. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


« WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 
GRAND PRIZE 


honors Panama - Pacific 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


international Exposition 
AND DROP FORGINGS.. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 


RATE INCREASE CHECKS COAST DEMAND 


SeartLe, WasH., Sept. 11.—Optimism is 
doubly discounted thruout the fir region as the 
new freight rates begin to make themselves felt. 
There is almost complete stagnation of business, 
and a general feeling that a policy of shutdowns 
will be necessary to head off a runaway market. 
Stocks as far above normal, and the mills can 
not continue to pile lumber indefinitely. The 
most encouraging forecast is that probably sixty 
days will be required before trade can get back 
to anything like normal conditions. Mean- 
while the railroads will have a problem of their 
own in figuring out just where they stand on 
account of their increased schedules. 

The weekly lumber review issued by thé West 
coast Lumbermen’s Association brings out the 
point that the mills report only 835 cars of new 
business—a total of 1,400 cars less than nor- 
mal, and approximately 900 cars less than the 
average for the period immediately preceding 
the effective date of the freight rate advance, 
during which period normal business was not 
possible on account of car shortage. With the 
exception of open equipment, car shortage has 
practically ceased to exist by reason of the 
lessened demand for cars. But during the early 
part of the year the mills received only from 
30 to 40 percent of car requirements. Today, 
in many instances, they are turning back cars 
spotted for lumber loading. New business ac- 
cepted during the week under review totaled 
39,648,059 feet, of which 25,050,000 feet was for 
rail delivery, 12,706,378 for water delivery and 
1,891,681 feet for local delivery. Production 
at 67,115,152 feet, was 16 percent under normal. 
New business was approximately 51 percent 
less than production. Shipments totaled 49,499,- 
780 feet, or 26 percent below production. The 
shipping total included 36,480,000 feet by rail; 
3,196,254 feet by auto truck and team; 5,269,- 
683 feet by domestic cargoes; and 4,553,843 feet 
export. 

Unshipped orders in the rail trade are now 
down to 5,969 cars against a normal of 12,000 
ears for the mills participating in the weekly 
report. 

In the domestic cargo business the unshipped 
balance is 86,243,918 feet. In export the un- 
shipped balance is 45,753,497 feet. 


TACOMANS PREDICT WHOLESALE SHUTDOWNS 


Tacoma, WAsH., Sept. 11.—With no excep- 
tions recorded, the lumber and shingle manu- 
facturers of the Tacoma district have taken a 
decidedly pessimistic attitude on the trade situ- 
ation, due, they declare, to the insurmountable 
handicap of advanced freight rates. The new 
freight tariffs mean that fir is practically forced 
from the market in the middle West and Chi- 
cago points with sections further east entirely 
out of the question. Predictions for the future 
range all the way from temporary shutdowns to 
complete cessation of rail business as long as 
the new freight rates exist or rather as long as 
the rates continue to furnish a differential of 
such proportions ‘as compared with southern 
pine. 

With a differential ranging from $1.50 to 
$9.50 according to the class of material and the 
haul, Tacoma millmen state no further effort 
will be made to secure eastern orders. No ob- 
jection is made to the advance in rates; it is 
the differential which they declare makes a gen- 
eral shut down of Pacific Northwest mills im- 
minent. 

At a meeting of lumbermen here during the 
week, said to be one of the largest meetings 
of its kind ever held in Tacoma, it was an- 
nounced that lumber business in this section 
faced practical ruin because of the new rates. 

Everett Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., stated that his company 
had reduced operations to one shift and even 
that was not being pushed, with the first shut- 
down in many years likely within a short time. 
This report was duplicated by other mill own- 
ers. 

In the face of this the Defiance Lumber Co. 
and the Puget Sound Mill Co. have resumed 
operations after a shutdown of some weeks but 
both plants are reported cutting orders for 
water shipment. 





Millwork manufacturers report being harder 
hit by the new rates than the lumbermen. The 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., one of the largest plants 
on the Coast, reports one shift down with no 
likelihood of new business being taken on un- 
der present conditions. No break in prices is 
contemplated, however, it is declared, as it 
would be impossible to absorb the difference 
between the old freight and the new and still 
make a profit. 

Fir doors apparently are the least affected, 
the higher rates meaning a change of only one 
or two points in quotations, but this is not be- 
ing absorbed, according to the manufacturers. 
A number of plants report orders on hand suf- 
ficient to carry them thru from thirty to ninety 
days but in most cases shipments are being 
figured on the mill basis and the increase in 
freight added to the invoices with no objections 
reported. 

All branches of the industry, however, lum- 
ber, millwork, doors and shingles, report the 
discontinuance of extra shifts and general cur- 
tailment of production. 

The car situation has eased considerably and 
orders that are being cut are finding no delay 
due to lack of transportation facilities. 

Quotations all along the line appear firm with 
no indication of weakening. 





BANK WILL AID HOME BUILDING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 14.—In order 
to encourage home building the Union 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., the largest 
institution of its kind in the city, has 
set aside a fund of $500,000 to loan to 
home builders, at 6 percent, which is at 
least one percent below the current com- 
mercial money rate and at least two per- 
cent below the current rate for real es- 
tate loans. President Charles A. Hinsch 
said the idea was to enable the man 
wanting to build a modest home to 
finance the undertaking. Borrowers 
wanting from $2,500 to $5,000 are the 
ones desired but as high as $7,500 will be 
loaned. The borrower must own the 
real estate on which he is to build. No 
loans will be made to speculative 
builders or building contractors from the 
fund. Borrowers will be encouraged 
to open savings account thru which the 
loans are to be liquidated. Mr. Hinsch 
said the bank directors recognized the 
shortage of homes in Cincinnati and 
thought by this method that much en- 
couragement would be given to the home 
building movement. 











REBUILT PLANT BEGINS OPERATION 


Sunsurst, N. C., Sept. 13—The new plant 
of the Suncrest Lumber Co., replacing the one 
destroyed by fire six months ago, has begun 
operation. It is complete in every particular, 
embracing sawmill, shops and supply house. 
The new sawmill building is of the usual 2- 
story type, and is 67 feet wide, by 276 feet 
long, with filing room overhead. It has two 
band saws and a vertical resaw. The capacity 
of the mill is 175,000 feet a day. The new 
plant was designed and built by Charles B. 
Sewell, engineer in charge, and A. W. Mce- 
Laughlin, mill superintendent. Mr. Sewell also 
is building other plants in this section, among 
them being one for the Blackwood Lumber Co., 
at Sylvia, N. C., a large double band mill. He 
is also building a sawmill at Fontana, N. C., 
for the Kitchen Lumber Co., which will begin 
operation there next month. 

Despite curtailment of logging operations 
during the rebuilding of the Suncrest mill, 11,- 
000,000 feet of spruce logs along the company’s 
railway have been gathered at the mill pond 
and at various other places designated for the 
assembling of logs. 
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‘*BABIES’’ 


Life brings its changes—but the change 
Is really not so much; 
The gods our troubles rearrange 
And give a finer touch; 
The baby’s colic when we’re men 
Becomes ‘‘acute gastritis’’ then. 


We have our little inner ills 
When we are very small; 

To cure them just a pair of pills 
Is needed, that is all. 

A man’s ‘‘appendicitis,’’ tho, 

Will cost a hundred bucks or so. 


We stub our toe upon a stone 
And get an awful bruise; 

We simply leave the thing alone, 
And time the skin renews. 

But, when it happens to a man, 

We dope and doctor all we can. 


The man who cries about a hurt 
We call a ‘‘baby’’—but 
‘That really does a baby dirt 
For, when a baby’s cut, 
It cries a half an hour away 
And then goes out again to play. 


The hurts of youth, the hurts of years, 
Are different in this; 

A mother stops the flow of tears 
And cures them with a kiss; 

A man a week or more will curse 

And have two doctors and a nurse. 


I sometimes think the little chaps 
May have more sand than us; 
‘They overlook a hurt, perhaps, 
That makes their elders cuss— 
The man’s the baby of the clan, 
‘The baby often is the man. 


The same is true of other woes 
That come in later life, 

The little hurts a fellow knows 
In ordinary strife. 

If someone slaps us on the cheek 

We cry around about a week. 


I wish we had a baby’s sense 
And had a baby’s grit; 

‘When someone gives us some offense, 
Some little hurt or hit, 

We need a little courage—and 

I wish we had a baby’s sand. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—It doesn’t matter how many 
lives a cat has—the great question is, ‘‘Is it 
lively?’’? We can answer for the Hoo-Hoo cat: 
It is. In spite of railroad fares to discourage 
travel and Pullman fares to disturb sleep, the 
attendance at the Hoo-Hoo Annual was very 
good—and, it might be added by amendment, 
good in every sense of the word. 

Hoo-Hoo seems to have shed its hair, and to 
be getting a new coat. If it ever had any alley 
characteristics, and we are not prepared to say 
it ever did, it is shedding them fast and be- 
‘coming a pet and a companion. There was up- 
lift in every moment of the Annual, with Su- 
preme Chaplain Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, as 
the chief uplifter. Whoever put the ‘‘Simp’’ 
in Simpkin made an awful error, but he squared 
it with that second syllable—for the parson is 
everybody’s kin. He didn’t pray for us—he 
got us to praying for ourselves. He didn’t 
preach to us—because he knew that we knew 
darned well what is right or wrong. He just 
made us think of bigger things—not bigger 
things than business, but business as a bigger 
thing. He didn’t pull our ears—he lifted up our 
chins. 

We say it with no attempt at humor and with 
no intent at sacrilege, that Parson Simpkin put 
the Almighty on the list of attendance. 

To enumerate all of the good Hoo-Hoo who 


were here, and to give them proper and deserved 
commendation for their loyalty to the Great 
Black Cat, would crowd out several columns of 
very necessary advertising. But one of the fin- 
est things was the presence of some of the Old 
Guard—men like Past Snark FE. Stringer 
Boggess, of Clarksburg, W. Va., whose hand- 
shake is genuine, if his name is Boggess, and 
Past Snark W. A. Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex., 
whom we never see without our heart going out 
to him because of that boy, and Past Snark 
Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, who brought the pul- 
motor after the cat had been gassed. We under- 
stand that Past Snark W. A. Hadley, of Chat- 
ham, Ont., was also here, but we missed him, darn 
it. And then, of course, there was Snark R. A. 
Hiscox, of San Francisco, Calif., who passed at 
this Annual. He snarked with g. and d., and 
when Mrs. Hiscox and daughter Mervil were 
presented with the heather that Col. Jim Light- 
body, D. S. 0., of Egypt, late of Edinburgh, 
had had sent all the way from Scotland, every- 
body felt that it was a deserved compliment to 
the whole Hiscox family. 

Then there is the new Snark, of course—L. A. 
Tully, of St. Louis. You can look them all over, 
the big and the little, the short and the tall, 
and you couldn’t think of a better choice. He 
is a Hoo-Hoo all the time, and will work hard 
and accomplish much—or we don’t know 
Larry; and we’ve loafed around his office 
enough to think we do. 

Mark Elledge, of course, and of Corinth, was 
reélected a member of the Supreme Nine. Mark 
Elledge is the truck-horse of the Order, a glut- 
ton for work and a fountain of enthusiasm. In 
fact Mark is so carbonated with Hoo-Hoo that 
he fizzes fellowship all over the place. If all 
Hoo-Hoo would follow the gospel of Mark we 
would have a wonderful Order in short order. 

Need we say that Tom Moore, of Chicago, 
Ill., led the yelling? We need not. Tom 
counted up to 9 on the slightest provocation, 
while Pete Langan, of Cairo, IIl., blistered his 
hands leading the applause. When a speaker 
got out of breath all he had to do was to look 
at Pete as tho he believed that he had just said 
something that ought to go thundering down 
the ages, and Pete would start the thunder. 

And there were others—men like Handsome 
Harry Kauffield, and good old Pat Cook, both of 
St. Louis; and noisy S. F. Garrett, of Corinth; 
Bert Ahrens, also noisy, from Decatur, Ill.; the 
Gold Dust twins from Fulton, Ky.—W. 0. 
Shankle and W. K. Hall; Bantam Baker, from 
Chicago, Ill.; Casey Evarts, of Buffalo, Ky.; 
Don Montgomery, of Milwaukee, the shining 
light, another noisy one; R. S. Hinman, of the 
N. L. M. A.; Tom Whitmarsh, of St. Louis; 
Charles Association Bowen, of Detroit, Mich.; 
Charlie Schwartz, of Naperville, Ill.; Evans- 
ville Luhring, Bert Simonson, the Springfield, 
Ill., rifle; and Roy Edmonds, who represents 
the greatest lumber journal on earth in the 
greatest lumber market on earth—if you doubt 
it, ask him. 

And lots of them brought their ladies, whom 
we shan’t attempt to enumerate, but only to 
praise. Bill Funck presided over the banquet 
which was the final yelp of the Annual. Then 
we all came away and left Secretary-manager 
Isherwood full of new enthusiasm and plans, 
with Larry Tully just down the hall and around 
the corner to make 1921 a haleyon Hoo-Hoo 
year, and with warm gratitude to our St. Louis 
hosts, who kept open heart, hand and house and 
made the visit in their midst such a notable 
success. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


I saw two men upon a ear, 
And one was very glad; 

The other chewed a black cigar 
And was exceeding sad. 

Their case was very much the same, 
Yet one had lost his goat; 

One had a date to meet a dame, 
And one to meet a note. 
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Economy Demands 
= = 
Efficient Handling 
4 
Equipment 
It is impossible to economize on 
the wage paid to labor and main- 
tain production. It is also im- 
possible to economize on _ material 
without harming your business. 
Economy demands efficient han- 
dling equipment. The solution is 
simple—Dow vity Conveyors. 
w Conveyors not only reduce 
operating expenses but increase 
production many times. They 
handle lumber all sizes and shapes 
at absolutely no cost and pay for 
themselves many times over. 


“Let Gravity Do It” 


DOW WIRE AND IRON 
WORKS 
INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY. 


LOUIS 
VILLE 
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Retailers 


Who Advertise 


say there is nothing 
that brings better re- 
turns than a little 
money invested in 


Carpenters Aprons 


Ours are made to render a real service 

and therefore are good advertisements. Let us 

quote you prices and send descriptive catalog. 
ANTON-ACKERMAN CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 

















In Stockh— 
Veneered 


Panels 


DOWELS 
Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Established 
in 1869. 
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VENEERS 


PANELS 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 





Rotary Cut 
Northern 


Veneers 





IRNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers who 
ee ee 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern V. 


We aiso manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, a 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 

our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. | & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Mohadnock Block. 


Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


Band Mill: Sales Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Ironwood, Mich. 
DRY HARDWOODS 


BIRCH SOFT MAPLE 

{ Car 4/4 No. 2 C. & B. 

1 re 2c. & B. 
MAPLE 

2 Cars 8/4 No. 2c. do 

eeu gh a. 


{ Car aje No. ‘ <3 & B. 
ASH ROCK ELM 
4/4 No. 3 Com. 2 Cars 8/4 No. 2 C. & B. 
DRY SOFTWOODS 
HEMLOCK 5 pats 2x6—2x 10-—2x 12 


‘3 = a4 Ne: 3 1 ae 2x4—18’ No. 2 


. 3 
2 Cars 2x6—10 to 16’ Mer. 


PLANING MILL FACILITIES 


arg Lath—Hemlock, Pine, Tamarack 
. C. Shingles—Extra—Standard—Sound Butt 


Write or Wire for Prices 

















r- 


Complete Stocks of +) 


Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: 
Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 


Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 





Wausau. Wisconsin 
¢c aa 








~ 
Hardwood Flooring, Co.. 


aaoractonene AND \WHOLESALE: 


HARDWOOD #0 HARDWOOD 


f Nastwille 


LUMBER_© "Fi ae hey ae 








| 5622 soonte Morgan Som guns CHICAGO 





TRANSIT ARRANGEMENTS UNFAIR 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Sept. 13.—Examiner 
F. H. Barclay in a sondutivs report to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in Docket No. 
11,009—Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion et al. vs. Abilene & Southern Railway Co. 
et al.—recommends that the commission find 
the refusal of defendants to establish and main- 
tain transit arrangements on lumber at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Louisville, Ky., upon the terms 
granted at ‘Chattanooga, Tenn.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Toledo, Ohio, and elsewhere upon thru routes 
and joint rates applying via Memphis and 
Louisville is unduly prejudicial to complain- 
ants and recommends that the carriers be re- 
quired to remove the undue prejudice against 
Memphis and Louisville. 

The complainants did not attack the reason- 
ableness of the local rates to Memphis and 
Louisville, but simply the refusal of carriers to 
grant transit arrangements at those points. 
Certain lumber dealers at Cairo intervened in 
opposition to the complaint. 

Examiner Barclay reviews briefly the history 
of hardwood lumber rates and the transit busi- 
ness. 

The complainants made out a strong case and 
the examiner reached the conclusion that if the 
carriers grant transit arrangements at other 
points no good ground exists for refusing them 
at Memphis and Louisville. 

It may be that the carriers will withdraw 
transit arrangements at competing points, thus 
eliminating the prejudice against Memphis and 
Louisville. Carriers in the past often have re- 
moved a discrimination by such measures. The 
Southern Traffic Association and individual 
lumbermen immediately interested, doubtless 
would be satisfied to have the entire transit ar- 
rangement canceled if that would place them 
on an equal footing with competitors. At any 
rate, this is one of the dangers bound up in 
such a finding. On the other hand, carriers 
may provide transit arrangements at Memphis 
and Louisville rather than disrupt present rela- 
tions by canceling those already in existence, 
many of them of long standing. 


LUMBER TO MOVE ON PERMITS 

WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 13.—Until the 
transportation situation is cleared up and re- 
stored to normal, shipments of lumber into the 
New York terminal district will move on per- 
mits. Permits will be issued only to ultimate 
consignees and only on agreement of ultimate 
consignee to unload the car or cars within forty- 
eight hours. No permits will be issued for 
lumber shipped on reconsignment into this con- 
gested district. 

‘An agreement to this effect was reached after 
a conference in New York last Thursday be- 
tween representatives of the North Carolina Pine 
Association and the Southern Pine Sales Cor- 
poration with the New York Terminal Com- 
mittee. 

The New York Terminal Committee an- 
nounced that several hundred carloads of lum- 
ber are being held in cars in the New York 
terminals awaiting unloading. Many of them 
have been there for months. Some consignees 
show little disposition to unload the cars or 
actively codperate in order to release equip- 
ment. 

The conference resulted from the action of 
the North Carolina Pine Association in lodg- 
ing a complaint with the American Railroad 
Association on account of the great difficulty 
experienced in shipping lumber into the New 
York and New England districts. Secretary 
Camp and Traffic Manager Strobel represented 
the North Carolina Pine Association. Frank 
Carnahan, traffic secretary of the National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, partici- - 


pated in the conference, and the Commission 
on Car Service of the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation was represented. 

While the New York Terminal Committee 
has been permitting some shipments of lumber 


thru the New York district, few permits have 
been issued. 

The New England situation was gone into 
briefly, but the New York Terminal Commit- 
tee took no action, feeling it had no right to 
make recommendations as to another territory. 
Arrangements will be made for a similar con- 
ference at Boston in the near future with a 
view to opening up New England to lumber 
shipments where consignees are willing to co- 
operate by unloading cars promptly. 

The North Carolina and Georgia-Florida 
shippers only are bound by the agreement, but 
with many hundred unloaded cars the New York 
Terminal Committee will not issue permits for 
shipments unless they have positive assurance 
that cars will be unloaded within the 48-hour 
period. 

The chairman of the committee stated that 
considerable delays have been caused by hold- 
ing ears for reconsignment. Cars would be 
unloaded at the expense of shippers or con- 
signees if storage facilities were available. 

The chairman also stated he thought the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
large regional associations should take hold of 
the matter of detention of cars loaded with 
lumber with a view to seeing if they can not 
secure active codperation in the prompt release 
of equipment in order that manufacturers mak- 
ing legitimate shipments may be better able to 
move their product, elminating unnecessary de- 
lays due to holding shipments for reconsign- 
ment. 


INTRASTATE RATE INCREASES 


MempHis, TENN., Sept. 14.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, with headquar- 
ters here, has prepared the following state- 
ment, showing the action of the various State 
commissions on the proposed increase in rates 
on forest products: 


Percentage 
of increase 


Date here aga or 
— 


effective 
Effective Sept. 1, 
Effective Aug. 26; 
Effective Sept. Z, 
Effective Sept. i 3 
Effective Aug. 26, 1920 
Hearing Sept. 9, 1820; de- 
cision not yet announced 
Effective Oct. 1, 1920 
Effective on one day’s notice 
+ a prior to Sept. 1, 


Authorized Aug. 17, 1920, on 
five days’ notice 

Tariffs generally filed effec- 
tive Sept. 21, 1920, subject 
to suspension. Birmingham 
& North Western increases 
effective Sept. 1, 1920, un- 
der special order. Tennes- 
see Central Railroad in- 
creases already authorized 
under special order 

Texas (Note 1) 33144 Effective Aug. 26, 1920 
West Virginia. * Effective Aug. 26; 1920 


StTaTEe 


rgia 25 
oes) + fi 
Kentucky ... 
Louisiana 


Mississippi ... 
iMissourt 


Tennessee . 


Note 1. Carriers in Texas and Illinois have ap- 
ealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
ring the intrastate rates up to the level of the 

interstate rates. 

*Same as authorized by North Carolina. 


The association also adds: 


A number of the State commissions have not yet 
passed upon the increases and further announce- 
ments will be made, 

The dates announced in the foregoing are sub- 
ject to tariff publication and there will, no doubt, 
be variations. It is, consequently, important that 
| i oad bills be sent us for auditing and filing 
of claims. 


NO CHARGES WHERE NO MOVEMENT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 14.—Is there any 
way to avoid payment of reconsigning charges 
where a car is turned over to another consignee 
without any additional movement of such car? 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
believes there is. It has the following to say on 
this subject: 

Tariffs publishing demurrage and penalty charges 
now provide that a turn-over order for delivery 
of a car to another consignee after it has been 
placed for mg ee 4 and which does not involve 
an additional fhovement of the car will not be 
considered a reconsignment 3 | aca cars will 
not be subject to the penalty ch 
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Where shippers bill cars to themselves at desti- 
nation and such cars are placed on hold tracks 
and shippers then desire to have these cars de- 
livered to another consignee at the same point, 
it may be — to avoid payment of the penalty 
charge and the reconsigning charge without tariff 
violation if shippers instruct the carrier to deliver 
such shipments to themselves at the track of final 
consignee, arranging with the latter to act as the 
shippers’ agent for purposes of this transaction. 


MILLING-IN-TRANSIT PRIVILEGE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 14.—Chalk up another 
sweeping victory for the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association as well as for the lumber 
industry of Memphis and Louisville, Ky. 

This organization is just in receipt of tele- 
graphic information from Washington that At- 
torney-Examiner Barclay, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has recommended to the 
latter body that Memphis and Louisville should 
be granted transit privileges on lumber and 
other forest products permitting them to be 
assorted, dried, dressed, manufactured and 
otherwise handled, and then reshipped, on the 
basis of the thru rate, from point of origin to 
destination, with a small payment for the stop- 
over. 

It is expected that more than $10,000,000 in 
new capital will be invested in mills, yards and 
woodworking plants at Memphis and Louisville 
as a result of this victory because it is regarded 
as practically certain that the commission will 
adopt the recommendations of Mr. Barclay, 
especially in view of the fact that, subsequent 
to the filing of the complaint, the Southern 
Railway and the Louisville & Nashville agreed 
to transit arrangements, the former at Memphis 
and the latter at Louisville, Ky. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
association, is elated over the news from Wash- 
ington that told of victory after a hard fight 
dating back as far as 1909. 


WOULD ABANDON RAILROAD 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 13.—The Alabama 
& Mississippi Railroad last Friday petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington for permission to abandon its line be- 
tween Vinegar Bend, Ala., and Lucedale, Miss., 
thence via Evanston and Moss Point to Pasca- 
goula, Miss. The road began life a good many 
years ago as a logging line, but was extended 
and transformed into a common carrier. On 
Sept. 2 last the citizens of Moss Point and 
Pascagoula held a meeting to discuss the feas- 
ibility of intervention. The road’s petition 
states that the line has been operated at a loss 
since 1916, and the citizens of Moss Point and 
Pascagoula fear that if the commission consents 
to muster it out of the ‘‘common carrier?’ 
ranks, it will be junked, or such parts at least 
of it as are no longer profitably usablé for 
logging. 


SOFTWOOD LUMBERMEN CONFER 
(Concluded from page 65) 


Walker had referred briefly to it. He recalled that 
in addition to seeking the manufacturers’ costs 
and mill prices serious consideration was given 
to market prices. Dr. Walker was thoroly fa- 
miliar with the work during the war and told 
of the necessarily hurried character of it because 
of the urgent need of getting the best available 
information before the price fixing committee and 
various purchasing agencies. He conceded most 
bs the points made by Mr. Rickey in this connee- 
on. 

Mr. Rickey called upon J. E. Rhodes, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, to tell 
of the efforts of the Forest Service to obtain in- 
formation on prices received, that point having 
been brought up again in connection with the price 
work during the war. 

Mr. Rhodes said the officer in charge, whose 
name he did not recall, thought a base price might 
be taken on some key item to show the average for 
all items. That was done on pine and a few other 
species, but proved not to be correct. The Forest 
Service planned to retain this information for possi- 
ble use. It was ultimately published and immedi- 
ately criticized on the ground that the average 
price was nothing like the average paid. Then 
several items were selected. This was criticized 
by the retailers on the ground that it did not meet 
their situation as to costs and prices. Figures 
were then taken from a number of lumber centers, 
and they also met with criticism. At first the plan 





was to take up this matter monthly, and then it 
was made quarterly. It proved of no practical 
value. He said there is no base item in lumber 
that is fairly indicative, as in the case of cotton, 
coal and some other commodities. 

“Those of us in the lumber industry who were 
watching the work of the Forest Service in this 
connection thought it was a hopeless task and 
never took it up again,” Mr. Rhodes said. 

Dr. Walker asked if the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion made up price reports. Mr. Rhodes said that 
the association made up reports based on data re- 
ceived by four exchanges, and told briefly how this 
is done. It covers recorded sales only. He said 
that the association has no connection whatever 
with the four lumber exchanges. Many mills re- 
porting to the exchanges are not association mem- 
bers. These orders cover about 20 to 25 percent 
of the mill products. } 

Mr. Rhodes than spoke of the various complica- 
tions in grades, species, sizes and told how the 
same firms sometimes sell the same items on the 
same day at radically different prices. He said it 
had been the ambition of lumbermen for years to 
have lumber handled on exchanges like cotton and 
some other products, but this condition makes it 
impracticable. 

Dr. Walker remarked that this showed the diffi- 
culties of getting accurate cost and price data. 

Attorney Boyle remarked that only softwoods 
are here involved, while if the commission got into 
hardwoods it would find many more complica- 
tions. 

Dr. Walker said he was convinced from the dis- 
cussion that it would be possible to do a good 
deal of work along this line that would be use- 
ful to the industry and the public. From the 
general attitude manifested, he was sure the com- 
mission and the lumbermen could come to quite a 
satisfactory understanding on the big things, while 
a small committee could work out the details. He 
thought two or three conferences would be required 
to dispose of the big things, and added that the 
lumbermen might be able to suggest things which 
would be useful to them which the commission had 
not thought to put in the tentative questionnaire. 

Lumbermen and lumber representatives in at- 
tendance in addition to those mentioned above were 
H. B. Hewes and J. W. McWilliams, Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association; G. L. Hume 
and D. O. Anderson, North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion; George W. Ward, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association ; Chester D. Moore, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association ; Dr. Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary-manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; Robert Ash, attorney for the National, 
and E. C. Wern, Bagdad Lumber Co. 





INTEREST IN STANDARDIZATION CONFERENCE 


Considerable interest is being manifested in 
the conference to be held in Chicago at the 
Congress Hotel, on Sept. 28 and 29, under the 
auspices of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, on the national standardiza- 
tion of lumber sizes, grades and classifications. 
Invitations have been sent out to the various 
lumber associations, to architects and to repre- 
sentatives of large manufacturing concerns that 
are likely to be interested in standardized sizes 
and grades of lumber, and’ from these numerous 
acceptances have come. Representatives of the 
various associations who will come are: 


J. F. Wilson, Northern Pine Association; H. T. 
Kendall, Southern Pine Association; J. E. Jones, 
chief inspector, Southern Pine Association; J. H. 
Browne, California Redwood Association; J. M. 
Leaver, California Redwood Association; C. J. 
Hogue, engineer, West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion ; W. P. Johnson, eastern inspector, California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association ; 
Paul S. Collier, Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York; J. R. Moorehead, 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


These lumber associations also expect to be 
represented: 


American Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association, Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 


Others who will come are: 


W. E. Hawley, American Railway Engineering 
Association; John Newlin, American Society for 
Testing Materials and Forest Products Laboratory ; 
W. F. M. Goss, president. Railway Car Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; A. F. Jones, Pullman Co.; P. G. 
Jenks, Standard Steel Car Co.; A. B. Brigham, 
American Car & Foundry Co.; H. M. Barnes, 
Haskell & Barker Car Co.: Emery Stanford Hall, 
American Institute of Architects; H. H. Hobart, 
Curtis Company (Inc.); Harold Purvis, Curtis 
Companies (Inc.); D. Knickerbacker Boyd, Struc- 
tural Service Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa.; Forest 
Products Laboratory ; trade press. 


MICHIGAN 
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You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experi- 
ence in supplying the needs of par- 
ticular factory men and retail dealers. 


We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Manufacturers 











a ™~ 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
' SHINGLES 
LATH 











The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 


Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


- Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 
‘ 














"fi 
Michigan 
Hardwoods 


We have a limited stock 
for prompt loading. 


Birch 
Maple 
Ash 

Elm 

Oak 
Beech 
Basswood 





The Coulter Lumber Co., &'37¢,"20!¢s- 


vi Michigan ad 


We Want Orders for 


100 M ft. of 5-4 Com. & Btr. Birch. 
75 M ft. of 4-4 Com. & Btr. Birch. 
200 M ft. of 5-4No. | Com.& Btr. Basswood. 
100 M ft. of 5-4 No. 2Com. Basswood. 
50 M ft. of 8- m. & Btr. Basswood. 
25 M ft. of 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 
10 M ft. of 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 
Mills at 
Von Platen-Fox Co., iron mountain, Mick. 

















Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


THE Woops man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem, 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 
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POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 


JamesN. Woodbury, J. J.Bertholet 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
Phone, State 9022. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 





Wm. Dings 
Railway Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











\ 


A 


NAME that should be on your 
inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


Soft Yellow . Bester Chestnut 
Plain Whit Basswood 
Plain Red 0: 

Quart’d White Oak 
White Oak Timbers 
and Pla 


Butternut 
Walnut 
Sycamore 
Black Gum 


Hickory 
Ash, Hemlock 


STOCK 


erry 
Maple, Beech 
Buckeye 
Birch 
SMALL DIMENSION 


J 








— Sales Corporation, Inc. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
htandles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 
trict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 
10 to 16 ft. Also some smail timbers 4x4 and 


(6x6. _Our long suit is Short Log: Run 2” Fram- 
ling—Dry and Dressed. 








You Get 
Big Value 


When We 
Ship It 


GUM 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 











By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 
FOR 
FACTORY 


GUM "xa 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


COLORADO. Greeley—Mayher Lumber Co.; 
succeeded by C. W. Snook. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Rubenstein Lumber Co.; 
Louis P. Rubenstein sells interest. 

KANSAS. Baxter Springs—J. W. 
Lumber Co.; reported closed out. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah — Houghland Tow 
Boat & Tie Co.; Robert Williams buys interest 
of other members of company, taking over three 
boats and eighteen barges which will be devoted 
to the tie industry on the Ohio, Green, Cumber- 
land, Tennessee and Barren rivers. 

LOUISIANA. Hammond—Charles Weinber- 
ger, of New Orleans, purchased box factory of 
F. L. Pantall. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Diebold-Wilson Lumber 
Co.; A. G. and D. C. Wilson purchased interests 
of Messrs. Diebold and will operate under name 
of Wilson Lumber Co. 

Grand Rapids—Warner Lumber Co.; dissolu- 
tion of partnership} property sold. 

MISSOURI. Rhineland—Rhineland Lumber 
Co., formerly owned by Dian Lumber Co., has 
been sold to Valier-Spies Milling Co. 

NEBRASKA, Milford—Levi Yost, of Harvard, 
has purchased a share in his brother’s lumber 
business here and the firm will be known as 
Yost Bros. Lumber Co. 

NEVADA. Reno—Red River Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeds Clio Lumber Co. 

_ NEW _ JERSEY. Elizabeth—American_ Wreck- 
ing & Lumber Co. changed name to Elizabeth 
Lumber Co. 

Roselle—W. J. Ridgeway succeeded by Charles 
R. Weigand. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Dohn, Fisher & Beyer 
changed name to Dohn, Fisher & Co. 6 

0., 


Merrill 


Cooperstown—John . Brady & suc- 
ceeded by Brady Lumber & Coal Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 


OHIO. Lima—Rusher & Cook Lumber Co.; 
F. P. Rusher purchased all interests in Lima 
and Toledo, and has sold Lima yard to George 
T. Kocher Lumber Co., of Elida. Will operate 
Toledo yard under name of F. P. Rusher Lumber 
Co. His two sons, Paul W. and Ross W., are 
associated with him in the Toledo business. 

Toledo—Rusher & Cook Lumber Co.; suc- 
ceeded by F. P. Rusher Lumber Co. as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Wilkes-Barre—A. Ryman 
& Son; partnership between T. F. Ryman, John 
J. Ryman and Leslie S. Ryman, operating under 
that name, has been terminated by the death of 

all three, and its affairs are being closed up. 
The lumber yard is now operated under the 
name of E. F. Ryman Lumber Co., E, F. Ryman 
being a grandson of A. Ryman, the founder of 
the business, and the son of the late T. F. 
Ryman. 

VERMONT. Lincoln—G. A. 
ceeded by Frederick P. Noys Co.; 
Lisbon, N. H. 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—Colonial Pine Co. 
(Inc.); removing sales office from Wilson, N. C., 
to Petersburg, 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Tuscambia—Tuscambia Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co., incorporated. 

ARKANSAS. Texarkana—Twin City Lumber 
& Shingle Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington — Bond Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

FLORIDA, Gainesville—Manatee Tie Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

Grand Ridge—Calhoun-Gissendaner 
Co., incorporated. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Zachry-Hersey Co., 
corporated; capital, $10,000; 
woodenware. 

ILLINOIS. Rockford—Turner Lumber & Fuel 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

INDIANA. Elkhart—Home Lumber Co., 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Indianapolis—Southern Hardwood Sales Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $8,000; to handle 
product of southern mills. 

MAINE. Machias—Day Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; general lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Iron Mountain—Michigan Iron, 
Land & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$200,000. 

MINNESOTA. Graceville—G. Q. & S. Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

Minneapolis—Northeast Box Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Independence—Arthur L. Wilson 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

St. Louis—Central mee & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000 

St. Louis—Cornelius Lumber Co., 
capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 

NEBRASKA. DeWitt-——DeWitt Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 


Thayer; suc- 
headquarters, 


Lumber 


in- 
manufacturing 


in- 


increasing 





NEW YORK. Yonkers—Westchester Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; manufactur- 
ing building materials. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Grenora—Grenora Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OHIO. Olmsted Falls—Olmsted Falls Coal & 
ed Co., increasing capital from $30,000 to 

Toledo—W. T. Hubbard Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma 
oreaeee Millwork Co., incorporated; 

Oklahoma City—M. R. Smith Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., increasing capital from $6,000 to $19,400. 

OREGON. Portland—Pacific Western Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

TEXAS. Alamo—Texas Crate Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Beaumont—Gulf Export & Transportation 
Co., increasing capital from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen-Hoquiam — Grays 
Harbor Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000; P. O. Nicholson and H. W. Hansen, 
chief stockholders; to manufacture doors, sash 
and lumber. 

Bellingham—Crayon Creek Mill Co., 
rated; capital, $18,000. 

Olympia—Mill Creek Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Seattle—W. Ed. Wilson Lumber Co. 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Montgomery—Humphreys- 
Smithson & Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; 
to own and operate sawmills in Fayette county 
and to manufacture and sell lumber, 

White Sulphur Springs—Greenbrier Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Appleton Hub & 
Spoke Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Columbus—Better Products Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; incubators, apiary supplies, etc. 

Milwaukee—Northwestern Factory Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Superi ior—Superior Manufacturers, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000; to make phonographs. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Waldo — Kootenay 
Pulp & Paper Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, 
$500,000; offices, Nelson, B. C.; to operate pulp 
and paper mills. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Piggott—The stave department 
of the new plant being installed here by the 
Myers Stave Co. is now in operation. The en- 
tire plant will be completed within the next two 
months. About twenty men are new employed. 

CALIFORNIA. Dinuba—Dinuba Lumber & 
Box Shook Mills; recently began operation. 

FLORIDA. Dunedin—M. W. Moore recently 
began manufacture of cigar boxes. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Bosley Bros. will open 
lumber yard at Elston Avenue north of Robey. 

Chicago—Louis P. Rubenstein recently began 
a retail lumber business. 

Chicago—Sherrill Hardwood Co.. 
opens office. 

Rockton—E. M. Sloggert & Co. have opened a 
woodworking plant. 

INDIANA. South Whitley—Vail Cooperage 
Co.;, new plant in operation, turning out 50,000 
hoops a day. . Swartz, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
is superintendent. 

LOUISIANA. Bunkie—Holly Ridge Lumber 
Co., recently began operations here; headquar- 
ters, Louisville, Ky. 

Monroe—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., of New 
Orleans, will establish a stave mill here. 

MICHIGAN. Litchfield—Wolf Lumber Co., re- 
cently organized, will install a hoop factory here, 
it is reported. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Allen A. Bond & 
Son recently began a wholesale and commission 
business. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Lam Kot Woc 
conga Co. recently began wholesale business 

ere. 

NEBRASKA. O’Neill—A. C. Gunn recently 
began planing mill. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Broadway Lumber 
Co., opening new yard at Broadway and De Kalb. 

Conajoharie—Kolicewood Lumber Co.,_ re- 
cently began business, 

New York—Garrettson-Ellis Lumber Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., has opened an office in Gran@ 
Central Terminal Building. 

TEXAS. Ropes—McAdams Lumber Co., 
cently began retail lumber business. 

VIRGINIA. Norton—Pine & Cypress Manu- 
facturing Co., of Birmingham, Ala., opening a 
retail and concentration yard. Will supply con- 
cerns in that section as well as demands of Nor- 
ton, and will operate under name of Norton 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Pyramid Tim- 
pe Trading Co., recently began sawmill op- 
eration. : 
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Marysville—George J. Listman recently began 
furniture manufacturing business. 

Seattle—Western Forest Products Co. recently 
began wholesale lumber business. 

Spokane—Searl-Waterman Co., recently began 
wholesale lumber, poles and piling business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—A 
plant for the manufacture of wood alcohol is to 
be started here by Fred H. Fletcher, George N. 
Phillips and Frank L. Day, of Vancouver. Philip 

Carleton, of Seattle, will be expert in charge. 
The cost of the plant is placed at $40,000. 

Vancouver—Rideau Timber Products (Ltd.), 
formed as a holding company to take over torty- 
two sections of timber held by the Rideau Lum- 
ber Co., of Ottawa, Ont., at Salmon Arm and 
Redonda channel in this province. T. M. McKay 
will look after the company’s interests here. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Ashdown—A handle factory is 
to be located in this place, according to H. L. 
Toland, who was instrumental in closing the 
deal. The company will be known as the Ash- 
down Handle Works and is owned by Hartwell 
Bros., who have several similar factories in this 
State. They have finishing factories in Chicago 
and Memphis. The site has been purchased and 
work will begin at once on the plant. 

Humphrey—Harris Co. (Ltd)., of Toronto, 
Ont., plans to locate a $500,000 hardwood mill 
here, it is reported, and has purchased a 100 acre 
site for the plant. Several hundred homes will 
be erected for employees and the total invest- 
ment is reported at about $1,000,000. Surveys 
for the mill and a railroad 18 miles long are 
being made. The company owns large timber 
tracts in this vicinity. 

_ CALIFORNIA. Ukiah—La Porte Lumber Co. 
is planning the rebuilding of the mill which was 
destroyed by fire several weeks ago. A tempo- 
rary building to house the machinery will be 
erected at the present time and during the win- 
ter a large and permanent structure will go up. 

OKLAHOMA. Enid—The Thompson Lumber 
Co. is erecting a two-story office and warehouse 
at 211 East Randolph Street. 

OREGON. Portland—Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co. will erect a $25,000 addition to its 
plant. The improvement includes a boiler house, 
of reinforced concrete, 85x65 feet. 

Lakeview—Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co., of 
Pittsburgh, will install a mill and sash and door 
factory here. 

Lakeview—Lakeview Lumber & Box Co., new 
mill and box factory about ready for operation. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—New plant of Salt 
Lake Box Co. completed; replaces one recently 
destroyed by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—J. D. Pat- 
terson and S. A. Werry, of Vancouver, are prin- 
cipals of the Napier Lumber Co. which is build- 
ing a mill of 20,000 feet capacity on Vancouver 
Island, near Duncan. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Eureka Springs—Kelley Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 

Springdale—Blunt-Hanby Lumber Co.; saw- 
mill near Tarkin destroyed by fire; loss, $30,000; 
no insurance. 

IDAHO. Bonners Ferry—Bonners Ferry Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Harry L. Coff- 
man Lumber Co.; plant damaged by fire; loss, 
$10,000. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Omaha Body Co.’s 
plant with stock of lumber valued at nearly 
$200,000 destroyed by fire; partly covered by in- 
surance. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Lebanon—Spencer wood- 
working shop destroyed by fire; loss, $10,000; 
covered by insurance. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Kurtzman & Co.; 
by fire. 

OHIO. Dayton—Miller Airplane Co., factory 
destroyed by fire; loss, $120,000; spruce lumber 
in storage was destroyed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Glassport—Glassport Lum- 
ber Co., damaged by fire, $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—James & Graham 
Wagon Co.; fire loss of from $100,000 to $150,000 
to plant and stock of lumber and finished prod- 
ucts; covered by insurance. : 

WISCONSIN. Seymour—Cheese box factory 
owned by S. A. Konz, head of Konz Box & Lum- 
ber Co., of Appleton, Wis., was destroyed by 
fire; all machinery, boxes and lumber stock de- 
stroyed; loss, $20,000; plant will be rebuilt and 
equipped with up-to-date appliances. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Jaffray—East Koote- 
nay Lumber Co.; mill damaged by fire; loss in 
machinery estimated at several thousand dollars. 

New Westminster—Dominion Shingle Co., dry 
kiln burned with 6,000,000 shingles and two 
loaded cars; covered by _ insurance. 

Vancouver—Capilano Timber Co., on north 
shore of Burrard inlet, lost 2,000,000 feet of logs 
and standing timber by fire. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 13.—A remonstrance 
against the issuing of a building permit for the 
reconstruction of the lumber yard of the Capitol 
Lumber Co. at Forty-ninth Street and Winthrop 
Avenue, was filed with the Board of Public Safety 
by a committee representing approximately 150 
property owners in the neighborhood. The action 
was due to the serious fire which recently destroyed 
the lumber yard and a number of houses in the 
neighborhood and which was caused by the sparks 
from a locomotive falling among the lumber piles. 


loss 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Sept. 13.—Gen. J. L. Cald 
well filed suit for $50,000 in the circuit court 
against J. W. Johnson, S. M. Croft and others. 
The litigation grew out of a timber deal entered 
into several years ago. 
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“America’s” Best Oak Flooring 


Every modern facility for man- 
ufacturing high-grade flooring 
will be found in the above 
plant. 
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A STACK THAT ARRESTS SPARKS 


Records show that as long ago as 1833 users 
of locomotives began to search for stacks that 
would prevent the throwing of sparks. It was a 
vital question in those days because the locomo- 
tives operated on wood fuel and largely thru for- 
ests. Before 1850 thirty or more designs of stacks 
were proposed and used, and it was in that year 
that Ridley & Hunter brought out their stack, 
which was first used in the cotton fields, where the 
risk of fire was very great. 

This stack is in effect a centrifugal separator, 
which prevents the escape of the larger and more 
dangerous sparks, as only the lighter sparks which 
are incapable of carrying fire at the time that they 
leave the stack can pass the separator and netting. 
Smoke and steam passing thru the main smoke 
chamber strike the spiral cone, which gives them a 
whirling motion and they are thrown against the 
perforated plate. The openings in the plate permit 
the sparks to pass thru beyond the reach of the 
active draft and they fall of their own weight 
into the cinder receptacle. Lighter sparks are 
thrown against the fine netting at the top of the 
stack and are so far extinguished by the grinding 
motion as to be harmless when they pass out. 

In this stack the natural draft is unobstructed 
as there is a free passage thru the central part 
of the stack around the cone and up thru an open- 
ing in the bottom of the netting. Advantages of 
this arrangement are that there is a free draft 
in firing up and there is no danger of clogging in 
the netting. 

The Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, Ohio, builds 
the Hadley & Hunter stacks and recomme them 
for wood burning locomotives. They are Built on 
exactly the same lines that the inventors used, tho 
after careful experiment the Lima concern has de- 


veloped for the sheet metal parts of the stack a 
steel of special composition that successfully re 
sists rust. The cone is composed of an especially 
hard metal, capable of resisting the grinding action 
of the cinders. The combination of the two mate 
rially adds to the life of the stack. 


Son 


A SELF-CALCULATING TALLY SHEET 

The average tallyman or inspector is “right 
there” when it comes to tallying and grading. 
Frequently because of the rush of work, outside 
interference and, in many cases, because they are 
not mathematical demons, these men make errors 
in figuring up the contents of a car: or because 
they have no way of telling quickly how much lum- 
ber is in a car, they make errors and get either 
too much or too little into it. At best it generally 
takes some time to figure up the contents of the 
ear and the helpers sit around doing nothing while 
the tallyman does the figuring. 

The self calculating tally sheet, however, was 
designed to do away with all such troubles and 
to provide at an instant’s notice the correct foot- 
age of the lumber tallied. This sheet, which was 
designed by F. E. Swingle, is a result of much 
practical experience in tallying lumber and quickly 
and accurately gives the footage by simply glancing 
at the columns. The tally sheets, perforated for 
a loose leaf tally book in sizes 84x11 inches, are 
distributed by J. B. Crawford & Co., 112 North 
Wells Street, Chicago. Broadly speaking the tally 
sheets are similar to ordinary tally sheets except 
that the number of feet is shown by glancing at 
the squares in which the tally marks have been 
made. Further details will be furnished by J. B. 
Crawford & Co. A number of lumber companies 
are using this tally sheet and find it very accept- 
able. 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southern Hardwoods 


Cypress snoriear Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it's Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 











Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
4 and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Name changed from 
Crichton Lumber Co. 
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Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 
Long and 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
——.,. Hull, (Tescke*) Ala. 
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Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 

38” and 34" Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 

Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 
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Lumber Co.,Ltd. 


Vice- Pres. 
GUS. DREWS 
MORGAN CITY; LA. 
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Experiments with 6-Wheel Trucks 

Lumbermen who, thru experience, have come to 
value the 8-wheel log wagon so highly will unques- 
tionably be interested by some experiments con- 
ducted by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. with 
6-wheel trucks. So far as is known, none have 
been tried out in the lumber industry, but it would 
seem that such a truck following in the lead of the 
8-wheel log wagon might find a very fitting place 
in the logging end of the 


2 


Another objection to the 48x12 tire—which is en- 
tirely overcome by the four smaller tires—is the 
extremely high center of gravity—the truck load 
being raised too high off the ground when the 
larger tire is used. The new 6-wheel construction 
gives not only a reduction in total tire weight but 
a material reduction in axle weight as well. More- 
over, greater braking power is attained in the use 
of four brakes instead of two. 

In spite of the fact that the four 8-inch tires 
have a road contract area that is 27 percent greater 





business. In the early 
part of July a 6-wheel 
passenger bus was re- 
ceived in Akron, which 
was used to haul people 
during the street car 
strike in that city. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. has another 6-wheel 
covered truck hauling 
freight from Akron to 
Cleveland and _ Boston. 
Describing this truck, 
shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, the Good- 
year News Service has 
the following to say: 

The ultimate tire equip- 
ment for heavy payloads 
on motor trucks is be- 
lieved to have been found 
by the recent develop- 
ment of the multiple- 
wheel truck by engineers 
of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

Actual demonstration 
and close tabulation of 
indicate clearly 
that this 6-wheeler, or 
tandem-axle construction 
truck, with four pneu- 
matic equipped rear 











wheels, has eeeater rid- 
ing qualities, better trac- 
tion, is less destructive 
to roads, decreases tire 
weight and costs, reduces axle weight, has greater 
— ing capacity, and permits greater operating 
radius. 

At a recent meeting of the Cleveland and Detroit 
—- of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 

W. Litchfield, factory manager of the company 
i question, expressed the belief that the heavy 
tonnage truck of the future would be some form of 
the multiple wheel vehicle, just as the multiple 
wheel freight car succeeded the single-truck type 
in the transportation of heavy loads. 

The new 6-wheel truck is equ ipped with 40x8 
pneumatic tires (each weighing 119 pounds) in the 
rear instead of the giant 48x12 (weighing about 
398 pounds each) used on the 5-ton trucks. This 
means a reduction of some 279 pounds in the 
weight the driver has to lift to make tire change; 
and in addition, the smaller tires cost almost one- 
third less than the larger ones. The cost of tire 
investment is further reduced since the 8-inch tire 
can be used all around on the 6-wheel truck and 
the extra tire can be used as the front wheel spare. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL SIX WHEEL TRUCK 


than that of the two 12-inch pneumatics, the new 
truck shows very much better traction qualities. 
In the tests this was especially noticeable in com- 
parison with dual solids or pneumatics on highly 
crowned roads and in soft going where additional 
traction surface kept the wheels from sinking in 
deeply and the truck from stalling. Increased ease 
in handling seems to be one of the chief features. 
With pneumatics on the tandem axle, the 6-wheeler 
seems to cling to the road. 


Where Standard Trucks Pay 


The constantly increasing cost of logging opera- 
tions and the scarcity of labor as well as unsatis- 
factory labor conditions have made it necessary 
to use mechanical equipment wherever possible. 
Probably no invention has taken hold of the lum- 
ber business any more rapidly or with any greater 
benefit to the industry than has the motor truck. 














ONE OF THE STANDARD TRUCKS USED BY THE SIGNAL CORPS 
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The motor truck, as has been sooften said, does 
not eat or require attention when it igs not work- 
ing. Its ability to work is limited only by the en- 
durance of the driver and not by the endurance of 
the teams which it has supplanted. Cold does not 
affect it nor does heat cut down its ability to work. 
Given good care and protected from unnecessary 
abuse the motor truck in all divisions of the lum- 
ber industry is giving excellent results. 

The accompanying illustration shows a Standard 
truck used by the Signal Corps during the war for 
hauling spruce in the woods of the Pacific coast. 
As may be seen from the illustration, this road 
was decidedly rough, but the Standard trucks had 
absolutely no trouble in operating over it. Small 
trees were trimmed up and placed inside of the 
heavy planks on which the wheels ran and these 
small trees, as may be seen, were wedged against 
the planks by means of cross braces. This con- 
struction served to keep the wheels of the truck 
upon the broad planks where they belonged. 


OBITUARY 


SAMUEL ALFRED SPRY, president of the 
Superior Process Co., and a prominent lumber- 
man of Chicago, died at St. Luke’s Hospital in 
this city on Friday, September 10, following a 
brief illness. Mr. Spry was born in Chicago in 

63, and practically his entire life had been 
spent here. He was in the lumber business 
thruout his business ca- 
reer, first with the firm 
of Gardner & Spry, and 
later with the 
Spry Lumber Co, 
brother, John 
was president of that 
‘concern and upon his 
retirement, S. A. Spry 




















THE LATE 
SAMUEL A. SPRY 





succeeded him in that 
office. He retired from 
the John Spry Lumber 
Co. a few years ago on 
account of poor health, 
but upon recovery, he 
again. entered’ the 
wholesale lumber busi- 
ness and also organized 
the Superior Process 
Co., of which he was 
president at the time 
of his death. Mr. Spry 
leaves. a widow, one 
son, John Spry, and 
two daughters, Miss Bessie Spry and Mrs. J. 
Sterling Halsted. He is also survived by three 
brothers, John C. Spry, George E. Spry and Wal- 
ter P. Spry, and three sisters, Mrs. George L. 
Swift, Mrs. Eliza O. Harvey and Mrs. A. H. 
Holmes. Funeral services were held on Morday, 
Sept. 13, at St. Chrysostom Church. There was 
a large attendance of old friends and many lum- 
bermen were present. Mr. Spry was well known 
and liked among lumbermen. He was a remark- 
ably active man and a splendid salesman with 
a striking personality which made many friends 
among his business associates. 








CLARENCE R. MENGEL, JR., son of C. R. 
Mengel, vice president of the Mengel Co., and 
president of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., died suddenly at Grand Bassam, West 
Africa, according to a telegram received on 
Sept. 10 in Louisville. It is believed that the 
death was due to one of the rapid native fevers 

revalent in that portion of Africa. Clarence 

engel was 26 years old and was sales ma er 
of the mahogany division of the Mengel Co. 
After leaving the University of Wisconsin about 
five years ago he entered the company’s employ, 
advancing rapidly until America entered the 
great war, when he entered the Naval Aviation 
Service. After his discharge he returned to the 
company. A few weeks ago he went to France 
to try to purchase standing timber in Africa 
from the French Government, and from there 
went to Axim on the Gold Coast and thence to 
Grand Bassam. Mr. Mengel was a nephew of 
Cc. C. Mengel, president of the company. He is 
survived by his parents and three brothers. 


c. C. HAGEMEYER, widely known Cincinnati 
lumberman, died at his home in Butler, Ky., 
Sept. 7, aged 72. Mr. Hagemeyer was engaged 
in the lumber business for over fifty years. His 
first connection with the industry was in a 
minor capacity with the Licking River Mining 
& Lumber Co. In the early '70s, Mr. Hage- 
meyer became secretary of the company and on 
the discontinuance of the business later on, pur- 
chased the mill plant which was located at Bes- 
ton, and moved it to Butler, about 25 miles south 
of Cincinnati, and entered business as C. C, 
Hagemeyer & Co. When the timber holdings 
began to fail, he sought new supplies in Tennes- 
see, organizing the Tennessee Lumber & Coal 


Co., and the H. L. Mickle Lumber Co., of which 
he was senior partner at the time of his death. 
These companies established their headquarters 
in the Second National Bank Building in Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Lay ad was active in association 
work, having been at one time president of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club and prominent in 
the Yellow Pine Wholesaler’s Association, of 
which he was first president. He was a Mason 
and was also an active worker in the Methodist 
Church. It was while attending a Methodist 
conference at Lexington, Ky., that he was taken 
ill. His death was due to heart failure, follow- 
ing an attack of pneumonia. He is survived by 
six children, of whom Hall Hagemeyer, Bartlett 
Hagemeyer and Clifford Hagemeyer are identi- 
fied with their father’s business. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at Butler, Ky., on Friday. 


MRS, GEORGE MOORE, wife of George Moore 
of the Merrill-Ring-Moore Logging Co., of Dun- 
can Bay, Vancouver Island, died at Thornton, 
Ont., recently while she was visiting in that 
place. . Moore and his son, Charles, arrived 
at her bedside a few hours before her death. 


GEORGE HUFFMAN, sawmill operator in the 
John’s Creek section of Pike County, Kentucky 
died at his home on Sept. 8 after an illness ot 
=— weeks. A widow and five children sur- 
vive. 


HENRY P. MURPHY, one of the leading citi- 
zens of Lockport, N. Y., and member of the firm 
of Murphy Bros., lumber dealers of that city, 
died in the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, 
Sept. 6, after an operation. He was 58 years old 
and is survived by a widow, nine children and 
two brothers, Edward J. and Joseph, who were 
his associates in the lumber business. He was a 
director of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. 


| SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | 


Dullness continues to dominate the millwork 
manufacturing industry, generally seaking, altho 
some sections report conditions a little more 
encouraging than a short time ago. The cement 
shortage and other causes are hampering building 
to a degree that reacts very unfavorably upon 
the millwork trade. Glass is scarce and hard to 
get at stiffening prices. 


Competition among Cincinnati (Ohio) manufac- 
turers is rather keen and builders are taking ad- 
vantage of this situation ta do considerable shop- 
ping before placing orders. Quick deliveries of 
mill finish can now be had, where some time 
ago, buyers had to wait their turn. Prices have 
been shaded somewhat. The fall demand will not 
be heavy from present indications. 


Sash and door factories in Wisconsin continue 
to operate at normal capacity, altho in the last few 
weeks orders have not been coming in as rapidly 
as during the spring and summer. As a conse 
quence warehouses are commencing to fill. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door jobbers have 
in some cases revised certain of their figures 
again, various mill products having been marked 
down. The general tendency is believed by men 
of experience in the trade to be toward a lower 
level, though no precipitate declines are looked 
for. It is considered significant of the trend of 
things, that the advance in freight rates is not 
being passed on wholly to the consumer, and that 
in the face of the higher transportation charges 
some revisions downward are to be recorded. 


The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., report a continued quiet prevailing in the 
building trade. Hardly more than half as many 
dwellings are being put up as is usual at this 
season, and the total volume of building is falling 
down in about the same proportion. The mills 
see little prospect of improvement in their line. 


Country yards are sending some orders in to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories, and 
the situation is not wholly discouraging, but city 
trade continues in a slump, and the effect of the 
cement shortage is still seen in reduced building 
operations. Factories are contending with a 
shortage in glass supply, which would be more 
serious were there a normal trade in sash and 
door products. Plants are running but are well 
caught up with orders and in some cases price 
inducements have been offered to get business, 


San Francisco (Calif.) local sash and millwork 
plants are doing pretty well. Door factories in the 
Bay counties district have a fair volume of busi- 
ness. Finished door factories at the white and 
sugar pine mills are still curtailing production a 
litle but are making regular shipments to the 
eastern markets. Sash and door cut stock demand 
and production are light. Common lumber is 
dragging a little but some will be used for box 
shook as there is no box lumber at present. Cars 
are short of requirements, but shooks are being 
moved on time. 








SLOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 
Manufacturers 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 





Tupelo—Hardwoods 











Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
' Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


AlsoTupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Ltd. 


\,_ Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














bis 


r 

The Planters Lumber Co. 

JEANERETTE, LA. Limited 
BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 
Red Gypress 
LUMBER & SHINGLES 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, 
Geiling and Mouldings. 





ia 








Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
: Olesal 


Cypress 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
permit. 
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A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
a GUM 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— 
Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 
140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 











OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











FLORIDA 














Marathon 
umber Companys 


LurmberMerchants 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
and Dimension. 
We cater to the needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 


Pestine Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 


- Box | 














Cummer Cypress Co. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 











= 


Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger - Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











CyPRESS LUMBER, SHINGLES ano LATH. 








L 


The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 


sae Yellow Pine Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 


straight or 
mixed cars. 


~ 








Belgium Orders German Freight Cars 


Henry H. Morgan, American consul general at 
Brussels, Belgium, makes the following report 
under date of July 29: 


Belgium has placed its first order for material 
in Germany since the armistice. It is destined for 
the State railways, but was ordered by the 
Ministére de Ravitaillement; this is explained by 
the fact that at the time of the liquidation of the 
Comité National de Secours et d’Alimentation, 
which looked after the provisioning of Belgium, 
there remained a large stock of food supplies for 
which a buyer was sought. Germany offered to 
buy it, and thus became indebted to Belgium for 
about 60,000,000 francs. It offered to pay the debt 
in merchandise and proposed machines and other 
things. The railroad department then intervened 
and suggested to the service of ravitaillment that 
an order for material be placed up to the amount 
of the debt. It was proposed to buy 3,000 freight 
ears at 20,500 francs each, but German manufac- 
turers demanded 21,000 francs per car. The rail- 
road department declined the conditions. The 
Ministére de Ravitaillement, however, accepted, 
and it was understood that the difference of 500 
francs would be charged to the ministére. 

Negotiations are under way with German man- 
ufacturers for the supply of 2,000 to 3,000 addi- 
tional freight cars, which are to be furnished along 
with the others at the end of next March. 

Belgian manufacturers demanded 27,000 francs 
a car, which might still be increased in case of a 
further augmentation of wages; and this price did 
not include wheels. Nevertheless, the railroad ad- 
ministration, desirous of satisfying the national in- 
dustry, proposes to order 3,000 to 4,000 cars in 
case its conditions are not too rigid. 

Dortmund firm has already furnished Bel- 
oe with 300 freight cars at about 16,000 francs 
ea 


ch. 

Reconstruction of more light railways in Bel- 
um is anounced by La Société Nationale des 
hemins de Fer Vicinaux. 


Jugo-Slavia’s White Oak and Staves 


Louis W. Meyer, from his headquarters with 
the Farmers Loan and Trust Co., Paris, sends an 
interesting contribution to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN dealing with the lumber industry of Jugo- 
Slavia. Mr. Meyer made a _ six months’ trip 
thru the Balkans, spending a good part of his 
time in Greece. He also visited Asia Minor, and 
succeeded in introducing some Douglas fir there. 
He spent a month in Jugo-Slavia, and says that 
he was surprised at the amount of available white 
oak and cooperage stock there. His article fol- 
lows: 

Jugo-Slavia, the new kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, is again in a position to 
ship large quantities of dry oak lumber and barrel 
staves to supply the needs of the European mar- 
kets. On my recent trip thru Jugo-Slavia I in- 
vestigated some of the Slavonian forests, which 
consist of some of the best white oak timber in 
the world. 

There is left a prewar stock of some 2,000,000 
cubic meters of dry and sound oak lumber. This 
stock is now being sold to France, England, Spain 
and Belgium. Prices that are being asked for 
this stock in Jugo-Slavia are far below American 
quotations, due to the very low exchange rate of 
the kroner. Previous sales were not attractive to 
European importers owing to the impossibility of 
transportation from Slavonia by rail to Trieste or 
via Switzerland direct to France. This difficulty 
has now been greatly lessened and shipments can 
be made by rail to Trieste and boat to England or 
direct to France via Switzerland or Italy and by 
the somewhat cheaper route by the Danube River 
to Constanza and by boat to Spain, England and 
Belgium. Besides the difficulty of transportation 
preventing this lumber having been sold was the 
territorial question that was to be settled by the 
Peace Conference, which up to last few months 
prevented commercial business from taking place. 
The greater part of the white oak is in the de- 
partment of Slavonia, which previous to the 
World War was part of Austria-Hungary and now 
— been made part of the new Jugo-Slavia King- 


om, 

With the settling of the territorial boundaries 
a normal transportation has opened up the ex- 
portation of the prewar stock of white oak lumber 
and about 3,000,000 white oak staves of the Ger- 
man _ type. hese German staves are flat and 
worked -into shape by splitting, whereas the 
French staves are Bombay and cut with knives. 
The stock of dry staves now left in Jugo-Slavia is 
rapidly being bought up by French importers, as 
to all purposes the German staves are very satis- 
factory and all the general French sizes are ob- 
tainable. Besides the usual 36-inch staves there 
are large quantities of the larger staves for beer 
barrels. Prices asked for these staves make 
business very attractive and the disposal of the 
stock in France will undoubtedly affect consider- 
able American importation. 

Besides the stock of cut lumber in Jugo-Slavia 
there are extensive forests of white oak, and con- 
siderable forests of softwood in the department 
of Bosnia in central Jugo-Slavia. ese fo 
formerly under Austrian-Hungarian rule, are be- 





ing purchased at abnormally low prices by for- 
eign investors, and mills are being reconstructed, 
so that next year will again bring these European 
forests into competition in the markets hitherto 
monopolized by America during the war and 
armistice period. 

The manufacturing of French cooperage stock of 
the Bombay type staves is also being started in 
Jugo-Slavia, and while the production is yet very 
limited there are many projects on foot that will 
soon be producing large quantities. There are at 
present no available stocks of the dry French 
type of Bumbay staves and the entire remaining 
stock of dry staves is of the German flat type. 

The new territorial settlements that the Peace 
Conference has set forth make Jugo-Slavia one of 
the important lumber producers of the world. Be- 
sides the hardwood forests that include the 
former Austrian crown forests, the Austrian prince 
forests and valuable private forests, all of which 
contain some of the finest white oak in the world, 
there are in Bosnia large forests of softwood of 
equally great importance. There are no available 
stocks of cut softwood lumber and mills are sold 
out several months in advance. The lack of soft- 
wood lumber is due to the shortage of mill ma- 
chinery and the unusually large domestic demand. 
There is every indication that this new source of 
timber ry will tend to a lowering of prices in 
Europe and bring about a great relief in the over- 
demand for tight cooperage stock. 


Review of Ocean Freight Market 


Steamer chartering during the last week was 
active in the coal carrying trades, particularly to 
European and South American ports, and addi- 
tional freights of the kind offer freely, say Cornish 
& Co., New York ocean freight brokers, in their 
freight circular for Sept. 11. There was also a 
limited amount of grain chartering from the Gulf 
to Europe, with additional orders fairly plentiful. 
In all other trades there was but little chartering 
and very few freights offering. Tonnage offers 
steadily for both prompt and forward loading, 
and rates are strongly supported in all instances, 
especially for prompt delivery. 

In the sailing vessel market a limited amount 
of chartering was reported in the offshore trades, 
but very little of any kind for coastwise account. 
There is a steady moderate inquiry for lumber and 
coal carriers to West India and South American 
ports, and rates are generally well sustained. Ton- 
nage offers moderately for North Atlantic loading, 
but vessels are scarce for South Atlantic and Gulf 
loading. 


ed 


July Exports Thru Norfolk 


NorFOLK, VA., Sept. 13.—Below is given a state- 
ment of exports of forest products thru District 
No. 14, comprising the ports of Norfolk and New- 
port News, Va., during July: 


Feet Description 
Chestnut lumber 
Chestnut lumber 
Chestnut lumber 
Pine lumber 

lumber 
lumber 
lumber 
lumber 
lumber 

Mahogany lumber 
Walnut lumber 
Maple lumber 
Maple lumber 
Maple lumber 
Maple flooring 
Gum lumber 
Gum lumber 
Poplar lumber 
Poplar lumber 

Poplar lumber 

Whitewood lumber 
Spruce lumber 


Destination Value 
Rotterdam $ 8,243 
London { 

Glasgow 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
London 
Liverpool 


12,000 
231,000 


2,062,000 
173 

6,340 
17,103 
6,000 

139 
28,360 


7,141 
Value $280,329 
London 

London 

London 

Glasgow 


Total lumber 
crates Veneer 
Pieces Staves 
pieces Staves 
pieces Staves 
bags Hardwood 
billets 
pieces Wood bil- 
lets 


Liverpool 


Liverpool 3,005 
Total value all Forest Products... .$311,942 
The feetage for July was a little over half that 
for June and the value about half. The figures 
for June, 1920, were 2,947,000 feet valued at 
$219,606. 

Ships are now leaving the ‘pert of Norfolk for 
all points of the world and a decided effort is 
being made to retain and enlarge this export 
trade. Official figures for the year- ending June 
30, 1920, show that Norfolk and Newport News, 
Va., rank second in volume of tonnage and ninth 
in value of exports as compared with other Ameri- 
can ports. 
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Timber Exports from Latvia 


Industry in Latvia, says a recent report, is be- 
ginning to revive. Personal effort is being sup- 
ported by that of the Government. The State is 
judiciously granting credits in order to encourage 
enterprises likely to lead to the employment of 
labor. 

As a result of the activities of the Forestry De- 
partment, a large quantity of timber is ready for 
export. The rough timber available amounts to 
about 40,000 beams and the worked-up wood totals 
4,000,000 cubic meters. Ten of the numerous saw- 
mills in Riga are running full time. The possible 
capacity of all the mills is, however, double the 
quantity of timber at present available. As far 
as can be estimated, the export of timber will not 
be large, save in the form of telephone poles and 
posts. In spite of disasters caused by the war and 
the removal by the Russians of valuable industrial 
material, the country is in sight of a period of 
prosperity. 


Finland Has Shipped Its Surplus 

PorRTLAND, OrB., Sept. 11.—Two prominent bank- 
ers from Finland called on John Saari, of the 
Saari-Tully Lumber Co. here, and among other 
things related that Finland has already sold and 
shipped the greater part of the huge surplus of 
lumber accumulated during the war and that the 
demand now is greater than the output, so that it 
is only a matter of a short time when the mills 
will be unable to fill the requirements. For the 
present England is the heaviest buyer. Finland is 
reported to be recovering rapidly from the effects 
of the war and conditions are almost normal there 
now. The value of the mark as compared with the 
American dollar is still very low, however, due, it 
is supposed, largely to the unsettled condition in 
Russia, Finland’s next door neighbor. 


Water Shipments from Portland 


PORTLAND, Or®., Sept. 11.—The Japanese steamer 
Tongusan Maru has been chartered by the Pacific 
Export Lumber Co. to carry a cargo of creosoted 
railroad ties from St. Helens to Calcutta. The 
vessel will receive cargo in November and will 
carry 3,500,000 feet. 

The motorship Astoria loaded 1,500,000 feet of 
railroad ties at mills on the lower Columbia in 
forty-nine working hours. The vessel left for 
Philadelphia, dispatched by the Charles R. Mce- 
Cormick Lumber Co. This is the first of a large 
number of tie cargoes to be shipped to the Atlantic 
coast by this company. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. will have the 
steamer Point Lobos here next week to load a 
cargo of lumber for the west coast of South Amer- 
ica under charter to W. R. Grace & Co. 

The American barkentine James Tuft has been 
chartered to carry a cargo of lumber on the Co- 
lumbia River for Australia by Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co. at $37.50 a thousand feet. The vessel is now 
discharging a cargo of copra at San Francisco. 


Notes from Great Britain 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, Aug. 30.—There must 
be a large market for special varieties of lumber 
in Great Britain, due to the proposed erection of 
several hundred thousand dwellings to make good 
the house shortage. A large number have been and 
are being tendered for; vast areas of land have 
been acquired by local authorities, special laws to 
hasten building are in force, and tenants are 
eagerly snapping up each house as it is completed. 
The demand for lumber must, therefore, continue 
for many years. Russian supplies are still unavail- 
able, and hence there is a vast market open for 
American enterprise. Falling freights favor Amer- 
ican timber exporters. 

Manchester, the center of a group of towns con- 
taining several million inhabitants, possesses ex- 
ceptional facilities for importing lumber, arising 
out of the ship canal and docks, with the adjoining 
Trafford Park industrial area. The canal docks 
are better equipped for timber traffic than those of 
any other port in Great Britain. Everything is 
provided to ecomonize time, labor and expense. 
There is accommodation at the docks and at the 
adjoining Trafford Park estate for the storage 
of lumber under cover, as well as most extensive 
open storage accommodation. The principal epen 
berths for the discharge of timber cargoes are at 
the north side No. 9 dock, Trafford Wharf and 
Irwell Park Wharf. The Manchester docks are 
interspersed with nearly ninety miles of railways, 
connecting them and vessels with the railway sys- 
tem of the country. This is of special service and 
importance to the lumber trade. Moreover the 
inland canal system is joined up to the port, so 
that timber merchants can distribute imports by 
either rail or water. Trade with the interior is 
facilitated by a system of thru rates, between 
the ship’s side and inland towns. The interests 


of the lumber trade are well served by lumber 
trade associations, one in Manchester and another 
in Liverpool. 

British home grown lumber resources are gener- 
ally assumed to be a negligible quantity. Steps 
are now being taken to encourage afforestation, 
but decades must elapse before any result can be 
achieved. Before the war there were in round 
figures three million acres of wood in Great 
Britain, and the total annual felling has been esti- 
mated at 45,000,000 cubic feet, of which two- 
thirds were of conifers and the remaining third 
hardwood; that would be less than 15 cubic feet 
per acre per annum. 

Now that Russia is unable to export lumber 
America ought to be able very largely to increase 
her exports to Great Britain. British consump- 
tion of lumber is enormous and is constantly in- 
creasing ; its extent may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing figures showing the imports for 1913 and 
1920, in both cases for seven months, including 
cost, insurance and freight: 1913, seven months, 
$79,112,000; 1920, seven months, $198,634,000. 

These imports include lumber of every variety— 
mahogany; hard- and softwood lumber, hewn, 
sawn, planed and dressed; also pit lumber for 
mines. As regards sawn, or split, planed or 
dressed lumber, the following figures show the 
quantities sent to Great Britain during the seven 
months of 1913: 

ToTAL QUANTITY: 3,056,519 loads. 
insurance and freight, $46, 820,000. 
From Russia: 1,411,439 loads. 
surance and freight, $19,406,000. 

From UNiTep States: 299,829 loads. 
Cost, insurance and freight, $7,051,000 

The load contains 50 cubic feet; if the United 
States could add the Russian quantity to her own, 
the total would represent a very considerable gain 
for America. 

As regards hewn fir, oak and teak, not including 
mahogany or pit lumber, the total imports as well 
as those from the United States are given below 
for seven months of the current year, showing 
the market which American exporters might add 
to their own: 
$3,551 000" HARDWOODS : 

Lig UNITED STATES : 342,968 cubic feet. Value, 


$898,0 

Toe Sorrwoops: 110,741 loads. Value, $6,- 
922,000. 

From UNITED STATES: 
565,000. 

American exporters of timber now have the 
advantage of falling freights. Instead of two 
charterers being after every steamer there are two 
ship owners after every charterer. This tendency, 
as far as one can judge, will continue and even 
become more pronounced. 


Value : Cost, 
Value: Cost, in- 


Value: 


1,348,544 cubic feet. Value, 


50,182 loads. Value, $3,- 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 11.—Export or- 
ders taken for Douglas fir thru San Francisco 
concerns continue to be small in volume, but there 
are some good inquiries. Export prices are well 
maintained despite the unsettled conditions in the 
domestic market. As ocean freight rates are still 
declining, foreign buyers are apparently just wait- 
ing for the bottom to be reached before coming 
into the market on a large scale once more. Or- 
ders recently placed reflect immediate require- 
ments, but undoubtedly great quantities of lumber 
are needed and will be ordered when conditions 
are satisfactory. 

Inquiries for about eighty million feet of ties 
for United Kingdom have resulted in the placing 
of some large orders with British Columbia mills, 
but there is a possibility that some of this busi- 
ness will come here, if satisfactory freight rates 
are secured. It is reported that the British 
Columbia Lumber Export Association will fill an 
order for twenty million feet of railway ties re- 
ceived by the Ocean Lumber Co, 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, is getting 
inquiries for both dry and green clear and placing 
some new business for loading next year. The 
mills are working on orders to be shipped during 
the remainder of the present year and are pretty 
well filled up. Parcel shipments to Australia are 
being made right along and several full cargoes 
are being loaded. 


HYMENEAL 


WITHERSPOON-GRIFFITH. Miss Margue- 
rite Griffith, of Huntington, W. Va., was married 
to Harry D. Witherspoon, of Charlottesville, Va., 
recently, the ceremony being performed by, Rev. 
Madison Griffith, grandfather of the bride. The 
groom is engaged in the lumber business with 
headquarters at Oroville, Calif.. and the young 
couple will reside there. 





NORMAN-KAYE. The engagement is an- 
nounced of Miss Virginia Kaye, of Louisville, to 
J. Colgan Norman, of the Holly Ridge Lumber 
Co., of Louisville. Mr. Norman.is the son of 


| FOR 68 F-3 O-S. -' 


BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 


Red Cypress , 
Climax Lumber Company 


(Limited) 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


J. W. O'Shaughnessy New Orleans, La. 


Manager 











Sanford - Bodge 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 215 Whitney Central Bank Bldg, 
Columbus, Ohio New Orleans, La. 











Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood [,umber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 











Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 














fy, M. Jones 
Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of 


All Southern 
Hardwoods 
Specializi in 

Oak and 


MONROE, LOUISIANA 
J 


‘ LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Yard Stock 


P. oitevent & F avre DIMENSION 
Nadel Lumber Co, ‘OTe 
% Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. G. Bldg. 


Band Mills: 


Jennie, Arkansas 
Fondale, Louisiana 





Main Office: 


.. 














I. L. WEAVER S. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Southern Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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af Norman, head of the Holly Ridge Lum- 
oes Oo. 


SCHMIDT-GREEN. Miss Susan Green, daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Green, lumberman of the 
Aberdeen-Hoquiam district, and niece of Wil- 
liam Wood, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., of 
San Francisco, was married on Wednesday, 
Sept. 8, to Heinrich Schmidt, assistant to H. P. 
Brown, secretary of the Humptulips Logging Co. 
The wedding took place in the ongregational 
Church at Aberdeen, and was one of the most 
brilliant held on the harbor in many years. 
Present among the outoftown guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Hart and family, and John 
Bertholf, of Portland; Mr] Wood and family, 
of San Francisco, and Alfred Hart and family, 
of Raymond, Wash. The men of these parties 
are all relatives of the bride, and are all associ- 
ated with the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. 


CHAPLEAU-SAILOR. Gilbert J. Chapleau, 
manager of the Berlin, Wis., yards of the Fuller- 
Goodman Co., and Miss Inez Sailor, of Menasha, 
Wis., were married on Sept. 3. 


= 








Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., % z 
Plattsburg, N 


WALLS L LUMBER 
SHORT & HYDE & LANGGANS CO 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 


town, Pa. 








“RIB LAKE HEMLOCK” 


7-oautifut 


birch 


“NORTHERN HARDWOODS” 


Produced by the most modern Saw Mill inWisconsin. Well 
assorted stock of lumber on hand at the present time. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co., Wisconsin 














We Saw a Lot of ’Em 
but we do it with modern facilities. That’s 


the reason exacting buyers send us their 
orders for 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofi L d 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, ane | - 5 Bem 


Car and Cargo Shipments 
Ellington & Guy, Inc., "ine hiouch Bde 








Northern Hardwoods 


We guarantee prompt shipments on the following 
Northern Hardwoods, all of which is bone dry: 
6 cars 4/4 No. | and No. 2 Com. Birch 

N Com. Birch 


dy capes prices on items you may neod. 








FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, Tomahawk, Wisconsin 
The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By R. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAG@ 





An interesting expositioa 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sept. 13.—The lumber market in central Ohio 
territory has been rather quiet during the last 
week. Trade is restricted to present needs as 
dealers as well as manufacturers are loath to 
buy for the future, believing that lower prices may 
prevail. Retail stocks both of hardwoods and 
southern pine are low and in many cases almost 
down to a danger point, but nevertheless buying 
is restricted to a large extent. 

In hardwoods business is pretty evenly dis- 
tributed between yards and factories. Concerns 
making boxes and implements are the best pur- 
chasers. Furniture factories are not in the mar- 
ket to any extent. Railroads are buying more 
actively and that is the best feature. In southern 
pine circles trade is slow and prices show a wide 
range. . Inquiries, however, are more numerous. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., reports a quiet trade in many re- 
spects. The market is spotty and some recessions 
in prices have been made. Mr. Pryor has returned 
from a two-weeks’ business trip in Canada, where 
= investigated lumber and genera] trade condi- 

ons. 

E. M. Stark, secretary of the American Column 
& Lumber Co., reports that a better feeling in 
furniture circles has taken place during the last 
few days. Railroads are also buying fairly well 
and prices for railroad stocks have strengthened 
materially. Shipping has also improved as cars 
are more plentiful and embargoes are not so 


stringent. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 18.—Practically the only development in 
the hardwood market during the last week has 
been a disposition on the part of the railroads to 
buy oak car material and a few ties. The roads 
are offering the prices of last November, however, 
and are not getting anything. Present prices are 
considered around the cost of production and there 
is little chance for the millmen to offer con- 
cessions. 

The rainy season which put the woods in bad 
shape is apparently over, but there is nothing in 
the future to encourage idle mills to resume opera- 


tions. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sept. 13.—A new plan to stimulate the housing 


- supply in the Cleveland district has been started 


by the city council. It calls for the floating of a 
bond issue, whereby financing for building con- 
struction may be carried on. Inquiry into the 
legality of such a plan first must be held. Lum- 
ber interests are awaiting this latest development 
in the hope that it will offer a real outlet for 
lumber, as 80 percent of the housing construction 
here is of frame. But lumbermen are not opti- 
mistic, in view of the falling down of the previous 
programs, points out J. V. O’Brien, secretary of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. 

Independent of the city fathers’ movement 
comes another possible solution from the private 
architectural firm of W. B. Lahr & Co., which 
offers to build houses from $3,000 to $6,500, and 
finance the construction up to 85 percent of the 
total cost. These houses will be built on clear 
lots. The company claims to have built four of 
these houses in one week, and now has plans for 
building one a day. 

As the fall building season, supposedly, starts, 
it is found there is no improvement in the amount 
of construction. August figures show that less 
than one-third of the construction of last year at 
this time is being done, and there is nothing to 
indicate improvement over this figure unless the 
loan program of the city council is carried thru. 

At the next meeting of District No. 19, Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, plans for 
extending in Cleveland the cost finding and main- 
taining system of the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau, Chicago, will be discussed. At _ this 
meeting W. P. Flint, secretary of the bureau, is 
expected to address the members. Favorable ac- 
tion is advised in a report of J. V. O’Brien, secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers; 
Chester Gynn, of the Wilson Avenue Lumber Co., 
and C. A. Krause, of the Lake Shore Saw Mill Co., 
following an explanation of the plan at Columbus 
recently by officials of the bureau. 

Facilities of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, the Building Trades Credit Association 
and the entire lumber industry will be available to 
the Senate housing committee, headed by William 
M. Calder, New York, upon its arrival here to 
investigate the building situation. 

The Scantling Club, made up of members of the 
lumber trade who meet daily for luncheon at Hotel 
Statler, celebrates its first anniversary this week. 


The club is unique in that it has no officers, by- 
laws or other handicaps. The only requirement 
to become a regular member is to eat regularly 
with the rest of the members. Those in best 
standing will henceforth receive flowers when 
sick, and if they keep well and their wives get 
sick, the wives will get the flowers. “It is simply 
another little idea for keeping the trade together, 
and it is succeeding,’ says John W. Enoch, of the 
J. W. Enoch Co., one of the leaders in the enter- 
prise. 

J. B. Graham has been appointed office mana- 
ger of the C. H. Foote Lumber Co. Mr. Graham, 
who is well known to Ohio lumber interests, comes 
from the Western Lumber Co., of Columbus. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Sept. 18.—That activities in Michigan timber 
will be limited this winter is the belief of Lee H. 
Brown, old time timber buyer and operator and 
former alderman. This is due to the fact that 
the timber market has been off and the uncertainty 
will prevent owners of timber from taking steps to 
organize camps and sawmills. 

Local timber buyers conservatively estimate that 
each of the counties in the lower peninsula sup- 
posed to be timberless has from 17,000 to 19,000 
acres of timber still standing. If this was con- 
served and properly taken off, with plantings where 
standing timber had been cut, it is shown that the 
acreage might be increased or maintained. 

Among the local concerns which will operate this 
year are the French Lumber Co., whose mills are 
northwest of the city along the Pere Marquette 
Railroad, and the Lansing Co. The latter’s timber 
requirements will compel it to lumber extensively on 
tracts purchased. It began operations during the 
first part of September, and will operate a half 
dozen mills and camps. The company has added a 
Duplex 4-wheel drive to its motor transportation 
fleet, and will equip it with its own type of lumber 
trailer and use it to transport lumber from the 
small mills about Lansing to the local yards. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Sept. 13.—The Below Sawmill Co., a new corpo- 
ration including all the Below interests, com- 
menced operation this week on an extensive en- 
largement of its manufacturing facilities in Mari- 
nette, The new building will include four dry 
kilns, a large planing mill and a factory for the 
manufacture of flooring, molding and similar prod- 
ucts. The sawmill is also undergoing extensive 
repairs that will make it one of the most complete 
on the river. 

The Brown Land & Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, 
has adopted a profit sharing plan by which its 
employees will be given option on the purchase of 
$500,000 of new stock to be issued Sept. 15. The 
company operates mills in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and South Carolina. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 14.—There has been little or no change in 
the trade situation with the hardwood lumber 
manufacturers of Evansville and southwestern In- 
diana during the last week or ten days. While 
manufacturers say that some orders are coming in 
and that inquiries are rather numerous things are 
not at all booming and there is a feeling that 
there will be no real improvement in trade until 
after the presidential election in November. Pop- 
lar and red gum have been in rather good demand 
for some time. The best grades of quartered 
white oak and plain white oak are moving fairly 
well and ash and hickory are strong. Now that 
the furniture strike here has been settled, it is 
believed that the demand for gum will pick up 
in the local market to some extent. The flooring 
trade is not buying as briskly as it did this time 
last year. Planing mills are only fairly busy, 
while sash and door men say that August was 
rather a dull month and they are looking for 
things to get better this month. The retail lumber 
trade is keeping pace with the local wholesale 
trade. 

At a meeting of the furniture workers’ union 
of this city held a few days ago it was unani- 
mously voted to call off the strike of workers, 
which started on May 38 last. 

It is expected that the Diamond Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co. plant constructed at Shelbyville, Ind., will 
be in operation within a short time. It is said to 
be one of the most complete veneer mills in cen- 
tral western States. 

Lowry Bertelsen has b a ber of the 
Schultze Lumber Co. and has enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the Allied Building Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Evansville. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 14.—Reports received from a number of 
hardwood concerns show that stocks are increas- 
ing in the South, but that business is quiet, and 
that an expected September demand is not devel- 
oping. It is claimed that there will not be much 
business until after election, while some concerns 
do not expect much until after the first of the 
year. There is a very fair demand for red gum, 
poplar, mahogany and walnut, the cabinet woods 
beings in best demand. In the building trades lit- 
tle change is reported, there being a steady demand 
for building lumber. Retailers report fair stocks 
and ability to secure requirements. 

That the milling-in-transit privilege will shortly 
be an actuality in Louisville is the opinion of 
Louisville lumbermen, following news that the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad has filed proposal 
with the Southern Freight Rate Committee at 
Atlanta, contemplating establishment of the mill- 
ing-in-transit privilege at Louisville on lumber, 
whereby it may be drawn into Louisville, and 
there milled, graded, sorted, stored and reshipped 
on the thru rate basis plus a charge of 2% cents 
a hundred for the privilege. 

John Simpson, of the W. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co., Indianapolis, former Indiana golf champion, 
and Ransom Griffin, of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., came to Louisville on Saturday, playing C. H. 
and W. R. Willett, of the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., 
thirty-six holes at the Louisville Country Club. 
Simpson shot a 77 on his first round and a 78 on 
the second, over a course he had never seen before. 
The Willetts were beaten one up on the first 
eighteen holes, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sept. 13.—There has been little development of 
general interest to the local trade during the week. 
Some optimistic talk is being heard, but how well 
grounded it is is a matter of diverse opinion. 
There are those who believe that a decided im- 
provement will be had before the elections, while 
others think that until these are out of the way 
there will be no betterment of general business. 

Practically the entire personnel in the local 
trade is back in town from their summer vacations 
and the daily conferences at the Chamber of Com- 
merce round table are well attended. 

Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, British golf cham- 
pions, were in Cincinnati Monday playing match 
games with Cincinnati cracks and the lumbermen 
members of the new golf association were out in 
force with an eye to getting pointers for their own 
tournament on Sept. 30. Several of them assured 
themselves of front row seats by volunteering to 
act as policemen at the match. Those who under- 
took this onerous duty were Newell H. Hargrave, 
William Bass, E. O. Robinson, F. W. Mowbray, 
Roy Thompson, Louis Lewin, Dwight Hinckley and 
@harles Spielman. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 14.—While the demand for lumber of 
all kinds is hardly as snappy as it has been in 
recent months, requirements aggregate a very 
satisfactory volume, despite the fact that buyers 
are inclined to do business on a “hand-to-mouth” 
basis. Transportation represents one of the most 
serious difficulties confronting manufacturers in 
northern Wisconsin and the upper peninsula. 
Wood consuming industries are curtailing needs 
to some extent, this being especially noticeable in 
the furniture and cabinet business, in which the 
effect is largely upon hardwoods. 

New construction in Milwaukee continues to 
show a steady decline. Last week 389 permits 
were granted, against 512 in the same week of 
1919. The investment represented by the 389 
permits was $420,670, against $808,149 last year. 
So far in September a decline of about 50 percent 
compared with last year is noted. During August 
the Milwaukee building inspector issued 1,940 
permits for work worth $1,183,827, against 1,983 
permits for work worth $1,492,088 in the cor- 
responding month last year. 

The Milwaukee Association of Commerce Hous- 
ing Corporation continues to start new dwellings, 
but the total is relatively very small. The Garden 
Homes Co., a quasi-municipal corporation, has 
finally succeeded in getting an appropriation of 
$50,000 from the Milwaukee common council, 
after a year’s effort. The Garden Homes project 
remains to be fully organized before it starts 
actual construction work. The Association of 
Commerce corporation expects to complete 100 
homes by the time snow falls. 

The Milwaukee free employment office reports 
that the demand for laborers for building and con- 
struction work is as heavy as before. There also 
is a good demand for men for work in the northern 
woods, and daily shipments are being made. The 
supply is increasing with the release of many men 
from farm work. 

The Brown Land & Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, 
Wis., has created its own insurance department, 


which has been placed in charge of Capt. L. A, 
Leadbetter, of that city. Mr. Leadbetter continues 
as junior partner and field man of the Browne- 
Leadbetter Insurance Agency, but will have super- 
vision over all placing of insurance and other 
matters of insurance protection for the Brown 
company. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 13.—Little change is to be noted in the 
market conditions over those prevailing last week. 
Practically all the demand is coming from the 
rural communities with every prospect of this 
country trade growing smaller in volume as cold 
weather approaches and wheat sowing begins. 

During the last week some retailers who have 
received shipments report that they see the end 
of the transportation question in the speed with 
which they were able to get cars thru. The trade 
has ‘been hard hit all summer because of poor 
transportation and many believe that this was 
one of the contributing causes to the lack of 


building. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 13.—Gov. Smith has proclaimed this 
week as “Forest Protection Week,” in which the 
attention of the people is to be particularly 
directed toward the value of the State forests and 
the necessity of preserving them. The conserva- 
tion commission records show that 70 percent of 
the forest fires in this State are caused by care- 
lessness and it has sent out 25,000 folders to 
impress the public with the need of caution when 
in the woods. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., with head- 
quarters at Columbus, Ohio, announces that it has 
opened a branch office in Buffalo, at 1108 Marine 
Trust Building, which will be in charge of H. 
W. Scott, formerly of the Columbus office. Mr. 
Scott has had a long and successful experience 
and will be able to~render valuable assistance in 
handling problems covering elevating, conveying, 
crushing, pulverizing, portable loading machinery 
ete. 

From 1,500 to 2,000 valuable trees on Goat 
Island and in the State reservation park at 
Niagara falls were uprooted, blown down or struck 
by lightning on Sept. 11. Some of these trees 
were 100 to 200 years old and fine specimens of 
black walnut, elm, basswood and oak. Part of 
the fallen timber will be sold and it is expected 
to bring at least $8,000. 

The C. C. Slaght Lumber Co. has discontinued 
operations at Hickok, Pa., the tract having been 
cut off, and has bought a hardwood tract at 
Morris, Pa., where it will begin activities this 
fall. 

Buffalo building permits last week numbered 
forty-nine with only seven frame dwellings. The 
costs were $70,900, which is unusually small. 

President H. Shumway Lee and Secretary A. 
L. Dickinson, of Mixer & Co., left on a motor 
trip to Canada last week and will spend ten days 


fishing. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 14.—Shortage of cars for transporting logs 
to the mills in this territory is still very acute. 
There is likewise pronounced shortage of box and 
other cars for handling outbound shipments of 
forest products to destination. Manufacturers do 
not hesitate to say that the lack of cars is prov- 
ing a serious drawback to the production of hard- 
wood lumber in this territory. 

Precipitation in the Memphis territory for the 
first ten days in September broke all previous 
records for that particular period in the history 
of the weather bureau here. It amounted to more 
than three times normal, with something more 
than 10.50 inches. Heavy rainfall, however, is 
not proving anything like as serious a handicap 
in the manufacture of hardwood lumber as is the 
shortage of cars for transporting logs to the mills. 

Demand for hardwood lumber continues rather 
quiet. Buyers are still hesitating about taking 
anything beyond their more pressing requirements 
so far as the general list is concerned. It is note- 
worthy, however, that box manufacturers and 
other consumers of the lower grades of cotton- 
wood, gum and oak are placing fair-sized orders 
and that the movement of the lower grades ap- 
pears to be matertally larger, relatively, than in 
the case of firsts and seconds. Furniture manu- 
facturers are buying very slowly, according to all 
reports, as are manufacturers of automobiles. In- 
terior trim is in rather limited request and the 
market is displaying notable dullness even for this 
time of year. There is comparatively little export 
business in progress, altho the increase in in- 
quiries from continental sources is regarded as a 
favorable omen. Production is curtailed by the 
shortage of flat and gondola cars, but it is gener- 
ally conceded that stocks of southern hardwood 
are still on the increase, tho still considerably 
short of normal, Railroads are among the best 
buyers at the moment and they are expected to 
absorb large quantities as the season progresses. 





An Accurate Tally 


¥ these on is more important to Lumber Buyers and 

Sellers than ever before. Lumber costs more and 
mistakes cost money. 

THE SELF CALCULATING TALLY SHEET 
completely eliminates errors, facilitates billing, saves 
time and shows total footage ata glance. Every lum- 
ber manufacturer, dealer and user should have it. 


Sample sheet and prices on request. 
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Help Cut 
Car Shortage 


through the ordering of full carloads and promptly 
unloading cars when they arrive on your siding. 
Let us help you make up an order for our 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine Timbers 


Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 


Straight or mixed cars of Le grade K.D. and 
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I’m going after 
some more of 
that high grade 


Rough and Dressed 
text Yellow Pine Lumber ) 


You'll say the same thing once you give 
us atrial. F our sp jes are; 


Barge, Car and Railroad Material 
up to 76 feet long. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Southern Lumber & 
Hillsdale, Timber Co. | 
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YELLOW 
PINE 


s 
Timbers 
Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, Misisipri 
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Frank Spangler MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 








The ERCANTILE 


JACKSON, MISS. 
Strictly a TRANSIT No Competitor to 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the holesaler 
Can bore 1/2 or 2” hole in sq. timber up to 22’ in length 
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“LONG LIFE” 


FLOORING 


Made in a mill 
operated through- 
out by Americans 
and manufactured 

ifrom old growth 
virgin 





American 


OAK 


Dealers who cater 
ito a trade that 
demands quality- 
plus will find our 
=| flooring right there 
Ei with the “repeat” 
punch. 











| American 
‘Hardwood 
| Flooring 
Company 
Nashville, 


Tennessee 








Buyers Get :— use? 


EP sa” 
INE— \caf‘and 
ROFIT 2suo" 
KEFF A. SMITH 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


Ask for Booklet ‘‘Appreciation,’”’ written 
by some of our pleased customers. 
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Qak. Ash, 

Gum. Maple. 
Elim. Cypress. 
Sycamore. 
Cottonwood 


— 
St. Francis Delta 


Hardwoods 


We sell only lumber cut from our own 
timber and manufactured in our own saw 
mills. This means uniformity on all orders. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 


Memphis. Tenn. Kansas City;Mo. 








Hardwoods Wolevs at ong Tee, muni 


‘ 4 the followin 
for Quick Shipment ” 
3 cars 8/4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
1 car 8/4 Export and Better Oak 
2 cars 4/4 Long Run Bassw 
1 car 6/4 Flitch Hickory 
3 cars 4/4 Long Run Poplar 
5 cars 6/4 Long Run Beech 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 








i Mills: Vaughan, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W. VA. 





CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Sept. 11.—There is but little change in the 
situation from that prevailing last week. All the 
mills in this district are running and production is 
about normal. The car supply is still below nor- 
mal, being only about 25 percent of the require- 
ments. With the transferring of all the equip- 
ment from Fort Dodge, Iowa, to Camp Lewis, near 
Tacoma, about 3,000 eastern cars were brought 
west and will relieve the car situation consider- 
ably. Shingles are weak and are not expected to 
strengthen materially until the cars in transit are 
sold. Lath are very weak, some selling below 
$5. The railroads are buying again and most of 
the business booked is at prices to which the in- 
creased freight rate has béen added. The gasoline 
shortage is still acute. 

The Willapa Harbor Shingle Mill Co., organized 
by George Peterson and Fred Eichner, of South 
Bend, has taken over the Andall shingle mill and 
operations will be started after a close down of 
several months during which the mill will be over- 
hauled. It will employ about twenty-five men and 
cut 125,000 shingles a day. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 11.—Balanced between hope and despair 
were the lumbermen of this city this week follow- 
ing the upheaval in the industry wrought by the 
advance in freight rates effective late last month. 
With several of the mills here void of orders thru 
eancelations, others with a slight remainder of 
former bookings, and business almost in its entirety 
shifted to competitive fields by the higher trans- 
continental rate, one ray of sunshine was found 
in the situation—realization that the railroads 
need the lumber shipments as greatly as the lum- 
bermen need the orders. Lumber furnishing about 
90 percent of the eastbound long distance traffic 
of the roads, millmen conclude that the first bal- 
ance sheet from the Northwest showing the wiping 
out of this volume of traffic will result in quick 
readjustment of rates permitting a flow of orders 
to the Northwest mills. Shingle men are equally 
hard hit, with the result that about 50 percent of 
the mills are closed, reducing the total production 
in this section to something less than 50 percent of 
normal. Millmen grimly comment upon the change 
in situation from that of a month or so ago. 
Then the mills were chock-a-block with orders and 
no manager could get cars for shipment; now 
their orders have melted and empties are being 
stored on the mill sidetracks in flocks. Operators 
consider the situation so impossible, so critical 
both for the millmen and the railroads, that 
its seriousness will work quick readjustment. 

The Canyon Lumber Co.’s plant remains idle. 
Sales Manager R. A. Stuart estimated the shut- 
down would extend at least a month longer, with 
no certainty of resumption then. The Jamison 
mill, both shingle and lumber, is idle, and Man- 
ager Olwell considered it probable that operations 
would not be resumed this year; certainly not un- 
less conditions better vastly. “The freight rate 
increase has stripped us of orders,’ said Mr. 
Stuart. “Nothing remains on the books, and until 
there is a rebalancing of freight costs we can not 
hope to get going. Export business has not devel- 
oped as everybody expected. Some large railroad 
orders are being placed, but they can not support 
the industry.” 

The William Hulbert Mill Co., producing cedar 
siding, is in operation again, having closed when 
cars were short and stocks piled up. Duration of 
activity is uncertain, however, as even the cedar 
siding orders have been canceled and present opera- 
tions are merely to replenish gaps in the stock. 
All departments of the mill are moving, how- 
ever. 

Both Weyerhaeuser plants are cutting. Man- 
ager BE. B. Wight stated shipments were being made 
of orders remaining on hand. Manager E. A. 
Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Mill Co., sized up the 
situation as follows: ‘The new freight rates have 
taken from the millmen of the Northwest a large 
area of trade territory and transferred it to the 
southern pine producers. It has hit all grades, 
but particularly the common fir, which constitutes 
the great majority of eastbound shipments. The 
railroads need the traffic, however, and they will 
be compelled to readjust rates to secure it. It 
appears inescapable, however, that there will be a 
heavy curtailment of lumber production in this 
section during the fall and winter.” 

Among the larger shingle mills not in operation 
is that of Carlson & Bergstrom. No stock will be 
produced there until rates of transportation are 
revised or the market shifts upward to a point 
where it is better to market than to hold stock. 

The Connor & Bailey marketing interests, han- 


dling the output of the Clough-Hartley and other 
mills, reported today the most discouraging out- 
look since the lumber industry became involved 
in distress nine months ago. They, too, looked 
upon the conditions as so hurtful to the railroads 
that correction of the rates would be found im- 
perative, and quickly. 

The Parker Box Manufacturing Co. reports a 
demand for all its output to encase the great apple 
crops of the North and the citrus crops of the 
South along the Pacific coast, with orders flowing 
in from many States further east. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 11.—The $1 drop in shingles, which has 
caused keen disappointment among millmen at a 
time when the car supply was showing improve- 
ment, is only temporary in the opinion of a vet- 
eran wholesaler of this city, who predicts that 
there will be an advance within a week. Septem- 
ber, October and November, he points out, are 
usually good months for business, and with fine 
crops reported from the middle West he expects 
that this year will be no exception to the rule. 
Several mills here are still idle and possibly only 
50 percent of the shingle plants in Whatcom 
County are running. 

Among improvements installed by the Bloede) 
Donovan Lumber Mills recently are a new set of 
time clocks at the Bellingham and Larson plants 
and a two-speed Willamette yarder and another 
Willamette Duplex loader at its Skykomish camp. 
At Skykomish the company will rebuild the bridge 
across the Skykomish River. 

J. C. Wixon, of the Day Lumber Co., Big Lake. 
has returned from a 1,100-mile cruise in a launch 
up the British Columbia coast. The trip lasted 
about a month and was made in company with 
half a dozen friends. 

That codperation and greater emphasis at the 
selling end will solve the northwestern lumber- 
man’s marketing troubles and bring him a con- 
sistent prosperity was the assertion made by J. C. 
Dionne, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas, of Houston, Tex., at a banquet in this 
city given in his honor by local lumbermen on the 
evening of Sept. 7. Mr. Dionne talked at some 
length on the situation, as it affects the industry, 
prefacing and punctuating his address with many 
funny stories to illustrate his points. The affair 
was arranged by the following committee : Thomas 
R. Earles, chairman; E. BE. Scott, Esker Fitz- 
water, P. C. Peterson and M. D. Yeager. It was 
attended by about a hundred lumbermen, bankers 
and other business men and was the largest gath- 
ering of Bellingham district lumbermen since the 
Pacific Logging Congress here about a decade ago. 
J. J. Donovan was toastmaster. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 11.—-The mill of the Eureka Cedar Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. started a third shift. The new 
crew, consisting of about seventy-five men, operates 
between midnight and eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. For some time the Eureka mill has been 
operating two shifts. 

Grays Harbor County may have twenty-five hun- 
dred to ten thousand acres of its logged-off land 
cleared by the State and sold on easy terms to 
bona fide settlers under a plan based on a State 
law passed recently. 

T; W. Tebb, sales manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, who Wednesday last attended a meeting 
in Seattle of lumbermen for the purpose of con- 
sidering the lumber market, says that the out- 
look is very dubious according to all reports. 
While there is a great scarcity of houses, no 
building is being promoted, for one thing on ac- 
count of the high cost of materials. ‘There is 
much injurious propaganda being circulated” said 
Mr. Tebb, “with respect to lumber prices. News- 
papers in the East, some of them at least, are 
declaring that lumber manufacturers have put up 
prices far beyond the necessity for so doing and 
that the cost of logging and the wages of loggers 
tho high do not justify the high price of lumber. 
This leads to injury and false impressions for the 
reason that prices of lumber are the result of high 
wages and logging, and the manufacturer is not 
making money. I doubt if any mill on the Harbor 
today is realizing any more for lumber than the 
actual cost of production. There is great need of 
buildings to house the houseless, but as the Gov- 
ernment is offering Treasury certificates for sale 
with 6 percent and no taxation, men with money 
are finding it more profitable to buy certificates 
than to build houses.” 

Lumber activities on Grays Harbor have been 
considerably interrupted by the increase of rail 
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rates. Few orders are being filled tho con- 
siderable inquiry is noted by local manufacturers. 
It may be that it will be decided to greatly reduce 
the present output and dispose of the large stocks 
on hands, 

A. W. Middleton, president of the Anderson & 
Middleton Lumber Co., left recently with Mrs. 
Middleton and their son Charles for an extended 
eastern trip. They will visit their former home 
in Greeneville, Mich., where a brother of Mr. 
Middleton lives and later will go further east. 
Mr. Middleton while away will look into the eastern 


market. 
WALDO, B. C. 


Sept. 11.—Until a couple of weeks ago the de- 
mand for lumber from the Canadian prairies was 
very good, business coming in quite freely. How- 
ever the demand has fallen off a little owing to 
the harvest being in full swing. The mountain 
mills expect to do a very good fall business as 
soon as the farmers get thru with the harvest. 

L. Sadler, Spokane, Wash., representative of the 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, of Springfield, 
Mass., spent several days in this district this 
month on a buying trip. 

A. C. MeFarland, wholesale lumberman of 
Lethbridge, Alta., who recently returned from a 
trip to the Chicago and the eastern States mar- 
kets, also spent several days in this district and 
bought quite a stock of lumber. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 11.—Labor Day proved a gala occasion for 
the employees of the lumber companies in the 
vicinity of Spokane. More than 4,000 gathered 
at Liberty Lake for an all day outing and enjoyed 
a big program of water and land sports, bounteous 
repasts and political speeches. The affair was 
under the auspices of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen and the employees of all the larger 
mills and their families were in attendance. The 
men of the Blackwell Lumber Co. won the loving 
eup for the greatest 
number of points in the 


E. H. Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber Co., of 
Missoula, Mont., was in Spokane today. “While 
business is not anything to brag about, we are get- 
ting our share and have no growl coming,” he 
stated. “We are figuring on a big demand after 
the first of the year,” he said. The Polleys Lum- 
ber Co. will get out about 25,000,000 feet of logs 
this season, which is about the normal output for 
the Missoula concern, 

S. Rhodes, sales manager of the Cascade 
Lumber Co., of Yakima, Wash., was a Spokane 
visitor this week. ‘‘While business in general has 
been quiet for the lumbermen, we have enjoyed 
a splendid local trade,” stated Mr. Rhodes. 
“There has been considerable building in the 
Yakima Valley, including residences, garages and 
fruit warehouses.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 11.—The demand for lumber of all kinds is 
a little slow, with a considerable volume of busi- 
ness being done, despite some weak spots. Clears 
are in good demand in all woods. San Francisco 
wholesalers and mill agents are placing a good 
deal of southern California business. 

The San Francisco market is comparatively firm. 
with fair water shipments from the North to this 
port and southern California. Cars continue to 
be very scarce for rail shipments from the North 
and local wholesalers are unable to deliver any- 
thing like the volume of fir lumber that could be 
sold. The increase in freight rates is not suffi- 
cient to prevent buying by those who really need 
lumber, but the speculative element has been 
eliminated. 

According to reports from Seattle and the North- 
west, the situation on Douglas fir is weaker, owing 
to the falling off in eastern rail orders following 
the advance in freight rates. Many cancelations 
of old business since the freight increase have 
been reported and new business is slow, pending 
the hoped for modifications in rates by the rail- 
roads. Production, reported last week by the 





athletic events of the 
program. Their nearest 
rivals were the men of 
the McGoldrick, Western 
Pine, Atlas Tie and Deer 
Park Lumber companies. 
The annual picnic of the 
Inland Wmpire Paper 
Co. was also held at Lib 
erty Lake on Labor Day 
and was attended by 750 
people. 

James Neaville, who 
was arrested last spring 
while attempting to 
blackmail A. L. Porter, 
secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, pleaded guilty 
this week before Federal 
Judge Frank H. Rudkin. 
Sentence has been de- 
ferred by the judge un- 
til he gives the case fur- 
ther consideration. Mr. 
Porter was ordered thru 


the mails to leave a pack- The above illustration shows a special wagon used by the Industrial Lumber 


age of money at a certain 
place under penalty of 
having his son injured. 
Mr. Porter left the money 
and Neaville was nabbed 
by officers when he went 
to the appointed spot to 


equipped wi 
when desired. 


yard at its _— in Chicago. 
th a special set of rolls to facilitate dumping an entire load 

A load of lumber can be rolled from it on to the bed of 

one of the company’s trucks. 

center of the small roll in the center, which greatly facilitates unloading, 

for when the ends of the pieces are d 

they do not fall down and disarrange the load. 


This wagon is very sturdily built and is 


When long lumber is hauled it rests in the 


rawn back beyond the first bolster 





get it. 

Satisfactory experiments with wireless tele- 
phones for fire protection purposes have been 
conducted this year in the national forests on the 
St. Joe and Coeur d’Alene divide and at Wallace, 
Idaho, according to announcement of forestry 
officials. The experiments warrant the extension 
of the wireless system to forest localities where 
it would be impracticable to extend wires. Six 
small sets, two medium sets and one high power 
set will be established next year for use in this 
district in fire fighting work. Thus, in a measure, 
the wireless telephone will take the place of the 
airplane patrol denied the Forest Service during 
the last season. 

RB. H. Van Ostrand, president of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co., at Winchester, Idaho, re- 
turned this morning from Washington, D. C., and 
other eastern points. He has been gone since 
Aug. 10. “It looks to me as tho the lumber indus- 
try will experience a quiet spell for the next two 
or three months,” stated Mr. Van Ostrand. “This, 
of course, will be but an ‘air pocket,’ and I look 
for business to be good within a short time,’”’ he 
added... “The present lull is due to money, labor 
and cement, but these things are all being mended. 
In the Inland Empire the labor situation is bet- 
ter today than it has been for four years, both as 
to supply and efficiency.” 


West Coast association, was 15 percent below 
normal, with orders 44 percent below actual pro- 
duction. <A period of dullness was expected while 
buyers were waiting to see what the mills would 
do about prices to the East. There has been no 
change in San Francisco prices on domestic cargo 
shipments, which are $32 to $33.50 base. Numbers 
1 and 2 flooring are $30 over Rail B list. Cedar 
shingles are $5.25 here, and lath $7.25. 

The redwood mills are operating steadily and 
making use of all the labor available. Instead of 
curtailing production they are trying to increase 
their stocks so as to obtain an assortment of dry 
lumber. They are sold ahead on ‘clear and are 
accumulating a little common. Eastern shipments 
are going forward on old orders to the limit of 
the car supply and some new business is being 
taken on, but not a normal amount. Redwood pipe 
and tank business is looking up. Redwood shin- 
gles are in better demand and numerous orders 
have been placed at advanced prices. The de- 
mand for shakes has improved. 

Both sugar and white pine clears are strong, 
with the mills sold right up and getting better 
prices. Number 1 shop is moving steadily. There 
is no change in the situation on common and lower 
grades of shop. Accumulations are not excessive. 
Eastern advices indicate that the money situation 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





HERE’S a lot of satisfac- 

tion in dealing with an or- 
ganization whose one aim in 
business is to co-operate with 
customers and aid them in ob- 
taining better values. That’s 
why so many buyers for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


have relied upon us for years 
for high grade old growth Yel- 
low Douglas Fir lumber. Re- 
member, we have specialized 
in this stock for a long time. 
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is likely to ease up, with the demand for steel and 
other industrial materials improving. Altho a few 
mills have made sales at prices below the general 
market, in order to move stock quickly, the great 
majority are holding firm. The increased freight 
rates necessitate the consumers paying higher 
prices, but the demand is sufficient to indicate 
that the mills will not have much stock, if any, 
to carry over to next season. The shortage in the 
upper grades is expected to continue, and there is 
no necessity for cutting prices. Higher freight 
rates are causing some buyers to hold off until 
they can see which way the market will go. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., is optimistic as to the outlook on 
white and sugar pine. The company has just 
advanced prices $2 on 1, 2 and 8 clear 
and No. 1 shop in both white and sugar 
pine, while a number of other mills recently made 
greater advances. Shop is not accumulating and 
sales have been made at good prices. Heavy pro- 
duction of box shook continues, with an output of 
three or four million feet a month at Westwood. 
The mill is now cutting at the rate of about 
700,000 feet a day with two shifts. Repairs to the 
26-mile flume from the old Terry mill at Round 
Mountain have been completed and lumber is now 
being floated to Bella Vista, the shipping point. 
The output is about 80,000 feet a day. A band 
saw will be substituted for the present circular 
mill next spring. A resaw will be installed at 
Bella Vista and cants, 12x12 and larger, will be 
flumed down from the mill, 

The Weed Lumber Co. is eutting white and 
sugar pine at the rate of 425,000 feet a day. Cars 
for lumber shipments are very scarce. The door 
department is turning out about 1,400 doors a day 
and the demand has improved somewhat. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is operat- 
ing the redwood mill at Samoa, with one 8-hour 
shift and has a moderate supply of cars. Fair 
shipments. are being made to the East and the 
company’s southern California yards are taking 
considerable stock, as there is a good demand. 
The Hammond mill at Astoria, Ore., is running 
two shifts and has had no cancelations. Sufficient 
eastern orders are coming in to keep pace with the 
car supply. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, has 
had a revival of demand for redwood pipe and 
tanks, with some large orders booked. There is a 
pretty steady flow of small business and the 
factory at Pittsburg is employing a full force. 
Among the orders now being filled are: For Utah 
Consolidated Mining Co., Salt Lake City, 30,000 
feet of machine-banded pipe running from 8-inch 
to 4-inch; for the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.’s new 
lumber and box manufacturing plant at Susanville, 
about 10,000 feet of 4-inch pipe; a shipment of 
12,000 feet of 10-inch pipe has been made to North 
Stratford, N. H., for the city water system; a 
shipment of 30,000 feet of 4-inch pipe has been 
made to Pikeville, Tenn., for the city water sys- 
tem. There is a fair demand for redwood tanks. 
The company is shipping eight carloads of mining 
tanks to a large company in South America. A 
carload of acid tanks is being shipped to Kansas 
City for use in a chemical works. 

M. A. Burns, of the M. A. Burns Manufacturing 
Co., this city, who has returned from Castella, 
states that the box factory is running full on pine 
shook under contract to the Peppers-Cotton Lum- 
ber Co. His redwood shingle plant, in Humboldt 
County, is making a good showing. The demand 
for redwood shakes and shingles has greatly im- 
Number 1 
shingles are now $4.80 a thousand, San Francisco, 
on a 25-cent freight rate. Mr. Burns finds a good 
demand for kiln-dried shingles in Texas at $4.30 
a thousand, mill base. 

The Feather River Lumber Co.’s new sawmill 
is in operation and President Laws is justly proud 
of the plant, which was completed in one year 
after the burning of the old mill. The entire 
structure is enclosed with corrugated iron as is 
also the roof. A 20x42 Hamilton-Corliss engine 
and four boilers supply the power. There is a 
9-foot Allis-Chalmers band mill and a 7-foot hori- 
zontal resaw. Other equipment includes a 12x72- 
inch edger, 40-foot trimmer, 40-foot slasher, and a 
sorting table. The log pond covers ten acres. 
The new box factory is 300x60 feet and has three 
cut-offs. The modern equipment includes Mershon 
and Yates resaws and Woods planers. 

The Big Lakes Box Co., of Klamath Falls, rep- 
resented here by the Ward A. Dwight Lumber Co., 
will have its new band mill ready for operation 
during September. Manager A. J. Voye expects 
the box factory’s output to amount to 24,000,000 
feet of shook this season. 

According to White Bros., San Francisco hard- 
wood dealers, the present decline in the price of 
hardwoods is temporary and is superinduced by 
the fact that the real big buyers, such as furniture 
and automobile factories, have slackened up con- 
siderably. The uncertainty in the market is due 
to the real scarcity of hardwoods and the labor 
conditions, with workmen demanding as high 
wages as ever. 


_ Washington Forest Fire Association, 





The Eastern & Western Lumber Co. of Portland, 
represented in this city by L. A. Morrison, is 
pretty well caught up on California back orders 
and is getting new orders enough for all the cars 
that can be obtained. Business has slackened up 
a little since freights advanced, but there have 
been no cancelations, 

Captain Robert Dollar, head of the Robert Dol- 
lar Co., and interested in steamship lines and saw- 
mills, has returned from abroad. After investi- 
gating trade conditions in England and Scotland 
and buying an additional freighter, he expresses 
the opinion that freight rates generally are too 
high and that the tendency is to bring them down. 

The California Door Co. is having a good sea- 
son’s run at Calder, the output of the white and 
sugar pine sawmill averaging 100,000 feet a day. 
The box factory at Diamond Springs is running to 
capacity. The door factory in Oakland is employ- 
ing a full force and has a fair demand for its 
products. 

Negotiations are under way for the sale of the 
northern California and Oregon timber lands of 
the Charles Willis Ward estate to San Francisco 
lumber interests, for $250,000, according to Pierce 
H. Ryan, attorney for the trustees of the Ward 
estate. The contemplated sale of the Ward timber 
lands was revealed when the will was admitted to 
probate in Eureka. 

Charles S. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co. of Kansas City, recently left here for the East, 
but Mr. McGregor, who is making a general survey 
of redwood, fir and white and sugar pine timber 
on the Coast has gone to Humboldt County. It is 
considered likely that these interests will be in the 
market in the future for desirable timber properties 
on the Coast. 

L. K. Morris, general manager of the Frontier 
Lumber Co., of Brownsville, Tex., is here with a 
view to purchasing white pine lumber. 

Theodore Walker, son of Fletcher Walker, the 
treasurer of the Red River Lumber Co., is here 
from Westwood, where he is interested in the 
electrical and fire protection work. He will take 
up electrical engineering studies at Stanford Uni- 
versity this fall. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Sept. 11.—The mills in northwestern Montana 
are nearly all operating, some of them running 
their planers and some their sawmills. The Patrick 
Creek Mill Co., of Balls Crossing, has started its 
planer, a new one just completed, and it seems to 
be running in first class shape. The M. & H. Lum- 
ber Co. has started its new sawmill, which is lo- 
cated near Kila, Mont., and its planer at Kila is 
running. 

Leland Harper and William Young went to Dgan, 
Mont., recently to represent the Baird-Harper 
Lumber Co. in‘disposing of its holdings there. 

J. W. Girard, logging engineer for district No. 1, 
Missoula, arrived in Great Falls and stated that 
timber sales were good thruout the district, ap- 
proximately 250,000,000 feet having been sold dur- 
ing the last year. Application was made to the 
district office for between 750,000,000 and 1,000,- 
000,000 feet, but it was impossible to supply this 


demand. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 11—George C. Joy, chief warden of the 
is closing 
fhe most successful season, from the standpoint 
of fire prevention, in the history of that organiza- 
tion. The summer has gone by, the dry season 
is past and the rainy weather has started, and 
there has not been so much as a single bad fire 
in standing timber in this entire region. The worst 
fires have occurred in logging operations, but 
those have been relatively few in number. Mr. 
Joy says the season has demonstrated the value 
of the camp warden system, who has been thoroly 
tried out in a number of instances. 

George D. Lyddon, representing the George D. 
Lyddon Lumber Co., of Kansas City, made the 
leading speech at this week’s luncheon of Seattle 
wholesalers. He made an excellent impression 
thru his analysis of market conditions, explain- 
ing why trade is slack. 

Lyle S. Vincent, of the Lyle S. Vincent Co., 
left yesterday on a business trip that will take 
him to the Atlantic seaboard, on a complete swing 
around the circle prior to his return. He will 
be absent about forty-five days. 

L. B. Anderson, vice president of Krauss Bros., 
left New Orleans yesterday for a tour into fir 
territory. He is expected to reach Seattle Sept. 
17. 
H. A. Sloan, secretary of the box department 
of the Douglas Fir Hxploitation & Export Co., 
opened his offices this week in the Seattle head- 
quarters of the company. 

C. D. Moore, of the Bahamas-Cuba Co., 18 
making a two weeks’ tour of the Pacific North- 
west, inquiring into lumber conditions in Wash- 
ington, Oregon -and British Columbia. He is 
interested in fir and box material for shipment 
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thru the Panama Canal to Cuba, and expects to 
charter vessels to carry on that trade. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 11.—There is no question but that the 
falling off in the demand for yard stock in the 
territories east of the mountains is due to the 
increased freight rates. There is considerable talk 
of shutting down, and some mills are already idle, 
awaiting developments, Nor is it regarded likely 
that any material reduction in the rates will be 
granted, even tho some readjustment may be ar- 
rived at. Therefore not a few are advising the 
trade that now is the time to place orders. And 
it is believed that as soon as buying becomes 
heavy, as it must sooner or later, prices will 
quickly respond. 

While retail yards are not buying fir in any 
such quantities as when business is active, the 
railroads and mines are in the field looking for 
timbers and other stock. One line was in the mar- 
ket today for 20,000,000 feet. And the foreign 
market is quite active. The only fir items really 
accumulating are Nos. 2 and 3 boards, but there 
is no great surplus of these as yet. 

The western pine mills have orders that will 
keep them busy for the next thirty days. For the 
present it is lighter than normal, but there has 
been no weakening in prices. 

The spruce market has been affected less than 
the fir by the freight advance, but there has been 
some falling off in the volume of business. 

The red cedar shingle market has been hit hard 
and prices declined about $1 a square during the 
week. There is strong talk of shutting down tight 
till the market recovers, and this will probably be 
done by a great majority of shingle manufacturers. 
They say that it is impossible to sell shingles for 
less than $4 and pay $25 for cedar logs—for which 
loggers think they should be getting at least $30. 

Thornton. Ladd has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the Buehner Lumber Co., to 
assist “Allan Turner, sales manager, in the gen- 
eral sales offices, this city. Mr. Ladd was for- 
merly at the company’s plant at North Bend, on 
Coos Bay. 

Howard Jayne, secretary of the Willapa Lumber 
Co., was called to Wyoming suddenly this week by 
the message that his brother Arthur had been 
killed there by a stroke of lightning. Mr. Jayne 
will accompany the body to Muscatine, Iowa, 
where interment will be held. Mr. Jayne will go 
to Chicago and New York before returning home. 

J. C. DuBois, of Philadelphia, owner of large 
timber interests here, arrived Wednesday accom- 
panied by Mrs. DuBois and other members of the 
family. They motored the four thousand miles 
from Philadelphia and enjoyed the trip immensely. 
They will return home by train, however. 

It is announced that on Oct. 1 or thereabouts 
a meeting will be held here by railroad traffic men 
and lumber manufacturers and dealers for the 
purpose of talking over the freight rate situation 
with a view to getting fully acquainted with actual 
facts and conditions. 

The Portland, Astoria & Pacific railway is to 
assume control and operate the line of the old 
United Railways, extending from Linnton to Wilkes- 
boro in Columbia County. The road will tap the 
large timber holdings purchased some time ago by 
the Eccles interests and will be used for hauling 
logs and as a common carrier, It is of high class 
construction. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Sept. 13.—Architects here are finding more de- 
mand for house specifications than was the case a 
few weeks ago, which is taken to mean that build- 
ing is about to pick up again. A similar condition 
is reported from Lincoln. Wholesalers returning 
from the west Coast report that some of the mills 
that have been idle for some time are again run- 
ning and that some of them operate twenty-four 
hours a day to get out orders. Those in Omaha 
and Lincoln manufacturing and jobbing sash and 
door goods are having more orders than they can 
fill, as they never did fully catch up with back 
orders, and now the usual fall rush for storm 
doors and windows is beginning, which swells the 
volume considerably. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 14.—Very little improvement either in 
actual business or sentiment has taken place the 
last week, and the general waiting attitude of the 
public as it affects all commodities seems to apply 
also to the lumber industry. It seems that those 
who, contemplate lumber purchases for either 
manufacturing or house building purposes are 
withholding the actual placing of their orders as 
long as possible, om the theory that there will be 
further reductions in prices. Local dealers in all 
building material lines state that price cuts have 
so far proved to be ineffectual in getting buyers, 
and that the building material market generally 
is decidedly inactive. Great timidity still exists 








among dealers and prospective builders when it 
comes to undertaking operations in such an uncer- 
tain market, and builders state that their cus- 
tomers take the view that if prices have dropped 
they ‘will drop still further. 

The lumber demand the last week held its own 
fairly well so far as prices are concerned, but a 
continued dullness will be reflected in lower quo- 
tations, as already there are indications of ac- 
cumulation of stocks at many shipping points. 
White pine is strong, but spruce and southern pine 
and some hardwoods are decidedly easy in price, 
as compared with quotations a few months ago. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Sept. 13.—The southern pine market continues 
very quiet. Orders and inquiries continue scarce, 
with the car shortage still very severe. Quite a 
few grain cars are being distributed among the 
mills, but these must be loaded to points on the 
Santa Fe system in Kansas and Oklahoma, and 
onJy mills holding orders for such points are able 
to make any use of these cars. 

The Hillyer, Deutsch, Edwards Co., of Oakdale, 
reports the hardwood market as rather quiet. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 13.—Building permits issued here last 
week numbered twenty-five, valued at $79,038.32 
—a slump as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year, when twenty-seven permits 
valued at $290,425 were issued. This is one of 
the very few instances this year where the weekly 
permits have not scored a gain over the corre- 
sponding week of 1919, and it is explained the last 
year’s “bulge” for the week ended: Sept. 13 was 
caused by four permits for big building projects. 

Ramoneda Bros., operating a stave yard at 
Rousseau and Second streets, have purchased half 
a dozen adjoining properties and will use the 
additional area for a stave storage. The Irwin 
Stave Co., at Second and Tchoupitoulas, has also 
acquired a half block adjoining its present hold- 
ings and will utilize the additional space for stave 
yard purposes. 

T. E. Flanders, instructor in grades for the 
Southern Pine Association, has resigned that posi- 
tion to go with the Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
change Co. as sales representative and will make his 
headquarters hereafter in Kansas City. Mr. 
Flanders spent the last fifteen years in associa- 
tion service, first with the old Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and since its organization 
with the Southern Pine Association. Originally 
attached to the inspection staff, he was later ap- 
pointed instructor in grades and in that capacity 
has done much to improve the efficiency of the 
graders at the subscriber mills and to build up 
the inspection service. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sept. 14—The market is very quiet, with practi- 
cally no fluctuation in prices. Retail prices have 
declined, but dealers expect a slight advance this 
fall. 

James H. Eddy, manager Kaul Lumber Co., re- 
ports that there is a shortage of nails, brick and 
other building materials, which to some extent 
hinders building, altho local financial conditions 
are greatly improved. Mr. Eddy says that labor 
is not only hard to secure but inefficient and dis- 
contented. 

Due to the recent rate advance buyers are with- 
holding orders until they can determine whether 
or not the mills intend to absorb the advance. The 
mills, with labor troubles and the car shortage 
situation, claim they are unable to absorb it and 
advise the buyers to place their orders, as cars are 
received only spasmodically. 

Dr. J. L. Sowell and Dave J. Williams, of Jas: 
per, Ala., have established the Sowell-Williams 
Lumber Co. a few miles south of Oakman and the 
company has already purchased 3,000 acres of 
timber, chiefly oak, but containing shortleaf pine 
and poplar. W. Wert Sowell, son of Dr. Sowell, 
has been made manager. Two sawmills are being 
erected. Dr. Sowell is a well known physician of 
Jasper, and Mr. Williams is owner of the Williams- 
Hllis Hardware Co., this city. 

J. Mercer Barnett, president Barnett Lumber 
Co., one of the largest retail lumber yards in this 
section, announces that: “In anticipation of a 
general resumption in building within the next 
six months, we have recently made substantial 
enlargements and improvements in our Birming- 
ham yards and plant. A mammoth dry kiln has 
just been installed and we have added new equip- 
ment, which practically doubles the capacity of 
our planing mill. I look for good business in all 
building material lines during the next five years 
—it will take Birmingham that long to anyway 
near catch up with her normal building program.” 

W. L. White & Co. have opened offices in this 
city, and will be wholesalers exclusively. 








REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE an 
ae ee Bt ‘Siding: Celine, Mooring 

rs, Blin ndow Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 











| SEATTLE 











Panama 


Brand 


Red Cedar 
Siding & 
Shingles 


made from one of the finest stands 
of Red Cedar Timber in the State 
of Washington. 


Panama Cedar Siding 


in the ‘‘Clear’’ grade is strictly clear 
and perfectly manufactured. 


Panama Shingles 


are full thickness, the butts are 
smooth and even and the paeking is 
very carefully done. 


Panama Shingles Are 
“ Rite-Grade Inspected” 


Write us for priccs 
and full particulars 


John McMaster 
Shingle Co., Wan’ 


Wash. 














Car Material 
Railroad Ti Timbers 









Lu 
JT umber HERRON Prest. 


“jpiariste Seattle Wash } 








Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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WHITE PINE SPECIALISTS 


Special Attention: 
We havea 


complete 
stock 


California 
White and Pine 


Sugar 


Factory Lumber 


5,6 and 8-4 No. 1 and 2 Shop also 
No.1, 2 and 3 Clear. Write for prices. 


Also offer large quantities Western, Ore- 
gon and Idaho White Pine Com. and Btr.!” 
and Thicker. Also all items COAST FIR. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
rials | J. W. Fauikner, 837 State-Lk. Bldg., Chicago 


Sales M. J. Theisen, 406 Temple Bld., Detroit, Mich. 
Offices : | Wm. D. Mershon, 1 Madison Av., New York 


LONG FIR. JOISTS —— 
ano BIG TIMBERS i. 


Falls, 
Wash. 
ba arenes 5 | FIR CEDAR ag SPRUCE 
ALIFORNIA REDWOO 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U. S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA. VALLEY 














Fir 
Spruce 
Noble Fir 


and 


( Specialized H 
Service 


in the woods shown 
opposite is what we 
offer Eastern buyers. 
We are wholesalers 


West Coast 
and directly repre- P roducts i 
sent mills having a 


combined capacity of ~ 


500,000 Feet Daily 


Write us about your future needs in 
West Coast Woods. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 
a > ge Portland, Ore. 


uilding, 
\ Louis Gerlinger, Jr. Geo. T. Gerlinger /) 


STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All Kiln-dried — Dandy Stock) 





H. J. Anderson 








~ 1” Spruce Shop Common 
1” Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V.G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 


Senin: , ay PORTLAND, ORE. 











LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 13.—The demand for all grades of lum- 
ber is moderate, orders coming in more or less 
steadily, but car shortage hinders the moving of 
even this limited business. The uncertain weather 
is having its effect and the continued credit 
stringency is being felt. The situation is in no 
way alarming, however. August is seldom a heavy 
month. 

There is but little building. Tho the amount of 
permits is greater for the first eight months of 
this year than for a corresponding period of 1919, 
there has been a steady decline for the eight 
months of 1920. 

The Lake Charles Naval Stores Co., of this 
city, one of the largest turpentine and rosin con- 
cerns in this section of the State, has just leased 
from the Delta Land & Timber Co. of Kansas City, 
7,000 acres of pine timber land. This tract of 
timber is on the Lake Charles & Northern railroad 
in Beauregard Parish, near the town of Sweet- 
ville. Camps have already been established and 
the trees are being tapped. This is the third large 
lease secured by this company this year. In 
February it leased from the W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co. 20,000 acres of timber; and about the same 
time secured from the J. A. Bel Lumber Co., 10,000 
acres. There has been a marked decline in the 
prices of its products. Rosin has dropped from 
$44 for the 500-pound barrel to $21 since last year, 
and turpentine has fallen off since January from 
$2.33 to its present price of $1.43. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 13.—Buying by southern pine dealers has 
slowed up slightly and, while prices generally 
seem to be maintained, some concessions are re- 
ported. However, with the shortage of cars still 
acute there is a belief that prices will advance 
during fall. Already the offering of premiums for 
prompt shipments is reported, but some mills are 
forced to reject business because of inability to 
secure cars. 

The weather continues very favorable, and mills 
are having little difficulty in operating. The cur- 
tailment is due to the car situation, almost en- 


tirely. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 13.—The North Carolina pine market was 
rather active during the first part of the week 
and sales of both rough and dressed lumber showed 
an increase, but during the last day or two an- 
other temporary period of quiet has set in both 
as regards inquiries and sales made. The mill- 
men have become resigned to the spasmodic de- 
mand and evidence no disposition to rush things. 
Quite a few mills are closed down and there are 
many that are operating at only about 40 percent 
of normal capacity. Reports from 41 mills for the 
week ending Sept. 4 showed actual production to 
be 6,134,992 feet, or 43 percent of normal, the 
same percentage as the week previous. Those mills 
trying to operate steadily find -it difficult to get 
labor, and shutdown plants are content to save 
their stumpage until a decided change for the bet- 
ter is noted in the market. The car situation has 
been a little better during the last ten days and 
millmen have taken advantage of this to rush out 
all shipments possible to open territory, or to 
embargoed territory on permits. The embargo sit- 
uation has shown no improvement as yet and the 
encouraging reports given out by carriers as to 
traffic conditions are now generally discounted. 

There has been a good and steady demand for 12- 
inch No. 2 and better and many mills are now out 
of this item. The demand for 6- and 8-inch No. 2 
and better has also been good and these items 
are hard to buy. Ten-inch is not very popular, 
but mills can afford to be firm on price as long as 
other items keep moving briskly. There has been 
little call for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better or No. 3 
edge and stocks. Five-quartergs and thicker edge 
and stocks are being eagerly sought after by buy- 
ers, but are hard to obtain, as most mills are 
averse to cutting anything thicker than 4/4 right 
now. The disposition at present is to hold firm on 
prices of good rough stock, altho if large blocks 
of 4/4 edge No. 2 and better would be bought the 
mills would make a further slight concession to get 
the business for prompt shipment. Recent price 
lists issued by mills that have been out of the mar- 
ket for a month or two demonstrate a decided 
firmness. The retail yards are buying some plan- 
ing mill stock, especially in Norfolk and farther 
south, and this buying is expected to continue. 

The low grade rough market during the week 
has been very quiet. Inquiries for 4/4 edge box 
and stock box have been few, and while box makers 
are again considering purchasing they are doing 
considerable shopping and intend placing orders 
only for immediate requirements, altho millmen 
state positively that prices of low grade lumber 
have hit bottom and are in some instances less 
than actual cost of production. There is a small 
surplus of stock box and the price is nearly on a 


level with edge, but most mills refrain from put- 
ting 6- and 8-inch in with edge, fearing to spoil 
the customers and have complaints in future when 
demand for stock box necessitates the elimina- 
tion of this. Air dried lumber is not such a factor 
in edge lumber, but does affect demand for kiln 
dried stocks due to the price differential. 

Sales of flooring, ceiling and partition during 
the first part of the week started off like the be- 
ginning of a normal demand, but have since dropped 
off. Retail yards and other buyers are buying 
only for immediate needs, altho some are looking 
to the future in a small way. Building prospects 
in this section improve slowly, but planing mill 
men feel the demand will be such during the bal- 
ance of the year as to take up nearly their output. 
The lifting of embargoes would relieve mills of 
much stock already sold and would undoubtedly 
result in better business. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 13.—The southern pine market has re 
mained steady during the last week, the most 
helpful sign being a slight improvement in the car 
situation, which has controlled shipments for 
several weeks. This improvement has been in 
closed cars, flat cars continuing to be somewhat 
of a curiosity. 

Business is still practically confined to car ma- 
terial for the railroads, lumber for the country 
yards'and rig and derrick stuff for the oil fields. 
No calculations are being made on city yards until 
the ban is taken off loans for new construction. 
Export business is dead, except with Mexico and 
the West Indies. The Beaumont district prob- 
ably ships more than any other to Mexico, but is 
handicapped for lack of a regular steamer line to 
the West Indies. <A steamship company is now 
in process of formation to take care of this trade. 
The weather has improved considerably. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Sept. 18.—The shortleaf pine market is stil! 
marking time and prices are no better. Demand 
for the last week has fallen off, while shipments 
have slightly increased. Orders also have de- 
clined in volume. Production is steadily decreas 
ing and every week some mills are reported as 
closed down. The status of the mills is about as 
follows: Production, 25 percent; orders, 20 per 
cent; shipments, 20 percent, and car supply, 20 
percent of normal. Longleaf prices are very fair 
considering the general situation, and satisfactory 
prices are being obtained for special cuttings. 
Longleaf yard stock is rather weak. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Sept. 13.—There has seldom been a season wher 
vacation time was more welcome, or vacations were 
more easily secured, than the present year, and 
the general policy in the lumber industry seems 
to be to endorse anything that will tend to curtait 
production. 

Local operators advise that the apparent re 
newed activity of the southern pine market at 
points west of the river has not as yet affected this 
market. There is some new business being booked 
and really more than can be shipped on account 
of the car shortage; still the market lacks snap 
and many concessions in prices have been made. 
Altho the southern Mississippi cotton crop has been 
badly damaged by the continued wet weather, lum- 
bermen find much encouragement in the latest 
news that the financial situation is very much 
easier. Not only have rapid declines in some com- 
modities been checked but advances are actually 
occurring, and it is believed by many that lumber 
will be included in the list. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Sept. 18.—There was a slight increase over last 
week in the volume of orders received, altho the 
amount was so small that it does not give the 
market an optimistic tone. Logging conditions 
have been excellent this week as the rainfall has 
been very light. The mills have had a full supply 
of logs and have been running steadily. 

Inquiries have been rather heavy, but not a 
great deal of business has been placed, the bulk 
of it coming from the country districts. All 
buyers seem to be doing a great deal of “shopping” 
for their material. Prices have held their own 
fairly well, altho concessions have been made at 
times when business was needed. Very few mills 
have needed orders as their order files are some- 
what heavy considering the small volume of busi- 
ness placed in the last six months. 

The hardwood situation is practically unchanged 
from last week. Prices have shown a slight soft- 
ening in some instances. The demand has been 
exceptionally light. 

The car situation coupled with the moderately 
heavy order files helped the mills to maintain 
their prices and car supply and order fileg will be . 
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the predominating features whether the market 
either advances or slumps. The car supply is 
about on a par with last week. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Sept. 13.—The car shortage appears to have 
passed its most crucial stage, for the volume 
of shipments, especially of southern pine, for the 
last two or three weeks showed a steady gain. 
Many mills that were compelled to close down 
several weeks ago because of car shortage are pre- 
paring to start up again and some have already 
done so and are getting back to a satisfactory 
production. 


As a whole, however, the lumber market is 
passing thru a dull period, with little prospect 
that the near future will witness satisfactory 
activity. Most shipments being made now are 
for actual construction work either in progress 
or planned for the immediate future. 

Southern. pine prices as a rule have 
shown some advance as the result of the 
rate increase, and these advances are having a 
considerable effect on demand. The lack of in- 
quiries and orders is also attributed to the recent 
declines in prices of some other commodities, 
people generally seeming to expect that lumber 
prices will also decline. But dealers believe, how- 
ever, that with conditions as they are now and 
transportation costs greatly increased, there will 
certainly be no decline in lumber prices for a long 


time. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 15.—While business in lumber trade circles 
continues light, fair inquiry is being received by 
operators from companies operating retail yards 
over the country for special lots to sort up stocks 
that have become depleted as a result of the hand- 
to-mouth policy in buying that has prevailed during 
the last few months. Six cargoes of lumber were 
loaded out from the docks here during the last 
week for Tonawanda and Buffalo (N. Y.) de- 
livery. An eastern buyer was here during the week 
looking around to pick up some mixed white pine 
lumber, but he went away without placing any 
business. 

Somewhat of a splurge has developed on this 
market for box lumber, in which stocks are re- 
ported to have been practically cleaned up, leaving 
only small scattered lots available. As illustrat- 
ing the situation in that line, it was mentioned 
that a lot of 50,000 feet was sold here within an 
hour after an option on it had expired at $1 over 
the figure that had been previously given upon it. 
A scramble for pulpwood was also reported and 
with only small lots to be picked up here and 
theré, holders have been able to command fancy 
prices for prompt delivery. 

The labor situation is growing more acute than 
ever in this territory. An official of the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Co. declared that his people had 
planned to put in five camps of around 150 men 
each in the woods by Oct. 1, but that so far they 
had succeeded in lining up only enough men to 
operate one camp. It is thought by millmen in 
this territory that logging operations will be late 
in getting under way this fall on account of opera- 
tors being compelled to wait until harvesting and 
road work by contractors is completed in order 
to obtain common labor. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 14.—The lumber trade here the last ten 
days has been very unsatisfactory. Outside of 
cypress and redwood, the market is “all shot to 
pieces” and it is hard to tell just where prices are. 
Lists do not mean anything and prices asked have 
depended very largely on the supply of cars at the 
mills. Mills which obtained a fair supply of cars 
have been hunting business and making liberal con- 
cessions. Ag a result, sales have been very largely 
forced. Southern pine salesmen have reported in- 
stances where on certain items sales were made at 
40 percent below the list which obtained last week. 
There are not many instances of that kind, of 
course, but they illustrate the condition of the 
market. Local yards are not buying and they re- 
port very little figuring. The optimistic feeling of 
a few weeks ago over the fall building outlook ap- 
pears to be about gone and the best the trade here 
looks forward to is a heavy demand in the spring. 
Builders appear to be discouraged by the high 
price of labor and of other building materials, and 
money hasn’t been much easier to get. Only last 
week local plasterers struck for an increase to 
$11 a day and tied up considerable building here. 


L. O. O’Daniel, formerly of Indianapolis, has 


been made assistant to Horace Barnes, city sales- 
man for the Missouri Lumber & Land BExchange 
Co. T. E. Flanders, formerly an inspector for the 
Southern Pine Association, has accepted a posi- 
tion on the road for the same company. 

N. H. Huey, of the Oregon Lumber Co., Chicago, 
was visiting local lumbermen last week. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 15.—The annual sale of State timber will 
take place at the State capitol in St. Paul Oct. 
30 at 10 a. m., it is announced by State Auditor 
J. A. O. Preus, who will furnish lists on applica- 
tion of the tracts to be offered for sale. 

The Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. announces the pro- 
motion of R. C. Cranwell, one of its salesmen, to 
be field representative for the Curtis Companies. 
He is succeeded in southern Minnesota and eastern 
South Dakota by Don L. Crumly, who has been 
trained in the company’s plant here as an estima- 
tor. 

Crop conditions and business prospects in western 
Canada are generally good, according to R. H. 
Furley, purchasing agent for the retail department 
of the Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke interests, who has 
just returned from a trip over the line. He says 
that North Dakota threshing returns are below the 
Government estimates, and that as much of last 
year’s grain is still unsold, farmers are not in 
good shape for buying. 

Arthur J. Wendells, of the Ranning Lumber Co., 
Seattle, has been in Minneapolis conferring with 
William J. Lau, counsel for the Shevlin-Carpenter- 
Clarke interests, who is president of the Ranning 
company. 

Minneapolis building permits for August num- 
bered 695 with an estimated total cost of $1,283,- 
600, compared with a total of 739 permits for a 
total cost of $2,153,265 in August last year. 

Gus Luellwitz, of the North American Lumber 
Co. and the Minnesota Transfer Storage Co. has 
gone to Portland, Ore., where he expects to re 
main and open an office, looking after buying of 
material for his companies, while their active 
management here is in other hands. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Sept. 18.—The most severe wind and rain storm 
experienced in the Tonawandas in recent years 
prevailed late Saturday afternoon and did much 
damage in the lumber district and other sections. 
The chimney on the Dock & Mill Co.’s mill on the 
River Road was blown down. The stack pierced 
the roof over the boiler room. The company had 
just installed electric power for running the plant 
and was prepared to dispense with the steam 
heating part of the factory when the storm car- 
ried down the chimney. Several piles of stock 
were blown over and much lumber damaged. 
Lightning struck several buildings, which were 
set afire and destroyed. 

H. Morton Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Co. has just returned from a trip to the Pacific 
coast, looking after the establishment of an office 
for the company at Portland, Ore. DeForest C. 
Thompson, connected with the lumber industry at 
Duluth, Minn., for the last twenty years, has been 
placed in charge of the Portland office, thru which 
the company will handle all kinds of Coast woods. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 18.—The lumber business has not shown 
the improvement that was hoped for but still 
there is a good volume of quiet business going 
and, generally, prices hold well. One encouraging 
feature is that the railroads are buying better. 
Some industrial plants are also better buyers, 
but to offset this a number of plants have shut 
down or decreased their output. Planing mills 
and most woodworkers are fairly busy, and the 
furniture men seem to have plenty of orders but 
are buying closely, apparently hoping for a break 
in the market that may come in time for them 
to take care of the business now on their books. 

The yards are still doing a good business in 
day-to-day trade and some contracting for manu- 
factories, but dwelling work is still flat and con- 
sequently the bulk of the business is inactive. It 
appears from the real estate records that man- 
ufactories and business buildings are still in 
demand, for there have been many transfers of 
this kind of property, and contractors are figuring 
on a lot of this kind of work. The big run of 
garages seems to have fallen off, but there is a 
better volume of dwelling construction in the 
suburbs. The wholesalers are missing the buying 
of the yards, which is light, and many are short 
on orders now when shipping conditions are such 
that they can give much better service than they 
could have given a short time ago. Car shortage 
and embargoes still are troublesome and in some 
sections are a great handicap, but generally the 
transportation situation has improved. 

The demand for hardwoods has fallen off to 
some extent, and it is reported that one or two 
large wholesalers have begun to ease off in prices, 
but there has been no real break in the market as 
yet altho in the minds of many prices are still 
too high on many items. Red and white oak, 
plain and quartered, all hardwood floorings, maple, 
birch, beech, gum, poplar, ash, basswood,. chest- 
nut, cherry, hickory and mahogany are still taken 


(Continued on page 99) 
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We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., U.S.A. 


W. C, Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 








Spruce 


Our Westahe mill is cutting exclusively 
on the high grade Sitka spruce timber, 
found in es eg 3 famous territory, tri- 
butary to Coos Bay, Oregon, We'll be 
glad to know your requirements on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
ae Service-First”’ 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P.Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








/Some Big Values For Dealers 


. cars se No. 2 Cir. & B. Fir Finish Rough 
3 64 “ 
8 ‘* 8-8 

12-4 si 

2x4-8 to 20 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir SISIE 
* 2x6 eo 
7 ‘ 2x12. “ 
8x12- 16 ft 1 Com. Fir Rough. 


2x12-16 ft. ~  iott. No.1 C. Fir Rough 
6’'-7 ft. Split Red Cedar Posts. r4 _— for 
2 e 


Sullivan Lumber Co.,*°?oiianp "ora" | 

oo ~ a 

Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 

and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited 


pe LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermen’s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 




















~ PORTLAND, OREGON | e 
Lumbermens Building 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


Allorders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 


_———————————————— eee 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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alifornia White Pine 


alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















REDWOOD 


ALBION LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér., Hobart Bldg.. San Francisco 











MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Bullding 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 


Factory and Pattern Stock 





ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 
Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








F: ° AIR es 
Choice DRIED 
2,000,000 ft. California 


6-4 and 8-4 2 : 
White Pine 


Ready for 
Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 








Shipment. 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, 


_——— 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 























EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 

Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, sales- 
men, lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or busi- 
ness opportunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, lo- 
comotives, hoisting machinery, etc.; engines, boilers, 
pumps, belting, piping or anything used in lumber or 
allied industry? You can get what you want or sell 
what you do not want by advertising in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 


W. M. Farris, jr., of the Farris Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Nashville, Tenn., was in the city for a 
few days this week. 


BE. G. Woodford, sales manager for the Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis., was in the 
city during the week. 


Walter Robinson, representing the Robinson- 
Baxter Lumber Co., of Chicago, was a Portland 
visitor during the week. 


F. B. McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lum- 
ber Co., returned this week from a short business 
trip to New Orleans, La., and various southern 
lumber manufacturing points. 


Robert Boyd, of the Manley-Boyd Lumber Co., 
is in Wisconsin this week, visiting the mills which 
his company represents in the Chicago territory 
and looking into the market situation up north. 


J. F. Higman, of the J. F. Higman Lumber Co., 
and J. A. Strack, of the Hugh McLean Lumber 
Co., were two Chicago lumbermen who journeyed 
to Milwaukee and other Wisconsin points this 
week on a search for business. 


Junius H. Browne, president of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. of Illinois, with headquarters in New 
York City, was in Chicago during the week for a 
conference with P. C. McNevin, vice president of 
the company in charge of the local office. 


J. S. Welch, secretary-treasurer of the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., was in Chi- 
cago this week. He came here to meet and accom- 
pany home to Shreveport a brother who has been 
a a Battle Creek (Mich.) sanitarium for some 

e. 


M. J. Fox, secretary-treasurer of the Von Platen- 
Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., was a Chicago 
visitor last Saturday. It will be noted that the 
Von Platen Lumber Co., of which Mr. Fox was 
sales manager, has been reorganized and has 
assumed a new name. 


William Carlisle, president Newaukum Valley 
Railroad Co., of Onalaska, Wash., has issued a 
circular announcing the appointment of T. C. 
Frew as general freight and passenger agent of 
that line, with headquarters at Onalaska. This 
appointment becomes effective Sept. 1. 


J. E. Hunt, sales manager for the Winegar- 
Gorman Lumber Co., returned this week from a 
month’s honeymoon speut in motoring thru north- 
ern Wisconsin and Minnesota, and is again to be 
found at his desk. Mr. Hunt, it will be recalled, 
married Miss Catherine Murphy on Aug. 7 


Fred Conn, president of the Bayou Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, made a trip to Chicago 
and nearby consuming points during the week, and 
succeeded in picking up some orders. Another 
southern visitor was Norval Osborn, Fort Smith, 
Ark., who is preparing to establish a plant for 
the manufacture of heading lumber in that city. 


L. F. Nelson, of Lumberton, Miss., southern sales 
manager for the Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trus- 
tees and for the Jordan River Lumber Co., Kiln, 
Miss., was a recent Chicago visitor, coming here 
for the purpose of going over the southern pine 
situation in detail with officials of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. 


The Stickle-Grogan-Morse Co., of Dallas, Tex., 
has announced its removal to new quarters at 214- 
219 Dallas County Bank Building, corner Main 
and Lamar streets. This is the newest office 
building in Dallas, and the company issues a cor- 
dial invitation to its friends and customers to 
visit it at its new location. 


L. R. Fifer, of the Charles W. Johnson Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., arrived here from the West 
this week. He said that altho the Douglas fir mar- 
ket is at present declining the manufacturers are 
hopeful of an early improvement which will at 
least steady the market at levels which pre- 
vailed recently until the spring buying movement 
opens up. 

W. C. Collar, general manager of the West Lum- 
ber Co., Lugerville, Wis., was one of the northern 
lumbermen who called on the local’ trade during 
the week. Others here from the North were Frank 
Barnard, of the Boland Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; R. P. Ellingson, manager of the Ellingson 
Lumber Co., Hawkins, Wis., and Frank Long, Wis- 
consin representative for the Steven-Jarvis Lumber 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 


Nils Gregertsen, of the Gregertsen Bros.’ Co., 
returned this week from an European trip, during 
which he visited Norway, his native land; England 
and France. He and his wife and son, who accom- 


panied him, landed in Montreal, Que., last Monday 
night, and arrived in Chicago on Wednesday. Mrs. 
Gregertsen was ill for a time in Paris, but other- 
wise they report having had an exceedingly Dleas- 
ant vacation. 


L. J. Pomeroy, of the Landeck Lumber Co., 
spent several days of last week on a sales trip 
into southern Wisconsin and western Illinois, and 
returned with the report that the factory trade 
in that section is very quiet. However, stocks as 
a general proposition are very low, and he believes 
that it will be only a matter of days before many 
buyers will have to take lumber to keep their 
plants running. 


Clarence Boyle, jr., in charge of the Florida 
operations of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), with head- 
quarters at Atlantic Beach, Fla., was expected to 
arrive in Chicago late this week to spend his 
vacation with his father, Clarence Boyle, sr., presi- 
dent of the company. He was to be accompanied 
here by J. M. Morgan, vice president, who has 
been on a short trip of inspection to the com- 
pany’s mills in Mississippi and Louisiana. 


Members of the lumber industry generally, and 
particularly of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, of which he is one of the distinguished 
ex-presidents, will learn with gratification of the 
nomination of John M. Woods, of East Cambridge, 
Mass., as a candidate for representative to the 

State legislature from his 
district. This nomina- 
tion means the election 
of Col. Woods, and the 
certainty that that dis- 
trict will be represented 
in the coming legislature 
by a big, brainy, busi-. 





JOHN M. WOODS, 
| of East Cambridge, Mass., 
| Nominee for Represent- 
ative in State Legislature. 





ness man. Col. Woods 
is not only an enthusi- 
jastic association worker 
Hin. the lumber industry, 
} but he is a strong, patri- 
otic American, and his 
influence is sure to be 
felt in the legislative 
halls of Massachusetts. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, expected to 
leave for New York City during the latter part 
of the week to attend a dinner to be given at an 
as yet unannounced date by J. H. Burton, presi- 
dent of J. H. Burton & Co. and of the asso- 
ciation, to the association’s directors and members 
in that locality for the purpose of bringing them 
together to discuss the plans and policies of the 
association. 


Louis H. Parker, vice president and manager of 
Perry & Parker Co. (Inc.), of New York City, was 
in Chicago for a few days this week, looking after 
matters in connection with the rapidly growing 
insurance business of his concen. Mr. Parker re- 
ports a tremendous increase in the amount of busi- 
ness being written by his company, especially in 
the use and occupancy line, of which it makes a 
feature. The president of the company is BE. F. 
Perry, well known in the lumber trade as efficient 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 


R. L. Reedy, sales manager for the Wheeler, Os- 
good Co., Tacoma, Wash., has just completed an 
extensive trip thru the East, for the chief purpose 
of calling on and getting acquainted with the 
lumber trade in the various important centers, and 
expects to spend the next couple of weeks in the 
Middle West, on the same mission. While in the 
East he was accompanied by W. S. Nurenburg, 
Chicago representative for the company, who re- 
turned to this city early in the week, only to 
leave again for St. Louis, Mo., where he expected 
to rejoin Mr. Reedy on Saturday. 


L. H. Levisee, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., came to the city this week to look 
after some business matters. He said that his 
company is finding a quite good market for its 
hemlock, tho chiefly in northern Wisconsin and 
on the peninsula. What is wanted, however, is 
practically entirely 2-inch stock, the 1-inch mov- 
ing very slowly. There is a good yard trade in 
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that section—in fact, some retailers say they are 
having the largest business they ever had. And 
the farmers in that section are not kicking about 
prices, either. 


R. E. McKee, manager of the tie department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
a Chicago visitor this week. He reported a good 
market for railroad ties. Production has for some 
time been low, on Aug. 1 being approximately 30 
percent below normal, but during recent weeks has 
increased steadily. The railroads, especially those 
in the North and in the central West, are ex- 
tensively on the market for ties, and are taking 
quantities as they are produced. The railroads 
which enter producing regions, however, have good 
stocks on hand and consequently are not buying. 
Prices realized are very satisfactory. 


A. C. Quixley, president of the A. C. Quixley 
Lumber Co., and G. A. Vangsness, Chicago repre- 
sentative for the Steven-Jarvis Lumber Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., were members of the party of six 
hundred Chicago business men who, under the 
auspices of the Republican national committee, 
went to Marion, Ohio, on Friday night, Sept. 10, 
and visited Senator Warren G. Harding, the Re- 
publican presidential nominee, on his front porch 
the following day. Both report an enjoyable time, 
and Mr. Quixley avers that Mr. Vangsness shouted 
the greeting song “Pack up your nightie, Ha-Ha- 
Harding, You’re going to the White Hou-Hou- 
House” louder than all the rest, and attracted Mr. 
Harding’s special attention. 


The timber workers’ convention which opened a 
8-day session in Ashland, Wis., Wednesday devoted 
a greater part of the first session to speeches by 
Mayor Dhooge and James O’Brien, the organizer. 
President Ohl, of the State federation of labor 
of Wisconsin, spoke on the future and progress of 
the labor unions. Ray Canterbury, vice president 
of the International Union of Timberworkers, stated 
that the convention in Ashland purposes to lay 
constructive plans for the betterment of those 
who toil in the lumber industry. The timber 
workers’ union in Ashland has almost become in- 
active and the convention made a desperate effort 
to renew interest. Eighty members were regis- 
tered as delegates to the convention from the three 
neighboring States. Many of the sessions were 
behind closed doors. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Eaton, of McNary, La., were 
guests at the Congress Hotel from Saturday until 
Thursday of this week, leaving for home Thursday 
night. Mr. Eaton is general sales manager for the 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co., of McNary. He and Mrs. 
Eaton attended the convention of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association in St. Louis last 
week and also the Hoo-Hoo annual. While in Chi- 
cago Mr. Eaton, in company with C. E. Smith, 
local representative of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., 
called on a number of representative Chicago 
lumbermen and were also visitors at the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN office. Mr. Eaton said that Cady lum- 
ber stocks were about normal for the first time 
since the war and that the mill is running six days 
a week. He believes with other large manufac- 
turers of southern pine that the business of the 
country is on a sound basis, gradually readjusting 
itself to changing conditions and that there is 
bound to be a strong demand for lumber later on. 


H. Rosas and Lauro Rodriguez, from Durango, 
Mexico, were Chicago visitors this week, spending 
several days in the city. They are actively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of lumber in Durango 
and are in the United States for the purpose of 
securing machinery and logging equipment for in- 
creasing their operations. They report political 
conditions in the State of Durango quiet, with 
mines operating to capacity and much business 
being done. However, business operations are 
being retarded and handicapped by lack of banking 
facilities, as there are no banks in operation, and 
all business is done on a cash basis, transactions 
being in gold. Railroads are being repaired and 
put in good condition again, and altogether there 
is every indication of business being restored to 
normal conditions within a short time after bank- 
ing is resumed. There is little building going on 
in Durango at the present time and the principal 
— of lumber and timbers are the railroads and 
mines. 


C. R. Wisdom, assistant to the president of the 
Red River Lumber Co., with mills at Westwood, 
Calif., and offices in San Francisco, was a Chicago 
visitor during the week. Mr. Wisdom had been in 
attendance at the annual meeting of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in St. Louis, 
and is taking advantage of this trip east to make a 
general survey of business conditions as affecting 
the lumber industry. He reports that in every 
State thru which he has traveled, bumper crops 
are in evidence on every hand and that in all his 
experience he has never known better crop condi- 
tions than now prevail. Mr. Wisdom reports an 
active demand for upper grades of California white 
and sugar pine, but the demand for lower grades 


has slackened considerably during the last few 
weeks. His observations lead him to believe, how- 
ever, that while the demand just now is light, 
fundamental conditions are sound and that there 
is a latent demand which is certain to develop 
sooner or later and a possibility that early in the 
spring there will be a call for lumber that will 
tax the capacity of the mills to meet. This is his 
first visit east in a number of years, and Mr. Wis- 
dom is enjoying the opportunity of renewing old 
acquaintanceships and noting the progress that 
has been made during the years of his absence on 
the Coast. 


APPROVES ASSOCIATION POLICIES 


L. R. Putman, directing manager, and Fred Lar- 
kins, assistant secretary, of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, last Tuesday held a 
lengthy conference with Judge Harry Olson of the 
Chicago municipal court, at which the plans and 
policies of the association were gone over fully. 
Judge Olson hag been called the “father of trade 
courts,” has made a life long study of commercial 
policies and is recognized as an eminent authority 
of this subject. According to Mr. Larkins, Judge 
Olson gave hearty approval to the policies of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, offered 
numerous suggestions as to the perfection and ex- 
tension of its activities, and assured it of his 
great interest in its success and of his codperation 
whenever needed. Messrs. Putman and Larkins 
are especially pleased with the fact that the policies 
for the formulation of which they are largely re- 
sponsible have attracted the interest and received 
the approval of so well known a representative of 
the law as Judge Olson. 


aAnAR- 


SELECTED FOR SALES MANAGER 


Announcement was made this week of the ap- 
pointment of W. G. Commentz, for some months 
assistant to A. H. Ruth, Chicago representative 
for the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., 
as sales manager for that concern, and he ex- 
pected to leave this city for the North on Satur- 
day, and to assume his new duties immediately. 
_ Mr. Commentz is a lumberman of long experi- 
ence, having begun his lumber career some fifteen 
years ago in the mill and logging camps of the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., of Hermansville, 
Mich. and later having been placed in charge of 
the logging operations in Wisconsin and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan of the Payne Lumber 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis. After severing his connection 
with the latter company he came to Chicago and 
became associated with the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co. as assistant to Mr. Ruth. 

About ten years ago he went west, and after 
being engaged in various activities for six years, 
he accepted a position as assistant sales manager 
with the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho, 
where he remained until he returned to Chicago 
last June, when he again joined Mr. Ruth in 
handling the Chicago territory for the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Co. This company operates sawmills at 
Wabeno, Wis., and at Tendal, La. 

He leaves behind him a good many friends, both 
old and new, thruout this section, who wish him 
a large measure of success in his new position. 


POSTPONE HOUSING COMMITTEE MEET 


The first meeting of the committee appointed by 
President Adolph F. Kramer, of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board, for devising ways and means to 
stimulate home building in Chicago, was called for 
2 o’clock Wednesday afternoon, at the board rooms, 
57 West Monroe Street. This committee, com- 
prising real estate men, contractors, architects, 
bankers and mortgage bankers, labor and material 
interests, were created at a general conference of 
these interests held about two weeks ago. Owing 
to the primary election and other causes some of 
the committee were unable to attend the meeting 
scheduled for Wednesday afternoon, and it was 
accordingly postponed to 2 o’clock Monday after- 
noon, Sept. 20, when it is hoped that all members 
will be present and that something constructive 
may be arrived at. Earl Weinstock, of the 
Winnetka Coal & Lumber Co., Winnetka, IIl., is 
lumber’s representative upon the committee. There 
also are individual representatives for brick, lime 
and cement, and plumbing, under the group head- 
ing of “building materials.” 


WARNS AGAINST CANCELATIONS 


At a luncheon of the Business Secretaries’ Forum 
held last Monday at the Old Colony Club the chief 
speaker was BE. W. McCullough, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who had trade cancelations as his 
subject. He stated that cancellations are the curse 
of the present business situation ; that they are be- 
coming almost a trade custom, being so frequent 
and so carelessly made, and as a practice are ex- 
tremely dangerous to this country’s industrial and 
commercial welfare. He said that the Chamber 


of Commerce of the United States is working 
feverishly to find a solution to this problem, the 
seriousness of which can be judged from the fact 
that one company alone—the American Woolen Co. 
—has $40,000,000 worth of cancelations on its 
books. Mr. McCullough said that only an organized 
effort on the part of business men can check the 
apparent frenzy for making trade cancelations 
which is a menace to all industries alike. He 
urged that all business men consider an order the 
Same as a contract. 

Among those present were L. R. Putman, direct- 
ing manager, and Fred Larkins, assistant secretary, 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
and they immediately pledged the wholehearted co- 
operation of that association with the nationaP 
chamber to combat trade cancelations, which they 
said were as much of a disrupting factor in the 
lumber industry as in any other. 


THE RHYME COMPLETE 


The reproduction in the Sept. 4 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a rhyme taken from 
the Book of Smiles, and a verse added by M. Wulpi, 
commissioner of the furniture industries, to the 
effect that 


“The retail trade 
Then soaked 
The railroad man once more; 
And so H. C. L. 
Continued to soar,” 
has brought forth a response from a subscriber in 
Manchester, Ala., who says: 
“T notice your worthy poet did not finish the 
rhyme so the cycle is not complete, and would 
suggest that he add these words to your rhyme: 


“Until they reached the pearly gates 
St. Peter said, “Too late! too late! 
The gates are closed to profiteers, 
Old Hades is the place I fear 

They will reach for future years.” 


IS YOUR KEY RING REGISTERED? 


The Chicago post office has returned to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN key ring No. 1605. Un- 
fortunately the holder of this ring has not regis- 
tered his name and key ring number. If this should 
come to his attention, however, he can secure the 
return of key ring by advising this office. This 
is the second unregistered bunch of keys on an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN key ring that has been 
found and recently reported to this office. If all 
the holders of such key rings will register their 
numbers with this paper, they may be easily 
identified in case their keys are lost and turned 
in here. 


CONFERS WITH SENATE COMMITTEE 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left 
Chicago early this week for New York City, where 
he was to confer during the week with the Senate 
special committee on reconstruction and produc- 
tion, which at present is holding hearings in that 
city. Mr. Compton some time ago was invited to 
join this committee in its deliberations. 

The committee has been tentatively scheduled to 
arrive in Chicago Sept. 22, but it is not knowm 
at the time of going to press on just what date it 
will arrive. It is expected that its hearings here 
will occupy several days, as there are several civie 
and industrial organizations which have requested 
a hearing. 

Following its Chicago sitting the committee will 
proceed to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
from there will work westward. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES CONFER 


The sales representatives thruout the Chicago- 
and contributing territory of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. gathered here last Tuesday and 
Wednesday for one of their quarterly conferences. 
The sessions were held at the downtown offices of 
the company, in the Otis Building, and the “off 
hours” were taken up by dinners, theater parties 
and other entertainment provided by the company. 

Among those who addressed the salesmen during 
their sessions were Edward Hines, president of the 
company; Thomas 8. Whitten, general manager of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, Minn. ; 
F. M. Taylor, sales manager for the same company, 
and W. H. Bundy, manager of the Park Falls Lum- 
ber Co., Park Falls, Wis. 

The conference was featured by the optimistic 
spirit manifested and the confidence expressed re- 
garding the outlook for the lumber market, when 
once the present difficult season has drawn to an 
end. The feeling, indeed, was much better at this 
than it was at the previous conference. 
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HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 13.—The following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, realized dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 11. When compared 
with those of the previous week they show fifty- 
four declines, each indicated by a minus (-—) 
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MAPLE FLOORING 


Chicago, Sept. 13.—The following are average 
prices for carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained 
for maple and beech flooring from northern mills 
during the week ended Sept. 11: 


. 4$X14%"” = 33x2” E3xX2K%"” %x1%” %x2” 
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The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Sept. 13.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 
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Sorr M ee No.2 No.3 
rl ee 5.00 145. 125.00 80.00 1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’........ weed eye 
5/4... 180. 00 150. 00 130.00 85.00 m" Peeseeeee oe fs 
Marie Froorine Stock— npininties See ae 
i ete Terre TT No. 3 A, 175.00 SBP, BO WO el nik no Stowe s ewe 49.50 38.50 
go. Sf . git RRR ee ee ee ey, 50. 00 38.50 
WALNUT SIP’ | BO. Oe Be? occ ce ewe sco wes 55.00 40.00 
12 and 18’ o> ot acamaioghc & ease et Se 54.00 40.00 
Oe ts ci base as vO 51.00 39.00 
Chicago, IIl., Sept. 15.—The following average Soeet 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut _ 3 dade whe 
; a Bébetter C D 
during the week ended: Bept. 11: 1x 4, 6 & 8", 10° & longer. $87.00 $82.00 $76.00 
Fas—4/4, 6 to pa tae 8 to 16 feet, $304.25. Sat ee ek cae ein 1.00 86.00 80.00 
SELECTS—4/4, WeMEEe. eters ae Se ace hes 97.00 92.00 85.00 
No. 1 rf hoa 197 .00 ; 3/4, $178.00. ints" ana wWide® *.....%..: 102.00 97.00 90.00 
No. 2 CommMon—4/4, $100.00 5/4 & 6/4 : 4” & wider, 10’ 
DIME NSION STrock—4/4 short dimension stock, eT eae. | 95.00 90.00 83.00 
$172.50. 8/4x4” par Oc) ee 97.00 92.00 85.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 13.—The following are the average prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, ob- 
tained for oak flooring during the week ended Sept. 4: 


3”’x1i,” 
Clear quartered white............. $223.00 
COAT. GUATUOTOR, TOG s «.s.0.06 oc-ctcc cee 
Clear plain white and red.......... 148.00 
Select plain white and red......... 


138.50 
ND 4 © COMINIOR. 5 6-5. to vis neseoes eeimavere 
DORE, "ae: COTNTINO EN 4) u: og 6 halal bnew ew ns 


” gg x2 ” ! em ai | g *,o"” 
- : uy 248. 33 - ° yl $173.00 
ewiare.s aaa oo 
160.50 159.80 $123.86 132.18 
" ‘ or 141.94 97.50 116.10 
112.73 anele aiiehiest 

58.54 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 
Norfolk: 
EpcE RovegH— No. 2 & better 
ee Oe Orde ee eo $76.00@81.00 
NSE Ss cabiare aces bates See eee 85.00 @90.00 
cf er ree nea rere, Cr 87.00 @92.00 
i. SR ear eget Beye pea Peat pany vs Po 89.00 @94.00 
RoveGH 4/4— 
RTT eens sche reco pre co ase 83.00 @87.00 
PDD. gts vg was eoeineaahiee ee Loe ee 84.00 @88.00 
a Ry ere a Rene oP cere ey 88. 00@92. 00 





No. 3 Bor 
$56.00 @61.00 $41.00 @42.00 
64.00 @68.00 42.00 @ 43.00 
66.00 @70.00 42.00 @ 43.00 
CB00GT2.00° frie eves. 
63.00 @67.00 42.00 @43.00 
66.00 @70.00 43.00@44.00 
71.00 @75.00 44.00 @ 45.00 


11.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. 


Cull and 
red heart 
$38.00 @39.00 





40.00 @ 41.00 
41.00 @42.00 
42.00@43.00 





Bark STRIPS, a TRO Be son's 34 $60. 00@ 64. 00 


Bark Strip Partition, Nos. 1 & 


2..$74.00@76.00 








a Aare 33.50 @34.50 Cs TOMY PEE oe 20. 5s 5 45. peice hare 26.00 @ 27.00 

No, 2 & better 

LaTuH, No. : tue ee $ Ey 50@ 8&8. - ROOFERS, 6”..... he eh 49 J a eee ET Sek re * $ 99.00 

PHOS. oi 08 4.00@ 4.50 ok ee rls cote LORE 100.00 

FActTory, 2” il Owes 37.00 @41.00 pee 45. 000 46, 00 . ee eer 101.00 

SIZEs, ie 30.00 @ 34.00 + ae 46.00 @47.00 IR discs: sc nts jpn tna boaice 106.00 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No.3 No. 4 

FLOORING, }}#x2% and Gs SO Re Tie Se Re ea $125. roe by EE LEER Oe ee De eee | 

i ONE AB i lei G0 Fie hacia Rae eee! o Sih a 87.00 2.00 $71.00@75.00 $47.00 @49.00 

Cea A a: eer Aaitos wpb icine 690 dike in se daw 59.50 81. 50 49.50@51.50 29.00@31.00 

Bi aces uid!» aig no nator b/e 6 > 0 brerenien ian 62.50@ 65.00 52.50@55.00 32.50@34.50 

RT ME eo oie be en 6m MR ein 2g S Neo 88.00@ 92,00 72.00 276.00 48.00@50.00 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated in the sections named: 







































Miraipghen, Hattiesburg, Alexandria, Kansas City, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Alevandria, anaes City, 
Miss La. Mo. Ala. isa. La. 
oak “Bept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. — “Sept. 
11 4 11 4 11 4 11 11 4 11 4 11 4 11 4 
Floorin hipla 
1x3” EG aut st aac BREGe 2ses0. . eves pe pe Ya ee ee 46.51 
ee ee ere 125.00 115.00 120.09 .....| No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’. «0... ----+ nee wees tee ae KSL «.-s- 
Wrescnac cued TEGO cccc: SIRGG BAGS fC iicnd Sees: (tases. tenes COORG TEER 66-5 ccues GRNO>-32 .; 50.09 48.85 46:26 .. 0. 
© vctssduens 105.00 ..... OWEN Ssecc esa Sass -caene Set, TATE? occa Sneed <imedser mots | \.senes, ceens 48.26 nes: 
re Other lgts ..... Seees rade ae while caste amas 5O.SS ave. 
ats No. 2 (10 to 20’): 

FG B&better ... 73.00 73.00 ..... 78.50 68.00 ..... 6648 ..... REO canticce.s 33.84 35.75 35.00 35.50 ..... $460 «S00 ~ 5033 
ease WU oo ccaccau cate ace 35.00 34.50 34.85 31.89 CTS eee 
ens No. 3 Cg! lengths): 
cdameh 0 =), MED @Cegeeads SRS. tue 30.00 30.25 eckee aun Se .axies 

20 Oe ee gsc ce CR | uakew Sasece cen cence oben “ana 110” eihua ces Cw edn 30.00 29.50 34.88 -:..-- FIGS ssa 
pane) Grooved Roofing 

Wot}; 20) 14 RIO sc cce Skee eens ehnes |, ee eat 51.76 ....- 

FG Cther lets. <...06 cucee )  Susew wesee fates 52.00 ...<- 
Dimension, S1S1E 

No. 1, 2x 4”, 35.50 35.67 36.55 SF.GR  cccce 

Ps 35.50 36.19 36.82 34.68 ..... 

Seeds 35.25 36.37 37.83 SES ax 

1x08 305: Cl... ck I IO, xe Sacen neues. atecs 36.50 38.08 38.20 SOGE sacs. 

i 2 Cece ce ee Ge. 34s SE Cw ck wees «=—©— eet ee weees 34.25 BOGB .c02. cree eveee 

No. ax @, 33.00 34.58 34.00 86.98 ..... 

32.50 34.07 36.18 $2.19 ..... 

36.50 35.83 36.05 Po eS 

54.75 33.00 36.15 87.50 yi ae 

SAGE P RRURR AMOR.” Sa0cc Sica ooehed's Llewets 38.25 ibys t or aeudl «ides 

28.00 ores at pcan ss ee eae 2x 8”, 38.00 ..... 36.00 $2.75 ...-. 

ne 57.00 B&.75 60.15 35.50 36.00 34.5 SEOW ces. 

o. 60.00 52.50 51.00 50.55 ..... $7.50 38.40 38.26 987.31 ..... 

No. F tat A hare db wen 32.00 32.25 $2.50 33.29 ..... 38.00 39.25 38.00 38.52 ....- 

4x4” Bé&better ah pn foe PE nee CE, ee eee ae 10 36.75 SUM: csa.kt) Sawhan eta 

he aedaictetelsi ole wee : ORM GRGP (specs. veces Pa RON PP 2x10", SO. a xh das ates MD 2.22: 
1 a, ey 37.33 T5605... 
Partition 37.00 37.45 38.71 S8S0 ....: 
ixd & 6” B&better 35 SCO GEOO FESO GONE feccc ceecs teen enka 39.50 37.81 42.00 41.86 ....- 
NOU Rencv seu ceaee secas BGG GRO = ccs sear | aeeeee ctmas 40.50 40.68 ..--- seeee eee 
NO. 2... 0000. 40.00 35.00 SG GR, | eecas. Seen? Avaveu (eanes 2x12”, MU nduue Geteme seesaw, 3004 
WNGCAIOU Tepe ce reyes Coe REE | ene SERN a ROORS BOERS a Sacalns 37.50 35.56 = 89.73 ...-- 
hd Sr: | a ne aE cree 41.75 
Bevel Siding 41.75 42.50 40.00 

ee eee ee ae a: Wee Or eed a eee SS. Sow. 

1 a A rae o Cs SD OREO ge as ed eg No. 2, 2x 4”, a +] 35.5 2.95 ie saces 

o 30.00 SRO ck. eas wecak wihees cuceee PO Sh Sem Cem SIME SS Beta 32.00 33.50 meee 27°" 
Drop Siding 32.50 35.87 37.00 5.00 ..... 
1x4 or 6” Bé&better .. 67.75 57.50 62.00 ..... 62.75 61.59 S6Q@6 0:0) ©» See FO eee or 81. wep 
sap Wee ees 65,00 SS 75 BSS Ow. (BOL0O o8. GF ae yes 37. ay ae cares 
An aT On RTE pal. te ee 6 6 eres 2x 6", $2.25 SUG se onses, bexeas 
No. Snes: COS: Oe | ee ee ee eee. | ee Frees 3000 2738 3275 29.82 1... 
ae pes s Ne = aan Soka eeese Ul eaKee Seees 33.00 28.55 33.59 TEED cca 
Finish $2.25 38.81 34.60 35.95 ..... 

Hitditer ps ls ee ea eee ee ce eee pA. eee err ee 
TG to YS". o.5 0. 72.50 62.50 2x 8", 30.00 35.00 ..... 30.25 ..... 
Bc hcee eet care oe mcwten EEC ee eee | eae a ae 30.50 28.50 32.23 29.51 ....- 
1x6” Mean ea Ut ar oan 8, oft came tater a aes a ae, 33.75 Sere | aire 

’ ae ont ane * Geen wee ee, ee 0.00 30.66 35.00 35.27. ..... 
a | eee eee ; i een” end por Ale peace 34.25 | oe 
Weer ar er ee oe 0) Olen Fete» Cee REID? aaa, fate es 2x10", SWS a sckas seees. - ceana eese- 
SOME. os be'e4.0:8:0 6.00 SiGe. 7 ne el ke Ok eee ee oy Aen Se sdiucenscced ~ (ED ewaad 
GARBER” sec caccucee SOE. ele RY ee | Pike te oo ree eg tera ion er ee OS OO 
1144 and 2x4 to 12”. rn ae Oe es, keen en or ST ea OO ae wee eS 

B&better Gyrtaced: Saw re 2x12”, 0 eek (ey ane . | Eee 
1x6 | to PE es i vankw ves ‘ 70.00 . tee 36.50 GAS . kK ccae 
ROE oe Sep IhUSses syncs .... ~~» - 81.25 2.22.) 78.00 87.00 3=—s_ 80.89 12... 32.00 36.00 37.37 yt” eae 
SSP ih cmmcewesenk’ 88.00 % 00 31.75 36.00 pL Ree 
ER Oe 89.75 | 84.50 91. 80. : Py eens F ates steee a B5.22 2... eee nee 
1x5 and 10.2.2... 600 |||... 89.75 89.03 85.04 87.21 89.90 |....| No 3 ox4 cheeses Gakae.<ce +>. ee er 
IIB eeaggtcctts 99.00 1... 93.00 97.50 85.18 90.62 90.00 ...:: ns EE Slap acd he oa end Pahoa OF ii = 9 

x o Pavtauet o4 6s ee 9 98.05 : : eww 25. , ee eee 

Lae oa veeaeeae ones. eee oY a pean pedllnnsicilicese x BIG AE os cakes. Wengehe peta a. ae 3, SRR 
—_ IES EGO ie Ae Rep RR ek 94.! OT OME, Sai le OSE 

SI MIEU Cr Scccccnc «sero! canes 101.2: ee Noa EN Longleaf Timbers 

SAE des occu MOOS wees) ones TOWGO niece oes eae anaes No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 

_196x4 to I2”....... ..:. TE piovaurces: “Eco cameinken tt deen tren and under: 

« ee gree ae 8” et ae ama Meee | ee eiks 43.00 44.00  ..... See a, eee 
1x6 to 12”.......... 2... Te GRO ls bo 55k Sone, Seek enees WP occ enc ccceeeeeeeees boven MU TARE hdc, Soe Ss i a 
hy eS Fer BE Sceseslceetedanerngy bo eds 7 "pee eh ER Re | a re rere 
RG, sseeeeeeeceees coves coins sores veeee eres seees TBD oe. 14° Magee ws batten ee eee 48.50 irs) cla Ca seat 50.45 .. 

ME CVce wine er ehh ee wate. \eodsel> <s-anae LOOene) Secon weewe Po wetececueedewes aaecw Boas me Paaewe whet ce 
PE ERNIE UTES HN ES So vee, conte! geNE SORES SCENE VERT | SRE SD Boose: lake) weeal GEES. occu 
Shortleaf Timbers 

B&better: casing and Base No. m S4S, 20’ & under: 

ke 5 ain po eros... |S crtrt eset etnies esses nents 34.00 34.00 eR rk a a 

S and 10”........ 93.25 98.50 ..... 92.92 86.00 ..... 

ene Jambe Ee” Plaster Lath 

. “eA 5.00* 5.17 Sf > ero 6. LO eens 
Tee OR bo Foy RO ks eee eeae. Ghecvinceta” “denaet copes Nos att, 49 =. c.. 5.00t 5.35 ry Sa | See 5 $3 rsa 
Fencing, $1S *Green. +Kiln Dried. 
NO, Ei RO ee se ces Se he ee RET ee Te 51.00 Byrkit Lath 
Other igte. 60.25 64.50 ..... «sec. 48.71 49.00 51:16 ee : y 
1X0" NOT nee a anne renee 52.00 ..... 44.55 21... Es tisse tr ste Hse ese, “ope ieee 
t lgts. 65.5 ay >. = ye > li ean GRE BS cikccccvecces oSangqg veces. seotus eeges ~ veces . 

No. 2 call lengths): 65.50 65.50 2.26. ve eee 50.00 48.57 48.41 ..... SS" ONG TORMEE x 2506 cade. Menta Laheaird Suet cient ae 

1x - 

: Ran Sala enon SEO5 2. <0 
3 q ee rere » 5 ‘ : Car Material 

No. 3 call lengths): é , 32.72 ..... = 1x4 and 6”): 

Un le Ee eee Me Cee ee es er 26.00 26.76 &better, 9 and 18’... ..... 1... ae, ey 81 . 

i neath WG °° MME lec tc Rin ativinte -- Toke 19 and 207. ooo ae ees oS ls Sa: 
Bene are Baa Sweet anaes ocune” wuts aqied bin 

Santi, S1S or S2S Ms 7) ek nperas. Voters SEG SHOR ire etccs awn 
No. 1; 1x6 to 12”..... 9.25 55.00 REMEGMR: <0. 550 <s) a eceey eines Maete aigneee Vanaaa 55.00 °.... 
ef 8  pe aie le pextiihy s(t edn ae pe ak No. 1, 9 and 187.0... see. eee aah Wah SoS os3s See 
Other lengths ..... ste 58.25 60.00 (50.00 49.00 hs - Q@NGOM ...... os. ee cover GODS cece seve cecee § eeeee cee 
2 eee ee 20 piace icdmuenciik - iba ic! Ts. n+ 02 de cae Te SET sane seeds 80.98 °.... 
_" cot lengths 69.00 ..... 56.25 64.75 61.13 48.75 50.94 ..... 
é REE ar EEE Fe STOO... 54.29. 

, Other lengths 74.63 73.50 63.25 67.00 54.90 55.50 ++ a 

No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): oe No. 1, 2”, 9,10,18 or 20’ 30.00 ..... 49.00 48.00 
1x6 poe ibaa dg adie eit aia eee CRC MPAA |S ARR ae eRe Oe eae Tees ae en re as es ee 

35.00 32.00 ..... $225 35.00 30.28 ~ 3650 °.. °° 

32. eo ein S4S, SqE&S: Cor cee 
82.68 38.76 35.50 987.16 85.98 387.82 ..... eee ee ae eee 2 
27.00 Up to 10", S46: te SO’... CROO (UNAEN care. ain nwotows Occeces Salad 
Sroer ote 20 Tacos. eee MMR Nes SEAMEN asses veuns OE Sina: seene weates,. suse nce 
vanes vanes OOO ASP, S660 SO! < cass. to cuca REMMMES Is cc cinVaacern< cca kee. teacal 
ek - EE cus dancts ictgnso ME EAnade?.- deead.ca nec? spent 
eee 9 SROR-SRIG. SECO (SRR - (SEES... WAG UEC. écene bicacs yt eee Pe 

ate OP £6.90 0008 co ode loca d - UMMA toc wm tn hires saeco sage 

Picdein, SC a wha al CIOs SEE OUD RP Ce os 88'to .. oo. cs wel si FRO caer A 
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Winter’s Coming 


Don’t let it catch you this year 
unprepared to log your upland 
timber. Everyone of those high 
grade logs can be brought down 
at a profit through the use of a 


Barienger 
Brake 


This braking device makes possi- 
ble the hauling of heavier loads 
down steeper grades with less strain 
on your teams and less danger to 
your men. 


Let us tell you how the Barienger 
Brake handles loads down 45% 
grades and releases several men or- 
dinarily required for ‘‘ Sand Hill- 
ing.” 

Write for catalog and 

Sull particulars today 


Ryther & Pringle Co., 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 











Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 13.—Following is a 
recapitulation of prices received by planing 
mills in this territory during the two weeks 
ended Sept. 11: 

Flooring 
Week Week 
Ended 
Sept. 11 


1x3 


No. 
No. 
No. 
1x6 No. 
No. 


1x4 B&better 
a 


9/ 16x3 Ae “Bahetter 


2 
7/16x3% “B&better 
No. 1 
No. 2 common. 
Sid ding 
1x6 ag ge novelty. 
No. 1 common novelty.... 
No. 3 common novelty.... 32.46 
ag gem bevel 
No. 1 common bevel 
No. 2 common bevel 
%x6 B&better square edge.. 
ao 1 common square edge 41.00 
No. 2 common square edge 19.17 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 
1x8 No. 2 


Bdbetter— 
lx 4 D4 


4x18 No. 
4x18 No. 


La 
4’ No. 1 standard, K. D 
4’ No. 1 standard, green 


ae telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
eattle, Wash., Sept. 15.—The following prices 
oo faa yard items, f. o. b. mill, were pentad 


Flooring 
Pre- 


High Low vaili 
iii ic ca Price Price Price 
clear - $69.00 $61.50 $64.00 

No. 2 & bet. clear S. G. d 
1x6” No. 2 & bet. clear S. G. ‘ ‘ — Ne 


St 
No. 2 & better clear 75.00 


Fin hy 
1x8—10” No. 2 & bet. clear 71.00 64,00 


Ceilin 
5gx4” No. 2 and bet. clear. “38. 00 43.00 


Drop _ 
1x6” No. 2 & better aan. Be 00 45,00 


Common Reatds and Shipla 
1x8—10” em 50 P24 50 


2x4”, 12—14’ No. 1 sen 96. 50 22.50 


Small Timbers 
4x4”, 12—16’ 80.50 26.50 





Portland, Ore., Sept. 11.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x4” wo. 


No. 
1x3 and Was mg 2 clear and better 
o. 8 clear...... 
Rb Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 our and better 
No. 8 clea 
1x6” No. 2 Guar and better 
No. 3 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better..... Bh cvccces 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better 
Celling 
5gx4” No. 4 p sod and better 
1x4” No. 
No. 3 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better 
No. 3 clear 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, over Rail B list 
Boards, over Rail B list 
Small timbers, over Rail B list 
6x6” & larger timbers, over Rail B list 


FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Sept. 11.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock 
products for the week ended Sept. 11. 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
No. 1 No. 


13% & 
Finish, a 4 Clear and soten, or S4S 


“Common Boards and Shiplap 
common common 
.00 5.00 
Py 50 


26.50 


Common Planks and Small Timbers, Faas 12’ 
ax 3,4&8 27.0 24.00 00 


4x6 
3210812, 4x10&12 


Common Timbers Rough, 32’ and under 
No. 1 Select 

common common 
29.00 82.00 
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Fir Battens 

80 2%” 

3” O 
Western Hemlock Boards, SiS 
No. 1 


3” fat... 
2” 0. G 


No. 2 
common common 
26.00 


35. 50 
27.50 
27.00 
Red Cedar Flume Stock 
Select No. 1 
common common 
30.00 


31.00 
32.00 


3.95 
4.45 
2.70 
1.80 


Common clears ... 
Common *A*.... 


Fir, per thousand 


Shingle ... Lye to 30.00 
Hemlock .. 8.00 ~ 20.00 
Fir and spruce No. +. $30; No. 2, $25; No. 3, $18. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are average f. o. b. mill prices 
for Arkansas soft pine, computed from actual 
sales made between Sept. 4 and 10, inclusive: 


Flooring 


4.50 


123 1a4 
$120.50 er ° 
ee 107.0 


oe 98. ooe 
Flat grain: 
_ ** 70.75 
R se 65.25 
se 37.50 


Gelling and Partition 


age grain: 


5” e x 
oething pny | Ceiling Partition 
«oe ++ $65.00 ihe + $72 50 $77. 00 


$4.00 ae 


B&better 
No 


“oO” 
ws 
$798. 00 
2.00 


11% & 2 ‘0 8” 
1% & ozi0 e 12”: 


Casing ‘on Base 
$4 & 8” B&better 
5 & 10” B&better. 


Fencing and Boards 


- 715 
124.00 


i 

+++ $51.25 
- 53.25 

++ 46.25 

- 52.00 


No. 1 Dimension, S&E 
12’ 11an6 


pick Saacamianeecyen 37.75 
iit ealnanede tills 8825 © 38.25 


No. 2 Dimension, S&E 
ovew Ose 78 sae.ee 
ay 6.60 


se 35:00 


35.50 
" $28&0M and Aga 


. $98. 28 $36. 25 
° 0.00 5.50 
. 50. 75 36. 50 


%x1%4”"—4’ 


Moldings 
” & smaller—List 
” & larger—15 percent plus List* 


* No sales for period ; price brought forward. 


** None sold. 
CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 13.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended Sept. 11: 


4/4 5/4 

srreseceesees BL 188 138 

GREP sonsvancecccces 94 8694 
comm 


No, 1 ON.cceee 68 65 65 
Ne. 2 common...... 48 58 53 


6/5 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 51 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 15.—The northern pine market 
remains without reportable change. Prices are 
very firm, except on a few items on which the 
mills have accumulated a surplus and on which 
slight concessions are sometimes granted. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 13.—Retail trade is 
giving decided preference to northern lumber, 
buyers all being disposed to play the waiting 
game as to western stuff in the hope of get- 
ting decided concessions. Buying is not heavy 
and sales departments are conserving stocks 
for their regular trade, guarding especially their 
supplies of dimension, now running quite low. 
Owing to curtailed mill production this summer 
stocks are much under normal and shortage will 
develop early in the winter. 


New York, Sept. 14.—There is little building 
under way or in immediate prospect, but prices 
hold strong and some large wholesalers ad- 
vanced their quotations last week. Yards are 
buying sparingly but when in need of stock 
make little complaint regarding quotations, their 
only concern being reasonably prompt shipment. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The hesita- 
tion which manifested itself dyring the adjust- 
ment of prices under the rate advance is gradu- 
ally disappearing. Buying has been more active 
than for several weeks and dealers look for 
a healthy business this fall. Any hope towards 
weaker quotations has been dispelled by the 
announcement of an advance by eastern Cana- 
dian mills. Lake receipts continue fairly active 
but there is no accumulation of stock at any 
of the wholesale yards. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Demand for northern 
pine is not extensive, but the supplies are so 
small that there is not much good lumber to 
be had and prices are holding strong. This 
wood is one of the strongest in the list. One 
wholesaler reports selling No. 2 barn stock at 
$92 the other day, which is $10 more per thousand 
than was the ruling price about sixty days ago. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept 14.—Prices on white pine 
are very firm here. There is a fairly good de- 
mand and there is not an oversupply of stock. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Sept. 14.—There is little in the 
market to warrant dealers buying beyond actual 
requirements, which are limited, and as a result 
there is little snap to demand. Manufacturers 
report some accumulation of stocks, and there is 
some easiness in price but no substantial con- 
cessions are reported. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 15.—Business continues 
dull. This is true particularly of dimension and 
random. Retailers seem determined not to pay 
the rate advance, at least not all. Most dealers 
here quote dimension at $62.50 base but it is 
quite easy to buy at $62 and there are rumors 
now and then of business at $61. Other dimension 
prices are: 9-inch, $63 to $63.50; 10-inch, $64 to 
$64.50; 12-inch, $66 to $66.50. There is quite a l@ 
of provincial random to be had for much less than 
the Maine. The 2x3 to 2x7 is quoted $49 to $51.50 
but sold sometimes for less. Other quotations: 
2x8, $54 to $55.50; 2x10, $57 to $59.50; 2x12, $59 
to $61.50. There has been a little spurt in the 
demand for boards. Prices do not include all 
the rate advance. Covering boards 5 inches and 
up are quoted $50 to $54.50 but seldom is more 
than $50 secured, and matched sell at $60. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 13.—The retail de- 
mand for cedar posts is still slow, dealers evi- 
dently waiting until the last minute to place 
orders, to reduce carrying charges and be sure 
not to order in excess of their needs. Whole- 
salers predict much trouble when business opens, 
as to delays in shipments. There is lively buy- 
ing of poles and northern cedar yards are ship- 
ping actively. Shortage in these stocks is begin- 
ning to develop. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 15.—The local hardwood trade 
remains very quiet. Poplar and low grade gum 
have strengthened during the week; other low 
grade hardwoods have sagged a little, but uppers 
have held firm. Box manufacturers are reported 
to be enjoying a very fair volume of business, 
and are buying more freely. This accounts for 
the better position of gum. There are also ru- 
mors on this market of recent good orders for 
manufactured oak. Many buyers in this ter- 
ritory admit that their stocks are getting very 
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low and that they will have to buy lumber very 
soon in order to keep their plants running. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 13.—Wholesalers here 
say trade is quiet and that concessions do not 
bring much response, so in view of the very 
limited stocks the tendency is to move con- 
servatively. It is considered certain that stock 
now manufactured will sell readily by next 
spring at present prices or better. There is a 
fair movement on old orders. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 14.—The hardwood 
market has been getting very little support 
recently and in consequence has shown weak- 
ness. Hopes based on the large railroad in- 
quiry buoyed it up for a while, but the roads 
have placed only small orders so far, hardly 
enough to make a ripple. The factory buying 
is only from hand to mouth and the yard demand 
is very light. The furniture factories especially 
are buying with great caution and only for im- 
mediate needs and are now more exacting in 
requirements for special items. 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 13.—Continued quiet 
demand is generally noted, but reports of fur- 
ther weakening of prices are disputed in some 
quarters. The stronger operators insist that 
they will not sacrifice values to move stock, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the movement 
is sharply restricted by lack of cars, which lack 
continues to be a troublesome market factor in 
the hardwood field. Staves are reported in fairly 
brisk call and there is inquiry for hickory and 
poplar logs for export. Some observers express 
the opinion that the export market is about due 
for a revival and predict that, if it materializes, 
domestic buyers are going to repent their 


procrastination. 

Alexandria, La., Sept. 14.—The summer lull 
in hardwood buying has continued and the mar- 
ket is characterized as quiet. The manufac- 
turers report a substantial increase in inquiries 
from industrial consumers and a heavy export 
movement beginning in October is certain. Ap- 
parently the only effect of the rate advance will 
be to localize movements. Summer production 
was unusually light. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 13.—In general the 
hardwood market is duller than for many 
months. Demand is lacking. Inquiries by the 
railroads are encouraging but not much busi- 
ness is being booked. Manufacturing consumers 
and retailers are ordering for their immediate 
necessities only. Production is gradually creep- 
ing up. Prices show a wide spread and are gen- 
erally lower. In quartered white and red oak 
and in the plain oaks all grades except the very 
best are down, losses averaging about $5 but 
being as much as $15. Basswood, chestnut, 
birch and beech likewise suffered declines. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 13.—There has been 
a general downward revision in prices. Demand 
is not marked. Orders are quite evenly dis- 
tributed between retailers and factories, with 
railroads entering the market more and more. 
Shipping is still restricted by lack of cars and 
congestion. Mill stocks are not very large. Re- 
tail stocks are only fair and in many instances 
rather short. Building operations are slow. 
Quotations at the Ohio River: Quartered oak, 
FAS, $240; No. 1 common, $155; No. 2 common, 
$105; plain oak, FAS white, $165; red, $170; No. 
1 common, white, $110; red, $115; No. 2 common, 
$75; No. 3 common, $40; poplar, $180 for FAS; 
$185 for saps; $100 for No. 1 common; $72 for 
No. 2 common and $45 for No. 3 common. Some 
demand is reported for chestnut, ash and bass- 
wood. 


New York, Sept. 14.—There is little inquiry or 
demand. Consumers are moderately busy, but 
nothing of a large nature is pending, and the 
best that can be said is that buying is done 
hand to mouth, with a lack of uniformity in 
prices. Manufacturing operations are not on a 
large scale and a few large blocks of stock are 
offered. There is some inquiry from furniture 
manufacturers, but the lack of certainty in the 
automobile trade is regarded as one of the de- 
termining factors at the moment. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 15.—The market is dull 
and prices are decidedly weak. Mills have not 
the courage to add on the rate advances. Re- 
tailers and other consumers are buying only 
when necessary. The weakness of the market 
is shown by the way salesmen sometimes offer 
considerable concessions. Prices are: Inch, oak 
quartered, $255 to $265; plain, $170 to $175; ash, 
$185 to $190; beech, $140 to $145; basswood, $135 
to $140; red birch, $190 to $200; sap, $165 to $175. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13.—Hardwood mills 
seem anxious enough to secure orders, but re- 
visions downward seem to have ceased. Many 


plants still run more ar less under capacity, 
while others are shut down, so that the available 
stocks are not really heavy. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 15.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is quiet and the tone is not so satisfactory 
as a few weeks ago. Some wholesalers say 
trade is absolutely dull and that buying is only 
for immediate use. Buyers expect more stabil- 
ity soon, but just now there is much variation 
in prices and some mills are quite anxious to 
get offers. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 14.—Hardwoods are not as 
strong as they were thirty days ago. The de- 
mand is not nearly as good and the volume 
of business has shown considerable falling off. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 15.—There is virtually no hem- 
lock market in this section, where the sharp 
competition from Douglas fir and southern pine 
renders business practically impossible. Many 
of the hemlock mills are selling their logs to 
the paper mills, as their market is almost en- 
tirely limited to northern Wisconsin and the 
Upper Peninsula, where trade is reported to be 
fairly brisk tho of course not of large enough 
volume to give everybody a satisfactory amount 
of business. 


New York, Sept. 14.—The market continues 
easy, with little change regarding prices. In- 
quiries for mixed cars are fair, but building in- 
activity in the suburban sections keeps the yards 
dull. The indications for a good fall trade are 
not at all bright. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 15.—The hemlock market 
continues dull for there is little building and 
retailers refuse to pay the advanced freight 
rates. The competition of roofer prices is favor- 
able to the latter, and there is not much demand 
for roofers either. Demand for eastern clipped 
hemlock boards is very light indeed and $50 
is the top price. The random boards will not 
now bring more than $48. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 13.—Hemlock demand 
has not materially increased over the summer 
months, when the market was very quiet in- 
deed. Buying is largely confined to mixed cars. 
Prices are holding fairly well, the increased 
freight rate having a stabilizing effect, but 
buyers who go shopping can obtain concessions 
without much persuasion. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 14.—Demand for the 
lower grades of hemlock is said to be fairly 
good, altho within the last week this commodity 
has exhibited a marked weakness. An improve- 
ment is expected within sixty days. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Not much activity 
is shown in hemlock and prices are easy. It 
is believed that if the building situation improves 
hemlock will be one of the woods most helped, 
since the stocks are not heavy, and the season’s 
cut promises to be light. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 11.—The fir market has 
been so badly demoralized from a variety of 
causes, including increased freight rates, that 
many individual millmen can see no solution ex- 
cept to shut down. Their yards are full of 
high priced stock, so that the accumulation is 
far above normal, and their order files have been 
depleted—with practically no relief in sight for 
some time. At the Tacoma meeting this week, 
millmen generally expressed themselves as op- 
posed to a policy of wage reduction. The logical 
course to prevent utter demoralization seems 
to be to stop cutting for the time being. 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 11.—Yard stock business 
is not being offered at prices that can be ac- 
cepted, as a result of the increased freight rates, 
and hence the volume of business is light in this 
line. The demand for mining timbers and rail- 
road material is improving and the demand from 
offshore ports is quite active. 


Chicago, Sept. 15.—Distributers here report a 
weaker market for Douglas fir, prices having 
shown a steady decline during the last ten days. 
High on this market for dimension and small 
timbers about the middle of the week was $3 
over Rail B list, and there were plenty of rumors 
of list prices in the transit car trade. Boards 
and shiplap were about $7 over; slash uppers 
around $17 over, and vertical uppers $25 over. 
There is a very pronounced lack of demand in 
this territory, due especially to the poor pros- 
pects for country trade, notwithstanding the 
excellent crops and farmers’ prosperity. The 
Coast mills in the meanwhile are offering much 
lumber in this section. 


‘enough to put life into the situation. 


Kansas City. Mo., Sept. 14.—The demand for 
fir is slack and mills have been pushing buyers 
hard, as also have wholesalers who have con- 
siderable stock in transit. The result is that 
transits are selling very reasonably, buyers 
being able to set almost their own price in 
some cases, Mill prices run to $5 over on 
dimension and $25 on uppers; but with little 
demand and plenty of transits on the market 
offered very cheap, few mill orders are being 
placed. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 15.—There is uncertainty 
about prices and demand is very light. Quota- 
tions are: No. 1, vertical grain, 1x4, $88.25; No. 
2, $85.25; No. 8, $69.25; No. 2 elear partition, 
%x3%, $72.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Not much activity is 
shown by the Pacific coast woods and prices are 
so uncertain that buyers are not disposed to 
enter the market. It looks as if the fir dealers 
would have difficulty in meeting the competi- 
tion of southern pine on the present rate basis 
and they are not trying to do much business. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 15.—The western pines market 
is very quiet locally, but appears to be quite 
active in other sections of the eountry, with 
the result that no efforts are being made to 
force this wood on this market and that prices 
are strong according to levels which have pre- 
vailed almost unchanged since last May. There 
is some demand right along for uppers, which 
are very scarce and hard to get, but very 
little for common or for shop, due to inactivity 
at millwork plants. 


Spokane, Wash., Sept. 11.—Along with the re- 
adjustment of prices the market has exhibited 
a little stiffening this last week. Orders have 
been much fewer and cars have been more 
plentiful than for some time. Lumbermen agree 
that the market will be more or less quiet for 
the next few months and that no changes of any 
importance may be expected until after the first 
of the year. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 14.—All prices of all 
California pines are held firm here. Western 
pine selects have stiffened up and some mills 
ask as high as $15 more for that quality. Idaho 
white pine is cheaper, the mills cutting prices 
$5 on C & better and $10 on D below the June 
list. Demand except for selects is somewhat 


lighter here. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 15.—The redwood market is 
dull, There is some industrial business and also 
an occasional order from retail yards, but not 
The mills, 
however, seem well content with the respite and 
are building up their badly depleted stocks, and 
are not trying to force the market by making 
concessions. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 14.—The redwood mills 


are standing pat on prices, the only change 
made in their lists being the addition of the 
freight rate increase. Demand for redwood con- 
tinues very light. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Sept. 14.—Business is decidedly 
dull, and with building requirements so limited 
yards and wholesalers alike are feeling their 
way very cautiously. Roofers are on about a 
$45 delivered basis, which means that manu- 
facturers are absorbing the freight rate. There 
is little to warrant a very optimistic view. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13.—In a general way 
quiet continues to prevail in the North Carolina 
pine trade. The requirements of the box makers 
are fairly large but builders call for only rela- 
tively small quantities. Receipts can not be re- 
garded as inordinately heavy. It appears to be 
the prevailing belief that the bottom has been 
reached. The mills are disposed to hold out 
for higher figures, urging the high cost. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 15.— Prices of North 
Carolina pine show little change. Six-inch 
roofers are quoted here at $44 to $45, or about 
the same as a couple of weeks ago. Higher 
freight rates have not thus far added much, 
if any, to prices. A better market is looked 
for a little later, if loans to the builders are 
made more freely, but until that time the lum- 
bermen look for an irregular market, with little 
buying except for immediate needs. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 15.—Demand is quiet and 
retailers are unwilling to absorb the freight 
rate advances. Roofers, which had a spurt in 
trade a while ago are now particularly quiet. 
The six-inch roofers are offered as high as 
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$50.50 by some hopeful dealers but they may 
be purchased for $47.50. In rough edge there 
is no business passing. Flooring and partition 
are very dull and prices rather uncertain. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 15.—There is practically a total 
lack of business in this territory, and southern 
pine is slightly lower this week than last—it is 
said to be about $3 lower than Douglas fir. The 
disappointing turn to the country trade is largely 
responsible for the lethargic market here, and 
none of the distributers have much hope for a 
business revival before the spring buying move- 
ment sets in. That financial conditions will be 
much better next spring, with a consequent im- 
provement in the building situation, is the gen- 
eral expectation. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 14.—Many of the mills 
are showing an eagerness for business, with the 
result that in some cases, very large concessions 
have been made to move certain items and tran- 
sit cars have gone cheaply. The demand is 
slack everywhere. Some of the larger mills 
still have orders on hand and are not especially 
anxious to sell at present prices. However, 
stocks are said to be filling up rapidly and it 
is expected there will be some revisions before 
long. The industrial demand for lumber is slow. 
The railroads, in spite of heavy inquiry, have 
not placed orders for anywhere near the quanti- 
ties expected. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 13.—The market for 
southern pine is weaker, if anything, business 
having fallen off since the recent rate increase. 
The trade has not taken kindly to the price ad- 
vance that accompanied the new rates. In some 
cases the mills are absorbing the difference. 
Retailers are fairly well stocked and are not 
inclined to buy at present prices, especially in 
view of the inactivity in building. Wholesalers 
advise shippers not to make consignments. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 13.—For the week 
ended Sept. 11 some small gains both in book- 
ings and movement are reported. Complaints of 
inadequate car supply are both numerous and 
vigorous, while there is general agreement that 
demand is off. Comment on the price trend 
varies somewhat. It probably is true that con- 
cessions are obtainable here and there on items 
in abundant supply and light request, but it 
would appear on the whole that the price is 
fairly well supported. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 13.—The southern pine 
market is very quiet. Orders are rather scarce. 
Prices are weak and there have been recessions 
of $1 to $3. There is little transit car busi- 
ness being handled. Country buying is expected 
to develop a fair amount of business this montn 
and next, but has not yet made an impression. 
There is a feeling that the lull is only temporary. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 13.—The southern pine 
trade has been rather quiet. Orders are small 
and confined to current needs. Shipping is still 
restricted largely by the car shortage and some 
congestion. One of the features of the week 
is the large number of inquiries. A rather wide 
range of prices is reported, spreads running from 
$2 to $10 a thousand, Transit cars are numerous 
and weaken the market. The strongest points 
are No. 2 boards and No. 2 siding. There is 
some weakness ‘in finish and flooring. Retail 
stocks are light. Building operations have 
slowed down materially. 


New York, Sept. 14.—Stock is-offered in ample 
quantities, but the buying power is meager. 
There is quite a wide range of quotations, and 
wholesalers state that the last week was the 
most inactive for some time in point of orders. 
The advanced freight rates are looked to as 
stimulating some improvement in the railroad 
demand, but some business which a few months 
ago was expected to develop from ship building 
sources is entirely lacking. ‘ 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13.—Longleaf pine buy- 
ers are disposed to hold out for concessions, 
which the mills maintain high costs forbid. 
This tends to restrict the movement to very 
small proportions. The transportation problem 
is less troublesome. Stocks here are low, with 
no disposition manifested to make material 
additions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 14.—Southern pine is 
considerably lower in price here than for some 
time, but, in view of the present labor costs, it 
is not believed prices will go any lower. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 15.—The southern pine 
market does not go up in the way expected, as 
the higher freight rates made little change. 
Some dealers say they have seen a slight im- 
provement in the buying from country retail- 
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ers, but it is admitted that the trade is quite 
slow for this time of year. Building shows no 
increase in this section. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 15.—Prices show quite a 
range. Demand is of very moderate proportions. 
Retailers are all marking time on the matter of 
flooring and partition. Prices are: A rift, $122 
to $130.50; B rift, $112 to $125; C rift, $97 to 
$112; B & better flat, $80 to $90; partition, B & 
better, %x3%4, $80.75 to $90. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 13.—Demand has 
ranged below seasonal normal since the rate in- 
crease, but the mills report a fairly steady vol- 
ume of business offering. It is said that certain 
of the manufacturers notched up prices on cer- 
tain items in scant supply, but representatives 
of one of the larger selling concerns report its 
quotations unchanged. Shipments seem to be 
running a little behind bookings, yet there is 
little complaint of car shortage. Production 
moves along about at normal, permitting some 
accumulation on the yards, but mill stocks are 
reported much broken in assortment and doubt 
is expressed as to whether it will be possible to 
bring them back to normal volume by the first 
of the year. All reports agree upon one feature 
of the cypress market situation—that quotations 
are being firmly held. 


Chicago, Sept. 15.—There is some industrial 
business constantly transacted, but with an al- 
most total lack of building the local cypress 
market is very quiet. But there is at the same 
time a scarcity of stock, due to better market 
conditions in other sections of the country, and 
there often is considerable difficulty in getting 
the most ordinary schedule filled. Thick stock, 
5/4 and over, is particularly scarce, and thin 
stock is not plentiful. Few of the mills, accord- 
ing to advices received by local distributers, 
are in position to handle orders for mixed cars. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 14.—While cypress 
demand has fallen off considerably, no weakness 
is apparent in the market. Cypress salesmen 
say their assortments still are small and that 
even with a light demand for months stocks 
will not be back to normal. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12.—The market for 
cypress is very strong, and an advance is ex- 
pected. There is a very good demand for all 


items except factory stock, and virtually every 
item is scarce. 
Sept. 


Alexandria, La., 14.—Prices of , upper 
grade cypress have remained absolutely firm 
since the acute shortage of last winter. At 
present the demand is quiet, but the prices made 
then seem to be established. Along with the 
letup in demand, weather has hindered produc- 
tion, so that at present stocks are not nearly 
as large as they ought to be at this season. 
Notwithstanding the light movement, the rail- 
roads are unable to meet the demand for cars 
and it is freely predicted that the heavy move- 
ment this fall will cause an acute shortage of 
equipment that will make it almost impossible 
to do business. 


New York, Sept. 14.—Buyers are decidedly 
cautious, the demand being confined largely to 
higher grade stocks. The cutting up lumber 
is very freely offered at irregular prices. Mill- 
work manufacturers are in the market to a lim- 
ited extent only. While mill prices have held 
fairly strong up to this time, there are indica- 
tions of concessions. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Cypress is among 
the strongest woods in the whole list. The 
reason is said to be that stocks have not been 
accumulating to any extent. The demand is 
rather light. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 15.—The demand for 
cypress keeps up fairly well. The market shows 
no weakness, Demand is chiefly from the manu- 
facturing consumers. Prices show quite a 
variation. The following are the lower prices 
and other quotations range up $10: FAS, 4/4, 
$144; 8/4, $159.25; selects, 4/4, $129 ta $139, 8/4, 
$144.25; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $95.50; 8/4, $115.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13.—Cypress buyers de- 
velop no important wants, and producers are 
determined to maintain their' lists. The con- 
cessions made in cypress are perhaps smaller 
than in those in any other division of the traae. 
The stocks held are small. The only indication 
of a lagging business is the frequency with which 
the mills send out stock lists. 





Cincinnati, Ohlo, Sept. 13.—There continues a 
fairly good demand for the lower grades of 
cypress. The buying is largely of country 
origin. The export business continues fair. 
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The product of years of research and experiment, MONITE offers 
new and greater value—the best waterproof glue obtainable in America. 


It can be adopted with confidence in every branch of the woodworking 


Write for our booklet—let us submit prices and samples. 
Our skilled demonstrators are at your serviee. 


CASEIN GLUE MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Sales Office, 136 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
Successors to Certus Cold Glue Co., Detroit. 


Distributors for South and West, W. H. Gage Glue Co., St. Louis, San Francisco 


Canadian Distributors, W. H. Cunningham Co., —- % 


Toronto, Canada 





 MONITE WATERPROOF GLUE 





Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 13.—Cypress shows 
some firmness, especially in rural sections, where 
dealers are buying to take care of the rather 
brisk demand. Lists are being sent out fre- 
quently, indicating better stocks at the mills. 
Prices are rather steady at former levels, altho 
the lower grades are in the best demand, 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 11.—With the most re- 
cent slump in red cedar shingles, the market has 
dropped to a point below cost of manufacture 
for clears and to about cost for stars. The 
spread between the two grades is only 35 or 40 
cents, when normally it is $1 to $1.25. There is 
great weakness in clears, and merely a fair 
demand for stars. Shingle logs are weak, and 
mills are able to secure all they want to cut at 
$23. Several mills have closed. Quotations: 

-andard Rite- 


Standard M ir ly rade 
Extra stars ...$4.00@4.25 $3.55@3.60 $3.65@3.75 
Extra clears.. 4.40@4.75  4.15@4.20 4.25@4.50 


Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 11.—Few new inquiries 
were reported in the local cedar shingle market 
during the last week, the increased freight rates 
being blamed for the falling off in business, with 
general shutdowns in this section predicted. But 
little stock moved eastward and most mills here 
operating at reduced capacity reported filling up 
plant stocks. The recent reduction of 50 cents a 
thousand and an increase in freight of like 
amount is pointed out as meaning almost a dol- 
lar drop. Prices quoted averaged: 

Per thousand it square 


SOMO. ci bccoseeusccemaene $3.75@4.00 é 
UE Goicatis sivsvicawwaaaws 3.60@3.65 3.20@3.25 
Chicago, Sept. 15.—There is virtually no 


shingle or lath market in this section. Large 
supplies are offered by Coast mills, but local 
distributers find it exceedingly difficult to place 
a car. The result is steadily slipping prices, 
red cedar clears this week having been offered 
at as low as $5.47, and stars at $4.98. There are 
practically no white cedar shingles on this mar- 
ket, on account of the low prices for red cedars. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 13.—Appearance of 
numerous transit cars, shipped to take advan- 
tage of the old rates, has depressed the mar- 
ket. The retail demand is slow and some deal- 
ers have made rather drastic cuts to move 
stocks. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12.—The shingle market 
is down again this week. The price of clears 
is $4 and of stars, $3.85, Pacific coast base. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 13.—Both markets 
seem to be marking time. The call for cypress 
shingles is fairly steady, but under normal vol- 
ume for the season, and some of the mills are 
in position to handle straight car orders where 
normally they have restricted fall bookings of 
shingles to mixed cars. Prices are said to rule 
unchanged. Lath are in quiet call because of 
slackness in building. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Shingles have been 
weak of late, with no certainty as to what quota- 
tions would be for many hours ahead. Extra 
clears have been quoted here the last week as 
low as $6.20 and up to $6.50, with stars ranging 
from $5.43 to $5.80. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 13.—Demand 
is decreasing and prices display a corresponding 
weakness. Clears are quoted at $6.31 as against 
$6.78, the prevailing quotation at the time of 
the freight rate increase. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 15.—The lath market is 
slightly firmer tho demand is not much better. 
Offerings are getting lighter. The 1%-inch sell 
for $9.50; 15-inch for $10.50. It is very hard 
to buy for less just now. Two-inch furring is 
firm at $50, with only a fair demand. Shingle 
demand is very slow. Prices of red cedars are 
in a doubtful state. Demand for white cedars 
is very dull, and very good extras may be pur- 
chased for $8 and clears for $7.50. Only the 
very best makes secure higher prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 14.—Due largely to lack 
of building, shingles and lath have shown con- 
siderable weakness lately. Stocks are said to be 
well filled and the movement is slow. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 13.—The demand for 
shingles continues dull, the call being for im- 
mediate consumption. Prices are soft but the 
recessions have not stimulated business to any 
extent. There is a somewhat better market for 


lath, but the fall demand is light. 


Columbus, Ohlo, Sept. 13.—The shingle trade 
is holding up well, altho buying is limited strictly 
to present needs. The lath trade continues 
quiet. Prices are somewhat unsteady. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(Continued from page 89) a \ 
fast enough to keep any really dry lumber from 
being offered, and prices are pretty steady. White 
pine is not active, but there is no surplus offered e e r r e p a r e O r 
and prices are firm. In fact, it is generally re- 
ported that the supply will be less this winter 


® 
than last. Spruce is also inactive but firm in 
price. Hemlock is oftered a little more freely : hose Home Builders 
altho stock lists are still badly broken and little 
is sold at list. Manufacturers, nowever, are willing 
to book orders that they would not have con- 








sidered a few months ago. Cypress shipments are right now by checking over your stock and get- 
behind, but more stock is offered and finds takers ; ; - ildi 
as stocks are low. Southern pine timbers and ting ma good supply of one trade building 


the larger sizes are in good demand and prices 
are firm, Flooring is also in good call and boards, 
while less active, are rather firm. North Caro- 
lina pine is less active than it was, but prices 
have not decreased in several weeks. Shipments 
of North Carolina pine have increased and stocks 
are catching up a little. Lath stocks are still 
low and wholesalers find ready sale at fair prices 
for about all they can get. Shingles are a little 
stronger, but offerings are still large and prices 
are not steady. 





MAPLE**>BIRCH2: 

















The J. A. Finley Lumber Co. is about moving No matter how large or small make new customers permanent 
its offices from 342 Land Title Building to the ’ ici 2 
“Fuller” Building, at 10 South Bighteenth Street. your trade area may be you Il find customers. Anticipate your fu 
This is in line with the tendency to move the this flooring a good business stim- ture needs now, and then rely 
center of business westward, and several other ulator and of a quality that will upon us for 
lumbermen are considering a move in the same 
direction. ' ] 
The South Jersey Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held a meeting in September, at the Hotel Paul, an 
Woodbury, N. J., with President E. G. Miller 
officiating. The next meeting will be in December A Standard for 70 Years 
and is expected to be a big and live one. 
J. Watson Craft, of Ambler, Pa., one of the 
prominent retailers of the outlying Philadelphia » ° 
district, is recovering from a severe illness and Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 
will probably not be active again, as he has turned Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed with Flooring. 
the management of the business over to his sons, se “ 
whom he recently took into the business with Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks. 





him. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sept. 14.—Business is rather quiet, the dullness Holt Hardwood Company 


being attributed largely to the advanced freight 








rates. Prospective buyers have delayed as long | New ee aye _ — CONTO 

as possible the placing of their orders, apparently | Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. ry Us. WISCONSIN 
hoping the producers would be compelled to bear ~ J 
part of the burden imposed by the higher rates. 





This the producers say they can not possibly do. 
Despite this deterrent influence, some good busi- 
ness has been transacted lately. A leading whole- 
saler booked an order last week aggregating 
$200,000 and at good prices. There is bound to 
be more of this kind, he says. The railroads are 
able to handle all the lumber business they are 
getting and shipments are moving along well. 

A great demand for housing exists here and, 
while there is little building going on, a real boom 
in this line is expected by next spring. Not much 
building will be done here during the remainder 
of 1920. It is now largely a matter of satisfying 
the bankers and others who furnish the money 
that values are not going lower and that loans 
and other assistance in home building may be 
given safely. 

Cc. V. McCreight, president of the Ricks-Mc- 
Creight Lumber Co., will represent the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ association at the 
trade ethics conference in Cincinnati, Oct. 7 and 
8. If he can arrange to do so, he will also rep- 
resent the Pittsburgh wholesalers at the confer- 


ue arama inn tame ge Handle Long Heavy Loads 
Easily and Economically 








facturers’ Association. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 18.—The charge that building material Use Miami Lumber Trailers for hauling logs 
manufacturers, among them the sash and door from forest to mill, stream or railway. They 
dealers, are in a big combination to prevent com- take the place of the narrow-gauge railway, 


petition and keep prices up to their highest level going directly to where the logs lie. They 
is rightly regarded here as the painful effort of 


chim guiindane to seake pests capital. Any <n eliminate the expense of rails, reduce cost of 
at all familiar with the facts knows, of course, haulage and _lessen danger of fire. They are 
not only that no big combination exists, but that equally efficient and economical for hauling 
prices, instead of remaining unchanged, have been long, heavy timbers over city streets. 

and are werking downward under the influence 
of the law of supply and demand. This applies 
even more to lumber, in many of which divisions 
the recessions amount to 25 or even 50 percent. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the 


Miami Lumber Trailers are oversize and over- 
strength, with a margin of safety of over 300% 
at all vital points. They are built to stand up 
under hardest service on the rough make-shift 





lumber market has become very much unsettled, . : 
and that the mills are only cpreatel from mak- TR o) A5e) a | 10, U.S.A. ee ae er Bey oe ater Boy” 
ing still more important concessions by the fact 1 e Th built 3 t th 
that the cost of labor is as high as ever and that Trailer C=} actual service. ey are built in one, two, three 
no cut has yet been made in the expense of pro- and six tons capacity. 
duction. Write for further information, prices and 

The box making plant erected by the Bethlehem Tee oe anal Gea 


Steel Corporation at Sparrows Point, near Brn 
iTathdng toto i hllg operated ata sony THE MIAMI TRAILER COMPANY 
as rate, and is rapidly approaching ca- BOX G L 91, TROY, OHIO, U. S. A. 

pacity. 


It is being operated under a five-year 
contract by John M. Nelson, Jr. (Inc.), a lumber 
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firm which has its headquarters at Pottsville, Pa., 

and maintains offices here. John M. Nelson, jr., 

is president of the company. and A. WB. Bubser, 

i secretary and treasurer. Mr. Nelson has long been 

STRAIGHT LINE METHODS active in the lumber trade, taking care of the needs 
of large corporations. 

A new addition to the lumber concerns engaged 
here is the Walkley-Douglas Co., which has se- 
cured offices in the Lexington Street Building. 
Mr. Douglas is from Lynchburg and Mr. Walkley 

B La from Cleveland. 

2 Among the visitors here during the last week 
was S. Moll, a big contractor in Porto Rico, who 
came to place contracts for lumber and cement 
involving about $1,000,000 to carry on extensive 


How the Correct Application of Mechanical : construction work on the island. Mr. Moll called 


* . si on various members of the trade here and later 
Devices Will Revolutionize left for New York. 
2 e The quarterly meeting of the Lumber Exchange 
Your Office Routine held last Tuesday evening at the Merchants’ Club 
was not productive of any important develop- 
? 4 ; ments, only routine business being transacted and 
Office routine, as well as factory production, is being revolu- the session being very short. A luncheon followed 
tionized by the correct application of mechanical devices. Present the session. 
conditions demand this desirable revolution. 
VANCOUVER, B. C 





Business faces its period of declining prices with attending busi- Sept. 11.—The announcement of a 35 percent in- 
ness failures. The inefficient, the weak are weeded out. The fit crease in freight rates on Canadian railways has 
survive. caused momentary consternation in the lumber and 

shingle industry, and opinions expressed offhand 
Business to be fit must have competent, systematic office organi- are that it will handicap shipments to eastern 
zation, functioning at all times along straight lines. The correct points. The old rate worked out from Vancouver 


A : : . : to Montreal at about $24 a thousand feet; the new 
application of mechanical devices to office routine— rates will bring the freight charge up to $32.40. 


oo Vancouver to Winnipeg the rate was about 
. 15 a thousand feet; the new charge will be 
Cuts down the high cost of human tac a $20.25. To points as far east as Winnipeg, Coast 
Assures timeliness, accuracy and economy. manufacturers are not so greatly affected, but it 
Gets correct statements out on time and : is thought that shipments to Ontario will feel the 
: : increased charge severely. It is pointed out that 
stimulates collections. q : the rate on southern pine from the South will be 
Makes available at all times dependable facts increased only $5.25 a thousand feet even with a 
and figures from every department—for the 40 percent increase in rates, while from here’ with 
analysis of manufacturing and selling costs a 35 percent advance, the figure will be $7.75. The 
and the intelligent planning of production. reason for this is the longer haul. 
It is expected that the shingle end of the in- 
; s | dustry will not be so badly affected, as a very 
In this connection large percentage of them go south, where the in- 
creased rate has been in effect for some time. It 
will mean, however, an increase of 40 cents to 


points in Manitoba and 60 cents to Ontario. 
As a result of the car shortage, the Huntting- 
Merritt Lumber Co., on the north arm of the 


Fraser River, has shut down temporarily and the 
Stolze Manufacturing Co. and the Dominion 
offer the service of tried and experienced staffs of business engi- Shingle Co. are working day shifts only. The 
neers and expert accountants. Their Straight Line Methods of shortage is so acute on American lines that any 
System, Organization and Business Control correctly apply the tog gy pe = the Pim _— an 
latest and best mechanical devices to individual office require- Railway does not give cars for shipments south. 
ments. i anno In providing for the movement of grain from the 
Canadian West, the railroads have allotted about 
; 32,000 cars, leaving about 10,000 flat cars avail- 
E RQ N ST & ERN ST able for lumber shipments. Then, too, a large 
part of the grain crop is to come via Vancouver,’ 
«ati now that facilities for shipping have been estab- 
A U D IT S SYST E M S lished here, and that will bring many cars which 

will be available for lumber shipments. 
TA Xx S ERVI Cc E } It is not improbable that shipping companies 
operating out of Vancouver will reduce their vessel 
rates on lumber from $25 to $17.50 to meet the 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI | NEW ORLEANS lower rate of the United Btates Shigging Beard, 


altho nothing has been done so far. 
- PHILADELPHIA MINN EAPOLIS PITTSBUR ane TOLEDO,» FO pont w The Vancouver Harbor Commission has fixed 


PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS NTA the following cargo rates on lumber products en- 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY GRAND. RAPIDS RICH! MOND DENVER | tering Vancouver harbor : Logs, piles, poles, lumber, 
5 cents a thousand feet; shingle bolts, 4 cents a 
cord; shingles, 5 cents a ton; hardwood, 10 cents 

STRAIGHT LINE METHODS . a thousand feet ; lath, 1 cent a bundle. 

Business with the shingle men has not amounted 
to much of late, and it is feared that cancelation 
may be made of orders from the United States be- 
cause of the increased freight rates. Present prices 
at the mill are: Perfection, $7, American exchange ; 
Eureka, $6.25, American exchange ; XXXXX, $5.75, 


A Side-Line That Pays Two Profits : r} | isan, aoe —— exchange ; XXX, $4.50 to $4.75, Canadian 


With bad fires along the Coast during the last 





. ° ° * \ Z ' “4 month or more, logging camps have not been very 
Dealers interested in selling more lumber will find te active, for the reason that many were affected 
farmers ready to buy our hardware for making » aa 4 by the fires, some being burned out. The result is 

' a : ‘ : ve that logs are not very plentiful, and with fall 
coming on, the supply will not. be heavy. © Quota- 


e e wa : < q y 
Combination Hay Racks, U, > » tions are: Fir, $20, $25, $30; hemlock, $25; 


- EY Vg Bis, spruce, $20 to $30; cedar, as high as $50. These 
Grain Beds and Stock Racks : q . al ag figures are fairly well maintained. 

— ENRON Se ae: Owing to the high cost of apple barrels in On- 
and every set of ““A-P” Special Hardware you sell A. — VVQQQ tario, business is coming to the Coast for shooks 
a sale of lumber. Both sales will carry good profits. Or Nee for boxes. 
you can sell the wagon beds complete by having your \ ‘ ; y An order has been placed with the British 
men build them in idle time. oe A : Columbia Export Association for 20,000,000 feet of 
ties for the United Kingdom, which will be appor- 

. P Alu ete Set ot Allith Special tioned among mills here. The export price of ties 
Write us for Seats om the omer A Complet for Combination Bed is about $36 a thousand. 
13] Log production for June amounted to co 
: ° : : 6438 feet, as against 183,731,105 feet in June o 
Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois last year. The cut for the first six months is in 
Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. excess of that for the corresponding period of a 
year ago. 

















